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It is by books that mind speaks to mind, by books 
the world’s intelligence grows, books are the tree 
of knowledge, which has grown into and twined 
its branches with those of the tree of life, and 
of their common fruit men eat and become as 
gods knowing good and evil. 

C. Kecan PAvuL 





PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION 


In Tue Trutu azBout Pusiisuinc Mr. Stanley Unwin, 
one of the most successful of younger British publishers, 
presents for the first time anything approaching a complete 
textbook of sound publishing practice. The methods of 
Mr. Unwin’s own House, upon which his book is in the 
main based, differ but slightly from those of the larger 
American Houses. In preparing the American edition for 
the press, it has therefore been only necessary to translate 
pounds, shillings, and pence into dollars and cents in cer- 
tain instances, to omit passages of exclusively British ap- 
plication, and to append a few footnotes to paragraphs 
dealing with matters in which there are significant diver- 
gences between British and American customs. 
FERRIS GREENSLET 
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‘Foots rush in where angels fear to tread!’ Whether past 
generations of publishers were angels may be doubted, but 
it is certain that they would never have dreamed of ex- 
posing the inner workings of a publisher’s business, and 
they would unquestionably have thought any one who did 
so a fool. Probably their judgment was sound: whether 
it still holds good will soon be decided. 

In the meantime, whether this attempt proves pre- 
mature or not, the indications are clear that the days of 
‘secrecy’ and ‘mystery’ in publishing are past, and that 
in the near future, at any rate, all business activities will 
be increasingly thrown open to the light of day. 

As a first attempt, this book will, I trust, receive the in- 
dulgence granted to maiden efforts. I hope, indeed, that it 
may be regarded as a rough draft, and that I may receive 
suggestions for its improvement. It was, of necessity, the 
product of odd moments, and I am conscious of its de- 
ficiencies. 

It has been my endeavour to examine controversial 
questions as impartially as possible, and always with the 
hope of finding common ground, rather than points of dis- 
agreement. 

The growing commercialization of literature — inevi- 
table though it may be — does not tend to promote more 
harmonious relations between authors and publishers. It 
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is based on the assumption that manuscripts and books 
are mere commodities; dead, not living things. Such an 
assumption ignores the peculiar and indeed parental re- 
lationship of the author to his work, the realization of 
which is the beginning of wisdom in a publisher. 

I hope that in my zeal to explain the publisher’s diffi- 
culties I have not shown any lack of sympathy with 
authors. I can truthfully say that this book would have 
been a good deal easier to write had I not seen their point 
of view so clearly. 

It was primarily in the hope of helping inexperienced 
writers to understand some of the technicalities of pub- 
lishing and thereby to assist them that I allowed myself to 
be persuaded by several of their number to provide this . 
brief account of book publishing. 

If I have succeeded in making the path of the beginner a 
little smoother, and contributed in any way towards the 
promotion of pleasanter and more intelligent relations be- 
tween authors and publishers, I shall be well rewarded. 


I should like to take this opportunity of thanking the 
many friends who have helped me with their encourage- 
ment and suggestions in the preparation of this book, 
and, in particular, the Reverend Ernest Charles, of Mal- 
vern Link, to whose constant stimulus its early completion 
is due. 
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Where are you going to, my pretty maid? 
‘I’m going to publish, sir,’ she said. 
Perhaps you've a fortune, my pretty maid? 
‘My verse is my fortune, sir,’ she said. 
Then you'd better not try it, my pretty maid; 
There’s an item for printing, and, when it is paid, 
There’s ‘Commission on sales,’ oh, innocent maid! 
In your rural retreat have you heard of THE TRADE? 
Oh, where are you going to, my pretty maid. 
From ‘Measured Steps, by Ernest Radford 





INTRODUCTORY 


PUBLISHERS are much-abused people. It is doubtful 
whether, in proportion to their numbers, any other class 
in the community comes in for quite so much criticism, or 
has so much publicity given to its every shortcoming. The 
sins of the blackest of the flock are visited on the whitest, 
and until recently a study of the columns of the ‘Author’ 
left one with the impression that all publishers, at all times 
and upon all occasions, were actuated wholly, solely, and 
necessarily by evil motives. The case for the publisher 
was never heard. Recently, however, with the advent of 
that interesting hybrid, the author-publisher or the pub- 
lisher-author, and the founding of the Society of Book- 
men, a slight reaction has set in. It is no violent swing 
of the pendulum, and there is no danger of any excess 
of virtue being attributed to publishers in general, but 
writers have been found ready to point out that if pub- 
lishers are no better than their fellows, they are not, as a 
whole, any worse. In view of their environment, it would 
be surprising if they were, for it would be difficult to main- 
tain that an atmosphere of books and the company of 
authors and booksellers were demoralizing. 

This welcome change of attitude adds a further reason 
for removing what has rightly been described as the air of 
mystery which surrounds publishers’ activities. There is, 
in fact, nothing very mysterious about a publisher’s office, 
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and the contrary impression tends to breed suspicion and 
is unquestionably responsible for some quite unnecessary 
misunderstandings. There is urgent need for a greater 
knowledge, both by authors and public, of the problems 
that have to be faced. 

The publisher’s task is no simple one, and the whole 
process of book publication is vastly more complicated 
than it was even a generation ago. It calls to-day for 
technical knowledge of a much wider range than hereto- 
fore, and for a very much higher standard of efficiency. 
A flair for what the public wants (or can be made to think 
it wants), sound literary taste and critical judgment, a 
keen desire to publish good literature, are all most excellent 
and desirable things; but other qualities are even more 
essential for the day-to-day routine work of a publisher’s 
office. 

This will, I think, become clear if I set forth as I propose 
to do, as simply as possible, the whole process of book 
publishing from start to finish. My object is not to teach 
publishing (it cannot be learnt so easily as that!), but to 
give information to those outside the trade, and particularly 
to all devoted to literature, whether as writers or readers, 
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CHAPTER I 
‘THE ARRIVAL OF MANUSCRIPTS 


Let us begin at the beginning: the arrival of the manu- 
scripts — the solicited and the unsolicited — which pour 
in daily upon the successful and the old-established pub- 
lishers, at times in almost overwhelming numbers. For 
that is the real beginning, as I never cease to tell prospec- 
tive authors, and not, as is generally assumed, an interview 
with the publisher at which the author holds forth — often 
at great length — about the merits of his work. Such inter- 
views are almost invariably a waste of time, and should be 
deferred until the publisher has had an opportunity of 
studying the manuscript. An unknown author, who insists 
upon a personal interview beforehand with a principal of 
the firm, is prejudicing, not advancing, his cause. The best 
and the only introduction needed to a book publisher is a 
marketable manuscript, or, if not readily marketable, a 
work of intrinsic merit. If any explanations are called for, 
they should be stated as concisely as possible in a letter 
accompanying the manuscript. That letter, which will 
probably be handed or sent to the ‘reader’ with the manu- 
script, and will subsequent'y be attached to his report, 
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affords an opportunity to summarize any relevant facts 
likely to influence the publisher’s judgment. A statement 
that the author’s aunt thinks him a budding genius is not 
helpful, but the information that she could ensure the 
. adoption of the work as a textbook in several important 
schools or colleges might be. 

The fact that Mr. Smith has promised to review the book 
(if published!) in the ‘Daily Blank’ is probably not worth 
mentioning at that stage, because the publisher is accus- 
tomed to having most of his books noticed by Mr. Jones, 
if not by Mr. Smith, in the ‘Daily Blank,’ and is therefore 
not impressed. But the statement that 2457 copies of the 
author’s previous book were sold in India in the first six 
months following publication, because of his wide con- 
nections over there, would be of great significance. 

Now as to the manuscript itself — first and most 
essential, it should have the author’s name and address 
clearly written upon it, preferably both at the beginning 
and the end. If there is a folder or outer case it should also 
bear the title of the manuscript and the author’s name. 
This sounds obvious, but more than half the manuscripts 
that reach a publisher bear no address upon them, and an 
appreciable number no author’s name; still more remark- 
able, some have no title or title-page. 

I have said that an author’s manuscript is the best intro- 
duction, but that presupposes that some little attention has 
been given to the condition of the manuscript. An author 
would not, I imagine, feel it essential to visit a publisher 
in a new silk hat and a coat of the latest cut, but most 
authors at least would consider it undesirable to approach 
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a publisher in a dirty and incoherent condition. But that 
is, in effect, what they do when they submit a dirty and 
dilapidated manuscript, in bad writing, or so besprinkled 
with corrections and alterations as to be indecipherable. 
Any manuscript that has been much handled is bound 
to show signs of wear, but if the first and last sheets 


are occasionally retyped — and all manuscript should be , 


typed, unless the handwriting is unusually copperplate — 
there will be nothing to prejudice a reader. Theoretically, 
of course, nothing concerns the reader except the substance 
of the work; but he would scarcely be human were he not 
influenced, unconsciously at any rate, by the illegibility of 
the manuscript. It is a purely utilitarian standard I ad- 
vocate for manuscripts, i.e., fitness for their purpose. A 
spotless, typed manuscript is a nightmare to all who handle 
it, if it consists of several hundred unattached sheets or if it 
is on paper of some awkward size. Ordinary quarto paper 
is the recognized size, and there would seem to be no need 
in most cases to depart from it. Stiff, slippery paper or thin 
tissue paper should be avoided, and the typing should, of 
course, be on one side of the paper only and be in double 
spacing. It is wiser to fasten together each chapter, not 
binding the whole manuscript up in one tight fastening, 
which makes the book irksome to read and tiresome to 
turn over. A complete manuscript tastefully bound in 
morocco would fill me with as much distrust as would an 
overdressed dandy. I should feel confident that that was 
the only form in which the manuscript was destined to be 


preserved. 
In many publishing businesses the receiving of manu- 


x 
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scripts and the recording of their dispatch to readers is 
entrusted exclusively to one assistant, because divided 
responsibility would be fatal. It is this assistant’s func- 
tion — 

(1) to acknowledge receipt of the manuscript on a form set- 
ting forth that, whilst every care is taken of manuscripts, 
the publisher does not hold himself responsible in case of 
accidental loss, etc.; 

(2) to record the day of receipt and the name and address of 
the sender; 

(3) to enter any special instructions regarding the return of 
the manuscript, e.g., whether sufficient postage had been 
prepaid to cover registration; 

(4) to fill in the name of the reader to whom it is referred; 

(5) to record the date on which it is referred to the reader, 
and the date of his report; 

(6) to make an independent record of any illustrations which 

«accompanied the manuscript as it is wiser to treat them as 

Sy i separate item. 


So important is it that this record should be both complete 
and accurate, that many publishers would never handle a 
manuscript until it had been properly entered. The first 
thing I do after the departure of a visitor who has left a 
manuscript with me, is to send it to the proper department, 


‘so that it may start its journey aright — and I should do 


this, even though I intended taking the manuscript home 
with me that evening. Even when the utmost punctilious- 
ness is observed, manuscripts go astray; and, in view of the 
number that pass in and out of a big publisher’s office, it is 
astonishing, not that a few are temporarily mislaid, but 
that it is a rare event in a well-managed concern for one to 
be irretrievably lost. 
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The most frequent cause of trouble is two manuscripts 
being treated as one in the packing department — a thing 
that is liable to occur in rush hours, when two short manu- 
scripts which resemble one another happen to be placed to- 
gether. On the only two occasions when I really thought a 
manuscript was lost, this had occurred, and in both cases it 
took over three months and more than a hundred letters to 
track down the missing manuscript. Every one to whom 
the manuscript could conceivably have been sent was 
written to. In one of the cases, the recipient was abroad, 
and our letter and the parcel had remained unopened; but 
in the other — will anybody believe it? — the author who 
received the strayed manuscript deliberately kept it and 
said nothing; in order, as he boasted, to see how long it 
would be before we found out! 

The manuscript, having been duly entered, has now to be 
read, and the exact procedure varies according to the pub- 
lisher’s organization and the nature of the manuscript. 
Some publishers keep a permanent reader or readers on the 
staff, others have outside readers. Some manuscripts re- 
quire no ‘reading’ at all in the ordinary sense. If Professor 
Einstein writes a new book on ‘Relativity,’ his publisher 
does not need to inquire whether he is an authority on the 
subject, or to take advice about the scientific competence 
of the work. Similarly, manuscripts by established clients 
of the firm, or solicited manuscripts, do not need any ‘sift- 
ing.’ They are usually accepted without more ado, and are 
generally looked through at once by one of the heads of the 
firm. 

Where there is a reader on the staff, the task of sorting 
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the manuscripts is apt to fall upon him — those on special 
subjects are sent to specialist readers; e.g., works on phi- 
losophy would be sent to some leading professor of phi- 
losophy in whose judgment the publisher had learnt to 
place confidence. 

In the case of my own firm, every manuscript which 

comes in is actually handled by one or other of the direc- 
tors. In almost every case there is in addition a written 
report from, at any rate, one independent outside reader. 
In doubtful cases there may be as many as three or four 
written opinions. These reports. are filed with the relevant 
correspondence, so that they are readily available years 
later, if need be. 
~The quality of the unsolicited manuscript is not high. 
The large proportion of hopeless and indifferent material 
makes any merit stand out. Under present conditions, it 
is improbable that any really promising manuscript would 
fail to find a publisher in the long run, for the competition 
to detect any signs of genius is:far too great. 

The idea that publishers return manuscripts unread is a 
delusion that I suppose will never be eradicated from some 
minds; but that it is a delusion a day spent in any compe- 
tent book publisher’s office would effectually demonstrate. 
Some authors have most elaborate devices whereby they 
can prove that such and such a page has never been read. 
They overlook Dr. Johnson’s wise remark that ‘it is un- 
necessary to eat the whole ox to find out whether the beef 
is tough.’ 

Others are sufficiently foolish to submit a brief article on, 
let us say, ‘Should a girl’s hair be shingled?’ to a publisher 
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of learned historical and philosophical works. How long, 
I wonder, do they think it takes that publisher to decide 
that the manuscript is unsuitable? 

My own firm publishes no magazines, but scarcely a 
week goes by without our receiving manuscripts much too 
short for anything but magazine publication. Even some 
literary agents, who obviously should know better, are not 
altogether immune from similar absent-mindedness, though 
in their case it is more often failure to single out the par- 
ticular firm or firms most likely to be interested in any 
given class of book. I recall, in particular, a manuscript by 
a very distinguished novelist, whose name is a household 
word, which was never published merely because his very 
autocratic agent offered it to almost every publisher in 
London except the two who would have taken it. The 
author’s views were unpopular (it was during the war), and 
the two firms publishing for the unpopular minority were 
never approached. When they learned of the existence of 
the manuscript the time for publication had gone by. I 
would therefore take the opportunity of impressing upon 
authors the wisdom of Mr. W. B. Maxwell’s advice to 

Xstudy publishers’ lists and to take pains themselves to 
choose a suitable firm for their work. 

Few authors, I imagine, realize that on an average each 
manuscript received by a publisher, whether rejected (as . 
the majority are bound to be) or accepted, costs the pub- * 
lisher at Jeast ten dollars; and, indeed, a great deal more, if * 
the working expenses could be accurately computed. If the 
manuscripts summarily rejected on the ground of hopeless 
illiteracy, unsuitability of subject or length, were disre- 
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garded in arriving at the average, the cost per manuscript 
would be still larger. But, despite this fact, it is rarely that 
a publisher will refuse to consider a manuscript that sounds 
at all possible. There could, I think, be no better evidence 
of the keenness of the competition to secure good literary 
material. 

The number of people who consider themselves fully 
qualified for the post of publisher’s reader is unlimited. The 
number of those really competent to fulfil that function is 

“extraordinarily small. It is not easy to define precisely 
what is required. Some firms would say ‘ability to spot 
winners,’ and leave it at that; but a list consisting of 
nothing but Tarzans and Rosaries, though highly pro- 
fitable, would be a depressing business. To most publishers 
who are keen on their job, the sound literary judgment of 
an Arnold Bennett would be the first and chief ingredient 
in an ideal reader, though they would not underrate both 
the necessity and desirability of throwing in a little of 

_ Bennett’s commercial acumen and flair. 

I imagine that the best and most successful readers, 
almost without exception, have either had actual expe- 
rience in a publisher’s office, or have acquired an intimate 
knowledge of publishers’ needs. Absence of such expe- 
rience greatly lessens a reader’s value and involves endless 
additional work for the publisher in explaining why this is 

vpracticable and not that, and, in fact, in teaching the 

‘reader his job, which is governed by technical and com- 
mercial, as well as literary considerations 

The late Mr. Henry Holt prepared a most elaborate 
‘report form’ for the guidance of his readers, containing 
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minute instructions as to how many marks might be 
awarded for any particular quality in a manuscript; e.g., 
Clearness of Style 9, Originality of Subject 7, Originality 
of Treatment 7, Holding Power 7, etc. It is an extremely 
interesting document, but nothing so complicated is ever 
likely to be taken into general use. 

Publishers’ readers seldom, if ever, get the praise they 
deserve. The public knows little or nothing about their 
conscientious and exhausting work, and few are the authors 
who are prepared to recognize publicly the benefits they 
have derived from their friendly suggestions and criticisms. 
The number of manuscripts completely recast, or improved 
out of all knowledge, at a reader’s suggestion is far greater 
than is commonly supposed. Usually his advice is accepted 
and acted upon, as was the case with one of the most suc- 
cessful first novels of this century, and that is the last one 
hears about his assistance. Occasionally, to recall a recent 
experience of my own, the author rejects with scorn a long 
list of suggested additions and amendments to his manu- 
script on the ground that not a comma needs altering, and 
then a few months later proceeds to publish the book else- 
where with every single suggestion incorporated, and, need- 
less to say, without any acknowledgment. If authors were 
as prompt to recognize the services of publishers’ readers 
as they are to criticize them, the public would learn with 
surprise how much it owes to a group of conscientious 
workers, of whose existence it is barely aware. I had 
occasion recently to show one of our reader’s reports on a 
first novel to Mr. Compton Mackenzie; to his letter in 
reply, he added the following postscript: 


a 
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I wish reviewers would write as good criticism as publishers’ 
readers! 

Encouragement of that kind does not come the way of the 
publisher’s reader as often as it ought. 

The number of reports on any given manuscript nat- 
urally depends upon its character. The very good and 
the very bad give little trouble, but there is so much that 
comes between: the competent, but uninspired; the manu- 
script that is brilliant in parts; the book that is too good to 
pass by, but not quite good enough to take. On all these 
the publisher is called upon to give his casting vote — and 
how often the publisher’s reader thanks Heaven that the 
final decision rests with his employer and not with him! 

The considerations which weigh with a publisher, are 
manifold. If his business is a personal one, his list will, in 


» the long run, reflect his own temperament and character. 


If there are many influences at work, the list will be like one 
of those composite photographs which are produced from 
time to time. But there are other factors; the tradition of 
the House, which influences the character of the manu- 
scripts that are submitted; any sudden success, which will 
instantaneously give the publisher a reputation for books 
of the character of the successful one; the enthusiasm of 
travellers or senior members of the staff for any particular 
class of book; and, above all, chance, which may bring the 
most unlooked-for favours. Every publisher hopes that to- 
morrow will bring him a ‘Jane Eyre’ or some equally un- 
disputed masterpiece. 


CHAPTER II 
_ ‘CASTING OFF’ AND ESTIMATING 


In most publishing offices, the next procedure is to ne- 
gotiate with the author. That is probably due to the fact 
that in so many cases businesses are built up on the pub- 
lication of novels; and with fiction issued at a uniform price 
and in a uniform style, rule-of-thumb methods can be fol- 
lowed without great risk. To me this has always seemed an 
instance of ‘putting the cart before the horse,’ because, 
until one has made out a fairly accurate estimate of the 
cost of production and publication, it is impossible to tell 
what margin there is to share with the author. In theory, 
it is, of course, possible to have any margin you want by 
increasing the published price; but, in practice, there are 
sharp limitations to any such increase. Frequently a book 
is worth publishing if it can be issued at not exceeding such 
and such a price, but most certainly destined to failure if 
issued at a higher price. It has always seemed to me 
necessary, therefore, and, in fact, a quite obvious pro- 
cedure, to ascertain at this point exactly to what extent the 
publication is commercially worth while. This involves 
delay, but leaves one in the happy position of knowing the 
facts instead of guessing at them. Many propositions 
which appear very tempting before they are tested in this 
fashion; cease to be attractive thereafter. I could cite 
plenty of concrete examples, but perhaps it is sufficient to 
point out that many a good book cannot be published ex- 
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cept at a loss solely because of price limitations. This is 
even more often the case now than in pre-war days. For 
example, $1.75 is generally recognized as the top price at 
which any ‘12mo juvenile’ can be expected to have a sub- 
stantial sale. There are, of course, exceptions, but, gen- 
erally speaking, it would be fatal, as some of us know to our 
cost, to publish a book intended for children at even such a 
slightly increased price as $2.00. This is typical of books 
in many categories. Very occasionally the reverse is true, 
and one can fix a higher price than is really essential with- 
out, in any way, impeding the sale, but this is much more 
rare now than it used to be. (Were it a more frequent 
occurrence, publishers would have greater justification for 
issuing books which show an insufficient margin.) In brief, 
there is often a ‘right price’ for a book, and in such cases 
publication at any other figure would spell failure. 

Recognition of this fact often prompts publishers to 
meet it by the simple but unwise expedient of printing a 
larger first edition than the probable sales warrant. It 
must be borne in mind that the cost of composition re- 
mains the same whatever the number printed; therefore 
the larger the number printed, the smaller the share of the 
initial cost of composition to be borne by each individual 
copy. The production manager probably points out that 
if double the number were printed, or even if only an extra 
thousand were printed, there would be no difficulty about 
publishing at the desired price. 

The production manager may well be correct; but to let 
the desire to publish at a given price determine the number 
to be printed, instead of the probable demand, is both a 
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snare and a delusion. The amateur publisher constantly 
makes this mistake and even the most wary publisher is 
occasionally led into it. 

In the long run, the sounder policy is to base all estimates 
upon the probable number required, and to let the cost 
per copy control the published price regardless of other con- 
siderations. 

This presupposes a definite and precise ratio between 
the cost per copy and the published price, and the strength 
of mind resolutely to pass by any publications where that 
ratio is unobtainable. Obvious as this method may sound, 
it is adopted by few, even in theory, and I know of only one 
publisher who systematically and consistently puts it into 
practice. 

Preparing estimates. Clearly, whatever method be 
adopted, it is wise to ascertain the exact cost of production. 

There are two methods of preparing estimates: the one 
which I believe is most usually adopted is for the calcula- 
tions to be made in their entirety in the publisher’s office. 
The more satisfactory plan, if the publisher is on suffi- 
ciently intimate terms with his printers to warrant it, is to 
pass the manuscript on to the printers for ‘cast off.’ ‘Cast- 
ing off’ technically means calculating how many pages a 
given quantity of matter that has been set up in type will 
make; but the term is now generally used in a wider sense 
as covering an estimate of the number of pages a manu- 
script will make, if set in such and such a style. This is a 
very laborious task, if it is to be accurately done, and a 
‘cast off’ that is not accurate may be very misleading. If 
the work is done in a publisher’s office, it is seldom that 
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more is attempted than to provide approximate figures, a 
process that is very simply accomplished by counting the 
number of words in a few typical pages and multiplying the 
average by the total number of pages in the manuscript, 
and then basing the calculations upon a previous publi- 
cation of the same length, etc. It is a rough-and-ready 
method which may suffice in some cases, but it contains 
pitfalls for the unwary. A ‘cast off’ on the lines of another 
volume may be all very well, if the other volume is by the 
same author and on a similar subject, but might otherwise 
be very wide of the mark. One man (say a novelist) writes 
in monosyllables, whilst another (say a psychoanalyst) 
uses so many long words that he fills five pages to the 
novelist’s four, with a given number of words. 

A printer notes factors of this kind, counts the manu- 
script word by word, inserts a little tick at the end of each 
hundred words and usually adds in pencil at the foot of 
each page the exact number of words on that particular 
page. Furthermore, he considers all the details which may 
influence the final result. He has, for instance, to allow for 
the blank spaces at the beginning and end of chapters, and 
such things as half-titles to sections, if the book is divided 
into sections. If any matter is quoted or intended to be set 
in small type, the printer adds the necessary marks to that 
effect, and modifies his calculations accordingly. Small 
type, footnotes, special accents, Greek, Hebrew, tabular 
matter, etc., are all ‘extras,’ which add materially to the 
expense. 

The process of ‘casting off’ is by no means as easy as it 
may seem to the uninitiated. It is, indeed, highly skilled 
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work, and in most book-printing offices is entrusted to one 
specially competent man. It is his function to look out for 
any complication that may arise, and the thoroughness 
with which the work is done by a good firm is to be seen in 
the extensive list of queries which often accompanies the 
estimate. 

The requirements of authors differ considerably. Some 
prepare their manuscripts so perfectly and with so much 
thought and pains, that they would be rightly annoyed if 
even a comma were altered. Others would be equally an- 
noyed, and perhaps just as rightly so, if their manuscripts 
were literally followed, for ability to write does not always 
include ability to spell or to punctuate correctly. 

Again, there are many points which are largely matters 
of taste, which should be settled before the printing is 
started, not after the whole book is in type. Some of the 
most serious troubles with authors arise from neglect of 
precautions of this kind, and it is always advisable to find 
out in advance whether the author wants his manuscript 
followed literally, or if he is willing to adopt what is known 
as the ‘house style’ of the printer. Every good printing 
house must, of necessity, have its standard on all points 
where variation is possible. Unless an author has pre- 
pared his manuscript very carefully and knows his way 
about very well (and comparatively few have a sufficient 
knowledge of the technique), he would be well advised to 
permit the printer’s house style to be used throughout. The 
attempt, frequently made, to adopt some kind of compro- 
mise is seldom successful and is never to be recommended. 
Authors are apt to be unaware that their manuscripts may 
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be simultaneously set up by half a dozen compositors. It is 
quite easy to instruct them to follow ‘copy,’ or to follow the 
‘house style,’ but it is difficult to get uniformity if varia- 
tions are introduced. This must not be taken as excusing 
any discrepancies, because the printers’ reader is respon- 
sible for consistency of style, punctuation, capitals, etc. 
None the less it will be found advisable in practice either to 
follow the house style or to prepare the manuscript with 
sufficient care and forethought to justify the instruction 
‘follow copy.’ 

If, as is probably the case, the printers were informed 
what the format of the book was to be when the manu- 
script was handed to them, they have now to consider what 
is the most suitable type and type area for the particular 
material. In many cases they will have been told the ap- 
proximate number of pages it is desirable that the book 
should make; and if they do not already know the particu- 
lar founts of type which the publishers favour, they may 
have received definite specifications when the manuscript 
was handed to them. With the much higher standard in 
these matters which is now set by all the best publishers, 
these points have to be most carefully thought out. The 
final appearance of the book is more influenced by the 
right selection of type, and the right proportions of the 
type area and ‘leading,’ than almost any other single factor, 
(To secure even and regular word-spacing the compositor 
needs to give a moment’s thought at the termination of 
most lines to judge whether or not a further word can be 
got in or suitably broken.) 

The whole question of quality of printing will be referred 
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to at greater length in the chapter on Production. Here it 
will suffice to emphasize that, except in the case of ‘series,’ 
where a prescribed style has to be followed, each book 
should be regarded as having an individuality of its own. A 
certain degree of standardization is inevitable, but the 
mechanical production of books will yield no better results 
than does the mechanical production of clothes, and it is 
as easy to detect whether the design of a book has been 
thought out as to decide whether a man’s suit has been 
specially cut for him. The experienced publisher knows 
when to use the advantages of standardization and how and 
where the individual touches can be added without ex- 
cessive cost. 

Apart from the more obvious considerations, the stand- 
ard of knowledge and taste of the assistants in the pub- 
lisher’s production department may have considerable in- 
fluence upon the final appearance of a book, because in a 
large business it is not always possible for the publisher 
himself to settle every detail. But so long as books are 
erroneously regarded as ‘dear,’ financial considerations will 
be the biggest factor, and many desirable improvements 
in production will be sacrificed on the altar of cheapness. 

Into the printers’ methods of arriving at their estimates 
and the basis upon which their costs are ascertained we 
need not delve very deeply. Actually, printers’ charges for 
composition are almost invariably based upon a standard 
of one thousand ‘ens,’ i.e., what it costs to set up one thou- 
sand of the letter ‘n,’ which is midway between the broad- 
est and the narrowest letter of the alphabet. It is obvious 
that a page full of the letter ‘m’ could be set up more 
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quickly than a page full of the letter ‘i,’ because a com~ 
positor would have to handle three times as many of the 
letter ‘i’ to fill the same type space. The actual form in 
which the estimate reaches the publisher is usually some- 
what as follows: 


Specification: ie., the approximate number of words: so 
many pages containing so many lines and so many ‘ems’* 
wide: allowing x pages for an index, if any, as also for any illus- 
trations which are to be included in the actual text of the book: 

‘Printing is usually as per scale, for most printers have a fixed 
rate which is recorded at the publisher’s office, and, when once ~ 
agreed, is applicable in all cases where exceptional circum- 
stances do not arise. 


Together with the estimate, the printers usually send an 
actual specimen page. Occasionally they merely preface 
their estimate with the remark, ‘if set on the lines of such 
and such a book’; but, personally, I prefer to have a speci- 
men set up from the manuscript itself, which can be sub- 
mitted to the author for approval. In this specimen page 
the printers include, at our request, the title of the book, 
the approximate number of words, the approximate num- 
ber of pages, their name, and the date on which the speci- 
men was set up. This has many advantages in connection 
with the internal working of a publisher’s office, and saves 
any possible confusion between the many such specimen 
pages which are constantly passing through a publisher’s 
hands. Authors are sometimes unnecessarily alarmed at 


t ‘Pica’ or £12-point’ ems are the printers’ standard of measurement: 
if set solid, six lines = one inch. In the United States, ‘ems’ rather 
than ‘ens’ are also the basis of the printers’ charges. —F.G, ~ 
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finding these particulars in the middle of some most cher- 
ished passage in their work and write expressing the hope 
that it is not our intention to include the offending lines in 
the final book. In point of fact, the inclusion of these speci- 
fications in the specimen page may even be an advantage to 
the author, because it defines at the outset the exact num- 
ber of pages the book is intended to make, a point upon 
which authors are often hazy; and also gives the printers’ 
estimate of the number of words, which, though calculated 
on a different basis, may serve to check the typist’s charges. 
It seems to me a pity that this practice is not more generally 
adopted. ; 

As soon as the printer’s estimate and specimen page are 
received and have been checked, the estimate has to be 
completed by the addition of the cost of paper, binding, 
and other items. It is so very easy to omit some item, that 
most publishers have a printed form for their house esti- 
mates, of which that on page 22 is an example, though, of 
course, in greatly reduced size. 

(x) and (2) Composition, small type, etc., and make-up are 
merely copied from the printer’s figures. 

(3) Paper needs more careful thought; curiously enough, 
the weight and bulk that are required affect the total cost 
even more than the price per pound. The price — except 
in war-time is reasonably stable, but the weight and 
bulk vary greatly according to the nature of the book. It is 
also necessary to calculate the quantity of paper required, 
and to the uninitiated this presents a most puzzling pro- 
blem. Even the expert occasionally makes the mistake (a 
very easy one to fall into) of halving or doubling the num- 
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ber of reams required. But this and other like questions, 
which arise in the course of estimating, will be examined 
more closely in the chapter on Production. 

(4) Printing is ‘according to scale,’ as previously men- 
tioned, and it is, therefore, merely a question of knowing 
how many copies are to be printed, and filling in the figure 
accordingly. The number of reams usually corresponds to 
the paper ordered and is repeated from the previous entry 
on the estimate. 

(5) Blocks depend, of course, upon whether the volume 
is to be illustrated either inside or out. Practically all nov- 
els have picture jackets — a most costly item, of which 
more later. 

(6) Paper for and the printing of the illustrations. Art pa- 
per, used for the printing of most illustrations (though it 
is used far more often than it need be), is of a different tex- 
ture, character, and weight, and has to be separately or- 
dered. The printing of illustrations is calculated from a 
scale agreed upon with the printers. It is a higher rate 
than ordinary printing, owing to the greater care required 
and the additional time consequently occupied. 

: (7) Moulds and stereoplates. Whether these should or 
should not be included in the original estimate is an open 
question. The tendency in England is to debit them to the 
first reprint, if there is one. In America, on the other hand, 
electroplates (which are what they use) are almost in- 
variably included in the original cost. Roughly speaking, 
the printer’s charges are based upon the superficial area of 
the type of which moulds (papier-maché impressions of 
the standing type) or stereos (metal plates cast from the 
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moulds) are to be made. For further information regard- 
ing these processes see the section on methods of repro- 
duction in Chapter V. 

(8) Binding. The cost, under present conditions, varies 
enormously according to the number to be bound at one 
and the same time. The binders have instituted what is 
known as a ‘starting charge’ to cover the warehousemen’s 
time looking out the sheets, and the ‘making ready,’ which 
in some of the processes takes almost as long as the work 
itself — e.g., when once a case-making machine is running, 
the cost of an extra hundred cases is little beyond that of 
the materials involved. The scale would make the binding 
of small numbers almost prohibitive were it rightly adhered 
to; fortunately it is not. For estimating purposes it is 
necessary to strike an average — the first number to be 
bound may be substantial, whereas subsequent binding 
orders may be smaller. The price is usually per 100 
or per 1000 copies, and there is a recognized scale of 
charges, which is generally accepted as a basis for com- 
parison. 

(9) Binders’ blocks. It is usually impossible to get 
satisfactory results unless lettering is specially cut, at any 
rate for the shelf back of the binding. It is cut in brass at 
a cost of about 20 or 25 cents per letter, and can be made 
to fit the available space, which is rarely possible with type. 
Nothing disfigures a book more effectively than bad letter- 
ing on the binding, so that to begrudge this expense, as 


t To be precise, plates are charged by back measurement, to include 
the bevel; moulds by type area plus one fourth inch all round to in- 
clude clump. 
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many do, is false economy. (Brass blocks are also good 
for their hardness to stand up to heavy pressure on cloth 
and board under heat. The polished surface gives a good 
gloss on gold.) 

(10) Wrappers, jackets, or dustcovers, as they are often 
called, have of late years come to be regarded as a necessity, 
and any estimate that omitted them would be incom- 
plete. The cost may be anything from about $30 for say 
1500 of the plainer variety to $200 for the same number 
of picture jackets in four colours, such as are frequently 
used for $2.00 novels. This latter figure includes the mak- 
ing of the blocks, but not the artist’s fees. 

(11) Corrections. Under this head will be included what- 
ever free allowance it is the particular publisher’s custom 
to make his authors. It may be a fixed sum: more often it 
is a percentage of the cost of composition. 

(12) Artist’s fee for jackets, or illustrations, is self-explana- 
tory. 

(13) and (14) Author’s royalty and advertising are not, 
as a rule, included in a production estimate for the pub- 
lisher’s own use, but are dealt with separately. It is none 
the less desirable to have them on the printed form as a 
perpetual reminder. 

(t5) Insurance is usually covered by a floating policy, 
but individual cases arise where, because of the excep- 
tional value of the manuscript or illustrations, special 
policies are called for. 

(16) Working expenses, or ‘overhead,’ as they are often 
called, will be dealt with elsewhere in this book. 

If the estimate has been carefully completed, we now 
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have a fairly accurate idea of the cost of producing a manu- 
script of which we have formed a favourable opinion. 

(The wise publisher makes a point of subsequently 
checking these estimates with the final cost; it is a process 
from which much is to be learned.) 

The next questions to decide are the published price at 
which the book is to be issued and the amount of the mar- 
gin of profit available for division with the author. How 
these questions are answered will be considered in the next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER III 
THE PRICE OF BOOKS AND OVERPRODUCTION? 


Any one having the temerity to suggest that books are 
cheap would probably be met with a flat denial, or at best 
an incredulous smile. Yet a moment’s careful study of the 
question would show that in proportion to the increase in 
the cost of the labour and materials involved there can be 
few commodities of which the price to the public shows 
such a slight rise. 

As might be expected, it is the cheapest books that have 
suffered most, and the buyer who pays 50 cents instead of 
25 cents for a volume of the Everyman Library is apt to 
overlook the fact that a pre-war $1.50 book is only $2.00 
to-day and that the increase in more expensive volumes 
seldom exceeds 3314 per cent. But even this increase is 
partly illusory as far as most publishers are concerned, for, 
owing to the increased discounts demanded by the book- 
sellers, the net amount received to-day by the publisher 
often does not greatly exceed the net amount received in 
1914. 

The price of books is a matter of such importance to the 
book-reading public that it ought to be more widely known 
what are the chief factors controlling prices. 

Speaking broadly of the ordinary run of new books, of 
which a first edition of from 1000 to 2500 copies is printed 
— this excludes reprints, the big sellers, and educational 


t A large part of this chapter appeared in the Nation and Publishers’ 
Circular, and was separately printed in pamphlet form, ~ 
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books — the published price can be divided into three 
more or less equal parts, viz.: 
1. The actual cost of manufacturing, i.e., paper, printing, 
and binding. 
2. The cost of distribution, i.e., booksellers’ discounts and 
travellers’ commissions. 
3. The balance, which has to cover: 
(a) advertising; 
(b) the author’s remuneration; 
(c) the publisher’s working expenses; 
(d) the publisher’s profit. 
No two cases are alike, and the proportions will vary in 
special circumstances, e.g., where there is no author to pay, 
as in reprints of the classics; where there is a popular author 
commanding large royalties; or where there is less discount 
given to the trade, as with most educational books; but 
for general purposes the division will be found accurate 
enough. I propose to examine each separately. 


1. Cost oF MANUFACTURE 

Paper of the kind used in book production costs about 
one and two thirds what it did in 1914; e.g., a good quality 
antique wove, which could then be bought at about 24d. 
per pound, would cost to-day round about 4d. — a not un- 
reasonable increase and one comparing favourably with 
the fancy price of 1s. 7d. per pound which profiteers ob- 
tained in 1918. 

Printing costs nearly three times what it did before the 
war. In fact, the complete production of a book in 1914 
often amounted to less than the mere setting of the type 
does to-day. The difference is largely accounted for by 
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wage increases, but it is partly due to the printers’ intro- 
duction of a costing system which showed them they were 
making insufficient allowance for ‘overhead’ and certain 
other items in their estimates. 

Binding. It is difficult to give a fair comparison, because 
the increase in the cost of binding small numbers, from, say, 
50 to 250, is much greater than it is in quantities of tooo 
and upwards. Roughly speaking, for small quantities the 
cost is more than double, and for larger numbers about 
double the pre-war figure. That it is not more is probably 
due to improved machinery and the new plan of making a 
separate charge for warehousing stock, because the cost of 
the two principal items in binding, viz., ‘labour’ and ‘cloth,’ 
is about two and one half times what it was. Included un- 
der ‘binding’ is the ‘jacket,’ or ‘dustcover,’ which in the 
case of novels is a most serious item. 

Averaging the three, the production costs of new books 
are more than double but less than treble what they were in 
1914. The increase is highest when type-setting is the big- 
gest factor and lowest when the number to be printed is 
large. In fact, it takes more than two shillings to do what 
one shilling did. 


2. Cost oF DISTRIBUTION 

When ‘net’ books were first introduced, booksellers 
were glad to secure 1624 per cent, with, perhaps, an extra 
5 per cent on settlement of their account. The pendulum 
has now swung in the opposite direction, and to-day there 
are many who expect, and some who demand, a clear 3314 
per cent under all circumstances, even on an order which 
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they have done nothing to obtain for a copy of a book they 
have never stocked. 

The merits or demerits of their contention are dis- 
cussed in Chapter VI, and the question is referred to 
here merely because it is a factor, and a decisive factor, in 
fixing the price. 

Tf in the future the minimum discount is to be 3334? per 
cent, the average receipts of the publisher will be consid- 
erably reduced, because the wholesaler and exporter will 
want substantial additional discount beyond the minimum 
allowed to the retailer, i.e., in addition to the 33% per cent; 
then the travellers’ commission has also to be deducted. At 
present most publishers give a lower percentage on orders 
merely passed on by booksellers, and this keeps up the 
average net receipts; but if discounts are further increased, 
published prices will also and inevitably have to be in- 
creased, It is to this vital point that so many turn a blind 
eye. In brief, is the publisher to base his estimates on the 
assumption that his average gross receipts are going to be 
two thirds or only about half the published peice It makes 
just all the difference. 

But booksellers are not the only channel of distribution 
the publisher has to consider, because certain books are 
issued for sale primarily to circulating libraries. Here we 
have other factors to consider: 


x. Asmaller number of copies will meet the demand, and the 
smaller the edition, the higher the price. 


«In the United States a minimum discount to the trade of 40 per 
cent is as much desired by the booksellers and as difficult for the 
publisher as 33% per cent in England, — F. G, 
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2. Within certain limits the circulating libraries are not in- 
fluenced by the amount of the published price: they are 
much more concerned about the percentage of discount 
they obtain off that price. 


How this works is best seen in a recent case from my own 
experience. A well-known Privy Councillor offered his 
reminiscences to a certain publisher, who at once expressed 
his readiness to publish them at 12s. 6d. The author pro- 
tested that the price was too high, and as that publisher 
would not undertake to issue the book at less than ros. 6d., 
the manuscript was offered to my firm subject to the con- 
dition that we should publish at not exceeding 7s. 6d. It 
was a tight fit, but we agreed. 

Most people would imagine that the circulating libraries 
would be pleased that a volume of reminiscences should be 
published at 7s. 6d., instead of 12s. 6d., and that they 
would congratulate the publisher upon giving such good 
value. But any such assumption would be mistaken. 
One library, on the contrary, which admitted that it 
would have circulated the book freely, had it been pub- 
lished at 12s. 6d. and supplied to them ‘on subscription’ 
at 8s. 4d. less 5 per cent (333% per cent less 5 per cent), de- 
liberately starved the book because it was offered to them 
at 5s. net (33%4 per cent without the extra § per cent). In 
other words, the librarian thought more about the extra 
5 per cent discount (= sd.) than about the saving of 3s. 
per copy. It sounds unbelievable, but it is none the less 
true. What is more, that same librarian will be able at 
the end of the year to demonstrate the soundness of his 
buying. Does not his statistical analysis show that he ob- 
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tained a ratio of discount from the published price .oo175 
greater than his predecessor? 

Needless to say, certain publishers have taken advantage 
of this fetich of ‘terms,’ and have put an artificially high 
price upon books intended chiefly for circulating libraries. 
It is then an easy matter for them to concede the ‘special 
terms,’ which will ensure substantial orders and ‘free cir- 
culation.’ 

Such artificial prices affect only a tiny minority of books 
published, and their influence is fleeting, because any such 
book for which there is a substantial demand at the circu- 
lating libraries is invariably issued subsequently at a lower 
price for general sale. 

Unfortunately, however, these ‘circulating library books,’ 
if they may be so called, can always be cited as evidence 
that books are dear. Further, amongst them are to be 
found many of the ‘unwanted’ — the unnecessary books 
of which complaint is often made; this is not surprising, 
because the book-borrower is not so discriminating as the 
book-buyer, and, as we shall see, often has to be content 
with whatever is given him. 


3. ADVERTISING: THE AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER 

(a) Few authors think their books have been sufficiently 
advertised, and yet it is a common thing for over $250 to 
be spent on a book whose sales do not reach one thousand. 
That means an expenditure of more than 25 cents per copy. 
Advertising rates have increased very considerably, and 
comparatively little can be accomplished with $250, unless 
the daily papers are excluded. The price of one inch single 
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column in the ‘Daily Mail,’ for instance, is now $40 for 
any special position, and it takes at least six inches, i.e., 
$240, to make any display. The present cost of advertising 
is certainly a factor which affects book prices. 

(b) The author’s remuneration nowadays is usually in the 
form of a royalty calculated on the published price. The 
royalty system has many advantages, but the plan of bas- 
ing the royalty on the published price, though equitable 
enough theoretically, has the effect of necessitating a 
greater increase in the published price in certain circum- 
stances than would otherwise be the case, e.g., if an extra 
8 cents is spent on production it is necessary to add 25 cents 
(not 12 cents) to the published price, in order to cover not 
merely the additional expenditure and the booksellers’ 
discount, but also the author’s royalty upon this increased 
outlay. I am not contending that this should not be so 
(there is much to be said on both sides), but state it as a 
factor affecting book prices. It was certainly responsible 
for some very unreasonable increases during the war period. 
Because paper is eight times its normal price, ought the 
author to insist on eight times the normal royalty? On the 
other hand, if $1.00 is only worth 50 cents, and every one 
else is demanding increased remuneration, why not the 
author? 

There is no need for me to refer to the ‘ruinous policy’ 
of paying too high royalties, because it has been dealt with 
so trenchantly in ‘A Publisher’s Confessions,’ by the late 
Walter Hines Page, one of the many distinguished pub- 
lishers America has sent to Europe as ambassadors. (Why 
is America the only country to use publishers in this 
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capacity?) It is obvious that the royalty, whatever it is, is 
payable out of the difference between the cost of produc- 
tion and the net proceeds received by the publisher. Short 
of skimping the production, a policy pursued by some, 
of restricting the booksellers’ discount, as is done by 
others, there is no way of increasing the margin except 
by increasing the price. 

(c) The publisher’s working expenses are extraordinarily 
high. It is not that publishers’ businesses are extravagantly 
run — most of them, I believe, are fairly economically run; 
but because at best the turnover is small compared with 
that of any staple commodity such as tea, and the detail 
work involved is out of all proportion. . 

I do not know of any book-publishing businesses whose 
working expenses are under 18 per cent — most are nearer, 
if not over, 25 per cent,? but I do not ask any reader to 
accept my statement. Let him refer to the case of John 
Murray v. The Times, where the actual overhead costs 
were very closely investigated. 

(d) The publisher’s profit (if any) need not detain us, 
for it does not play as important a part in the fixing of 
prices as might be expected. This is not because the pub- 
lisher is a philanthropist, but because his margin on sub- 
sequent editions is usually considerably larger, so that if 
reprints are called for as the result of his moderation, he 
will reap a greater reward than he could by any artificial 
enhancement of the published price of the first edition. 


t In America the range is probably from 28 to 35 per cent, with 3334 
per cent as a fair average. — F. G. 
4 May 5-8, 1908. 
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Apart from this fact, pressure is constantly being brought to 
bear upon the publisher from more directions than one to 
keep prices down, and, speaking generally, it is in his own 
interests (there are plenty of exceptions) to do so. 

This completes the list of factors that influence the 
price of books other than the paramount one of the number 
to be printed. 

It will, I think, be clear to any one who has read this 
statement carefully: 

(1) That ifa publication is to be economically self-support- 
ing the published price must usually be fixed at not less 
than three times the cost of production (i.e. the cost of the 
paper, printing, and binding). 

(2) Whereas if allowance had to be made for any increase in 
the item ‘distribution,’ the published price might well 
have to be as much as, if not more than, four times the 
manufacturing cost.? 


Despite the foregoing — despite the undoubted facts 
that production expenses are double and that the costs of 
distribution and advertising have increased — there has so 
far been no proportionate addition to published prices. 
Books are thus relatively cheaper than before the war. The 
explanation is: ’ 

(x) That more books are being sold (it has been possible to 

print slightly larger editions). 

(2) That publishers are working on a smaller margin (often 

insufficient to cover the inevitable proportion of losses). 


t In the United States the higher overhead, greater advertising ex- 
penditure, and larger discount to the trade make it necessary that the 
published price should be at /east five times the cost of production. — 
F.G@ 
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(3) That, contrary to the usual impression, fewer books have 
been published. 


This brings me to the question of 


THE OVERPRODUCTION OF Books 

‘Fewer and Better Books’ is one of those American 
slogans that sound so well, but upon examination mean so 
little. If the phrase were ‘Fewer and Better Novels,’ which 
is what many people intend, there would be a good deal to 
be said for it, except that it is not usually the best novels 
which are most wanted by the public. ‘Fewer duds and 
more best-sellers’ is the interpretation that many in the 
book trade would give, but that, again, would lead us away 
from, rather than towards, the production of good litera- 
ture. 

What are the facts upon which this cry of overproduc- 
tion rests? What vast increase in output is responsible for 
the outcry? The answer will surprise many who ought to 
know better. Fewer books were published during the five 
years ending December 31, 1923 (i.e., since the war ended), 
than during the five years ending December 31, 1913. The 
statistics are readily available in the columns of the ‘Pub- 
lishers’ Circular’ for those who like figures, and I do not 
propose to quote them. The fact remains that even in 
1923 — a prolific year — fewer new books were issued than 
in 1913. And this is the more remarkable on closer investi- 
gation, because the 1923 figures were swollen by the books 
on the many new subjects that have arisen or come to the 
front since 1913.% There is the vast literature on both wire- 


* The number of new books issued in 1924 was less and the number 
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less and relativity, to mention but two such topics. The 
very diversity of the subjects in which people are interested 
helps to create the problem and represents an important 
factor which those who call for fewer books are apt to over- 
look. Many of us have never succeeded in reading a book on 
relativity from cover to cover; more have never attempted 
the feat; but is that any reason why those who want books 
on relativity, or any subject under the sun, should not 
have them? 

Is it not well that any one who feels he has a contribution 
to make to the common stock of knowledge should be as 
free as possible to make it? — that new ideas should be 
given full consideration? In a tree, is it not a sign of vital- 
ity that it sends out endless shoots that ultimately achieve 
no apparent purpose? 


Unwanied books. All this brings me to the really un- 
wanted books. Some, as we have seen, are produced for 
the circulating libraries, but most are published at the 
author’s expense, or ‘on commission,’ as it is generally 
called, and this accounts for the usual condemnation, as a 
class, of all books published on commission. Certain old- 
fashioned publishers even boast that they mever publish 
anything on commission, probably forgetting that some of 
the most distinguished authors take the very sensible line 
that they do not require any publisher to finance them, and 
prefer to pay the publisher for whatever services they 


in 1925 slightly more than in 1913. Even so the figure remains at 
about half the German total and less than the combined totals of 
France and Czecho-Slovakia. 
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do desire him to render, and to retain the entire profit 
for themselves. Many famous and most successful books 
have been published on commission — rumour has it that 
Keynes’s ‘Economic Consequences of the Peace’ was pub- 
lished under these conditions. Two of the best-sellers in my 
predecessors’ list — books that have been selling merrily 
for years — were, until quite recently, commission publica- 
tions. If, on the other hand, we attempt to confine our 
condemnation to commission books for which there is no 
demand, I am reminded of Mr. Edward Carpenter’s de- 
scription of his experience with ‘Towards Democracy.’ I 
quote his own words: * 


I have spoken elsewhere about the considerable period of 
gestation and suffering which preceded the birth of this book; 
nor were it§ troubles over when it made its first appearance in 
the world. The first edition, printed and published by John 
Heywood of Manchester, at my own expense, fell quite flat. 
The infant showed hardly any signs of life. The Press ignored 
the book or jeered at it. I can only find one notice by a Lon- 
don paper of the first year of its publication, and that is by the 
old sixpenny ‘Graphic’ (of August 11, 1883), saying — not with- 
out a sort of pleasant humour — that the phrases are ‘sug- 
gestive of a lunatic Ollendorf, with stage directions,’ and end- 
ing up with the admission that ‘the book is truly mystic, won- 
derful — like nothing so much as a nightmare after too earnest 
a study of the Koran!’ 


If we limit ourselves yet further, and say that under no 
circumstances ought unwanted novels to be published at 
the author’s expense, I am bound tc point out that the first 


* My Days and Dreams, by Edward Carpenter. (George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd.) 
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effort of one of our greatest living writers of fiction was 
published under those conditions (it was under a pseu- 
donym.) Probably it would never have found a publisher 
under any other conditions, for it was very immature work, 
had no sales, and has never been reissued. But had it 
not been published, would that now distinguished writer 
have been encouraged to take up authorship as a pro- 
fession? 

Anyhow, I think it is clear that we must not be too hasty 
in condemning even unsuccessful commission publications, 
if it is the interests of literature we have at heart. Further- 
more, we must not overlook the many learned works of re- 
search which would never be made available for future 
students if they had to wait for a publisher willing to 
finance their publication on their commercial merits. 

We are left with the publications which have no intrinsic 
merit, which show no promise, and for which there is no 
demand. Despite the very great pressure that is often 
brought to bear, such books do not (with very rare excep- 
tlons) appear under the imprint of any of the more repu- 
table publishers. They certainly are a burden to the over- 
worked literary editor who has the task of weeding them 
out, but a mere glance at the publisher’s imprint will 
usually tell him all he needs to know. They do not occupy 
much of the bookseller’s time or space, because he never 
subscribes to them, but merely procures them when they 
are definitely ordered. Usually only a small proportion of 
the edition is bound up, and, apart from the review copies, 
and perhaps forty or fifty sold to friends and relatives of 
the author, very few copies get into circulation. After the 
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lapse of a year or two, the unbound copies are pulped, or, 
more probably, used for packing up other publications. It 
is doubtful, therefore, whether the few hundred books of 
this kind which are published yearly really present any 
great problem, or even a problem at all, to any one except 
literary editors and a few booksellers. As a method of 
spending money it does not seem to me to be any better or 
worse than many others about which no one is unduly 
troubled. And the fact remains that, whatever provisions 
were made to suppress this class of book, there would 
always be with us a few hundred people under the errone- 
ous impression that their literary efforts were masterpieces 
which must be printed regardless of the consequences or 
cost. Often they are under the delusion that it is merely 
due to a secret conspiracy on the part of publishers that 
their manuscripts are returned to them. 

There is, however, a form of overproduction which is 
seldom mentioned, but which is in some respects much 
more serious in its consequences. If an edition of three 
thousand copies represents the demand there is for some 
book, there is obviously no point in printing thirty thou- 
sand, even though the thirty thousand copies could each be 
produced infinitely more cheaply than would be possible 
were one tenth that number printed. I have in mind one 
particular firm now out of business which recently ran 
through £30,000 largely as the result of overproduction of 
that kind. The bookselling trade would have been swamped 
had the whole of their surplus stock been flung upon the 
market. A large proportion of it had to be pulped, not be- 
cause it did not consist of excellent books — they were some 
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of them first-rate and most beautifully produced — but 
because the supply was altogether in excess of what the 
market could absorb. 

Insufficient sales. But although I am bound to admit that 
there are far too many worthless books published, the real 
problem is not overproduction, but underconsumption, or, 
to be more precise, insufficient sales. Most people have not | 
yet learned to regard books as a necessity. They will beg 
them, they will borrow them, they will do everything, in 
fact, but buy them. People who would be ashamed to 
cadge for anything else they wanted, who will unhesitat- 
ingly pay $2.00 apiece for a dozen gramophone records, or 
$5.00 each for stalls at a theatre, will think twice, if not 
three times, before spending even $1.50 upon a book which 
will last a lifetime. The fact that we in England do not 
spend on books—per head of population — anything 
approaching the amount spent by the population of New 
Zealand, and that, relatively speaking, we have not nearly 
so many booksellers’ shops, demonstrates that, despite the 
increase in demand since the war, there is still ample room 
for expansion. Book-lovers would do well to ignore what is 
often idle chatter about overproduction, and to concen- 
trate attention upon encouraging the new reading public 
which is growing up around us.” For the fact that more and 
better books are not read, we are all in a measure respon- 
sible. It is not the unwanted books that bar the way. It is 
the lack of early training and the lack of guidance. It is 
often a lack of knowledge or an absence of realization of the 


x See Mr. Sidney Dark’s pamphlet, The New Reading Public. 
(George Allen & Unwin Ltd.) 
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joys of reading and the inexhaustible treasures of English 
Literature. 

It was the recognition of this aspect of the matter which 
led American publishers to take collective action, and 
prompted ‘The Society of Bookmen’ to urge upon the 
various associations connected with the book trade in Great 
Britain the formation of ‘The National Book Council,’ 
whose work is considered in the chapter on Publicity. 

But this is a digression from our theme. We have now seen 
how the probable published price is determined and can pass 
on to the negotiations with the author which, as explained, 
often precede all the careful estimating, etc., outlined in 
Chapter II, 


CHAPTER IV 
AGREEMENTS 


In every number of the ‘Author,’ under the ominous head- 
ing ‘WARNINGS TO THE PRODUCERS OF Books,’ are printed 
a few standing rules to be observed in an agreement. I 
cannot do better than reprint them verbatim: 


There are four methods of dealing with literary property: 


I. SELimnc rT OutRIGHT 

This is sometimes satisfactory, if a proper price can be ob- 
tained. But the transaction should be managed by a competent 
agent, or with the advice of/the Secretary of the Society. 


II. A Prorit-SHARING AGREEMENT (a bad form of agreement) 

In this case the following rules should be attended to: 

(1) Not to sign any agreement in which the cost of produc- 
tion forms a part without the strictest investigation. 

(2) Not to give the publisher the power of putting the profits 
into his own pocket by charging for advertisements in 
his own organs, or by charging exchange advertisements, 
Therefore keep control of the advertisements. 

(3) Not to allow a special charge for ‘office expenses,’ unless 
the same allowance is made to the author. 

(4) Not to give up American, Colonial, or Continental rights. 

(5) Not to give up serial or translation rights. 

(6) Not to bind yourself for future work to any publisher. 
As well bind yourself for the future to any one solicitor or 
doctor! 


Ill. Tae Royatry System 
This is perhaps, with certain limitations, the best form of 
agreement. It is above all things necessary to know what the 
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proposed royalty means to both sides. It is now possible for an 
author to ascertain approximately the truth. ~-From time to 
time very important figures connected with royalties are pub- 
lished in the ‘Author.’ 


IV. A Commission AGREEMENT 
The main points are: 
(1) Be careful to obtain a fair cost of production. 
(2) Keep control of the advertisements. 
(3) Keep control of the sale price of the book. 


GENERAL 
All other forms of agreement are combinations of the four 
above mentioned. 
Such combinations are generally disastrous to the author. 
Never sign any agreement without competent advice from 
the Secretary of the Society. 
Stamp all agreements with the Inland Revenue stamp. 
Avoid agreements by letter if possible. 
The main points which the Society has always demanded 
from the outset are: 
(1) That both sides shall know what an agreement means. 
(2) The inspection of those account books which belong to 
the author. We are advised that this is a right, in the na- 
ture of a common law right, which cannot be denied or 
withheld. 
(3) ALWAYS AVOID A TRANSFER OF COPYRIGHT. 


With much, but by no means all, of the foregoing it is 
easy to agree. 

Let us start at the beginning. Is a formal agreement 
desirable? Is not a verbal understanding sufficient — con- 
firmed, if need be, by an exchange of letters? I do not 
think that any one who has had considerable experience of 
publishing would have any hesitation about answering that 
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question. A formal agreement is not only desirable, it is 
essential, and for more reasons than one. In the first place, 
if the agreement is properly drawn up, it defines in the most 
concise form possible the nature of the arrangement. It is 
thus the best and most practical form of record for the guid- 
ance of the many people concerned in carrying out the un- 
derstanding between author and publisher. If no such re- 
cord existed in the form of an agreement, it would have to 
be created for the efficient administration of the publish- 
er’s own business. I speak with no little feeling, because 
amongst the businesses with which I have at one time or 
another been associated was one where formal agreements 
were the exceptions rather than the rule, and even when 
formal agreements were signed, they were so ‘simple’ as to 
tell you nothing. The proprietor of the business said he 
never had any trouble, his authors always trusted him, 
which, indeed, they had every reason to do, for he was an 
exceptionally honourable man, who paid his firm’s cred- 
itor’s twenty shillings in the pound when he was under no 
legal liability to pay them one penny. But he never paused 
to think what would happen when the author’s executors 
and his own successors were confronted with one another, 
neither having the dimmest notion of their respective 
rights or obligations! A few score tangles of that kind to 
unravel would convince any one of the necessity of a formal 
agreement. But there are other reasons. It is essential 
that both parties should know precisely what rights are 
being conveyed. There is no more fruitful source of trouble 
than vagueness on such points, and yet agreements by 
letter almost invariably leave them undecided. It is very 
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easy to say, ‘We will deal with this or that question when it 
arises,’ but quite another thing to do so when the time 
arrives. A formal agreement compels both parties to face 
the issues at the outset; if they cannot agree then, the pro- 
bability is they will never do so. 

That authors should understand the arrangements into 
which they are entering is of the utmost importance, and 
nowadays, with the Authors’ Society behind them, they 
have no excuse for not knowing all there is to know; but 
there is one point that is apt to be overlooked, viz., that an 
unfavourable agreement with an honourable firm is at all 
times to be preferred to an impeccable agreement with an 
unscrupulous one. An agreement which is ideal from the 
point of view of one of the parties is likely to be unsatisfac- 
tory to the other party. A publisher who habitually enters 
into agreements with which no theoretical objection could 
be found, from the author’s point of view, either has no 
real intention of carrying out the agreements or, granted he 
has the best intentions, will inevitably find himself in the 
long run — failing some endowment or inexhaustible re- 
sources — unable to do so. I shall have occasion to refer to 
this subject later. 

Turning to the second of the main points which the 
Authors’ Society has always demanded, viz., ‘The inspec- 
tion of those account books which belong to the author,’ I 
can but express my wholehearted agreement, and deplore 
the fact that the ‘right’ is not more frequently exercised. 
Nothing would promote a greater feeling of confidence 
than an authoritative statement from time to time that 
such and such a publisher’s accounts had been examined 
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and found not only correct, but very well kept.? If there is 
any doubt about the right, provision should be made for it 
in every agreement. But may I suggest one qualification? 
The person exercising the right should possess an element- 
ary knowledge of book-keeping. It does not seem to me to 
be part of a publisher’s obligations to teach authors the el- 
ements of book-keeping, though I have spent many hours 
in the process. Authors cannot be expected to bother per- 
sonally about such things. I merely suggest that if ac- 
counts are a mystery to them, they should delegate the 
task of investigation to some one accustomed to figures. 
The object of the Authors’ Society in running an accounts 
department is presumably to save authors trouble and re- 
sponsibility of this kind. 

For some reason I have never been able to fathom, many 
authors have an instinctive feeling that publishers are im- 
mune from the laws of arithmetic; that, whilst with any 
one else ‘Expenditure $5000, Gross Receipts $4000’ means 
a loss of at any rate $1000, with publishers this is supposed 
to mean a thumping big profit. Probably this is due toa 
very natural disinclination on the part of authors to ad- 
mit even the possibility of any kind of shortcoming in their 
offspring. It is just this fact of the unique relationship be- 
tween the author and his book which makes publishing so 
different from any purely commercial pursuit, and at once 
more interesting and more difficult. 

The third main point, ‘Always avoid a transfer of copy- 


* Many American and a few British publishers issue their royalty 
statements formally certified by a chartered accountant; but if the 
statement does not include a stock account, such a certificate might in 
some cases have little value. 
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right,’ arises in connection with all the four main types of 
agreement. The recommendation would be more readily 
understood were the word ‘always’ omitted, because in 
this world, at any rate, you cannot eat your cake and 
have it. 


OUTRIGHT SALE 

The first method of dealing with literary property cited 
in the ‘Author’ is ‘selling it outright,’ which is described as 
‘sometimes satisfactory, if,’ etc. But you either sell your 
literary property outright or you do not. If you do — and 
I may add it is seldom satisfactory to the publisher — 
there is #pso facto a transfer of copyright. 

T have said it is seldom satisfactory to the publisher, and 
for this reason, that in most cases there is no way of gaug- 
ing the ‘proper price.’ To buy outright is, in fact, a pure 
gamble; and publishing is itself a sufficient gamble, without 
adding unnecessarily to the risk. Furthermore, in my ex- 
perience, it is inclined to be a case of ‘Heads I win, tails you 
lose,’ because if fortune does happen to favour the pub- 
lisher, he is almost certain to be expected (if not to be actu- 
ally called upon) to share the winnings with the loser. 

But there are points in favour of an outright purchase, 
No other method gives a publisher such a free hand to make 
any and every use of literary material and to exploit every 
possibility of finding markets for it. No other plan gives a 
publisher so much inducement to advertise. In fact, it is 
quite conceivable that an author would gain, on balance, 
as much as he would lose by the outright sale of say one or 
possibly two of his earlier works, if the deal were made with 
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a really enterprising firm of good standing. His reward 
would come with the publication of his subsequent books, 
for which a market would have been established. 


A Prorit-SHARING AGREEMENT . 

The second method cited is described as ‘a bad form of 
agreement.’ This statement seems to me altogether too 
sweeping. It is a method which has been much abused by 
publishers in the past, and has therefore, and naturally, 
fallen into disrepute. In so far as it lends itself more readily 
to abuse than the royalty system, it is a bad form of agree- 
ment; but, honourably carried out, there is much to be said 
in its favour for some classes of publications. It gives the 
publisher more work in connection with the rendering of 
accounts, and the author a great deal more information 
about costs of production, etc., than any other method. In 
fact, if the accounts are made out in the detailed form in 
which I consider the author is entitled to have them pre- 
sented, they are so instructive to a young author that he 
misses much if he never has a book published under this 
system. 

Theoretically, at any rate, the basis is equitable, because 
there are no profits until the actual costs of production and 
advertising are covered, and the only question thereafter 
is the proportion in which the profits are to be divided. It 
is, in effect, a partnership in which the interests of both 
parties are identical; but the author has to face the dis- 
advantages as well as the advantages of being in partnership 
with his publisher. (I am assuming that the agreement is 
being honourably carried out. I will refer to possible abuses 
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ina moment.) One of the greatest drawbacks seems to me 
the unevenness of the flow of the profits. This is best 
illustrated by an actual example. Under the royalty 
system, in the case of a book selling steadily at the rate of 
500 per annum, of which 2000 copies were printed at a 
time, the author’s income would be constant. Under a 
half-profits agreement the first year would show no profit, 
all the proceeds of the sales being absorbed by the cost of 
printing 2000 and binding (say) 1000. Towards the end of 
the second year, it would be necessary to bind up the 
second thousand copies, and this would eat into the avail- 
able profits. The third and fourth years, however, would 
show bumper profits, and both author and publisher would 
have their reward. But, in the meantime, the author has to 
live, and the fact that in the long run this method might 
yield him more would be poor consolation, if he had no 
other resources. 

For this reason, a profit-sharing agreement is not gener- 
ally applicable, but there are many cases where it is the 
ideal arrangement for both parties. There are, for instance, 
many learned works, written without any thought of direct 
pecuniary reward, whose publication may bring great in- 
direct return to their authors in the form of academic dis- 
tinctions or appointments. Books of this character seldom 
do more than pay their way, and they often take years to 
do that, but they bring kudos to both author and publisher, 
They are usually expensive to produce, and in such cases 
the author is likely to derive benefit from publication long 
before there are any profits to divide. In one instance I re- 
call, the author had retired from the lectureship his book 
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brought him before the book had paid its way. It was pub- 
lished by the predecessors of our predecessors in the early 
nineties; some five or six years ago it turned the corner, 
and it now yields author and publisher a steady profit. 
At this point it seems apposite to mention that all the 
criticisms of agreements I have ever read assume that the 
printed forms were intended to apply to novels. In fact, all 
discussions on matters connected with the book trade seem, 
consciously or unconsciously, to be based on the assump- 
tion that novels are the only books published, or, at any 
rate, the only ones that need be taken into account. How 
great a fallacy this is, a glance at the statistics of new books 
published will show. It is true that fiction heads the list as 
the biggest individual class, but novels represent only 
about one seventh or one-eighth of the total new books. 
Criticism that may be fair, when applied to an agreement 
for a novel, may be grossly unfair, when applied to some 
other kind of book. A profit-sharing agreement may thus 
be an unfavorable form of agreement for an unsuccessful 
novel, but a suitable one for a work on philosophy. 
Abuses. We will now turn to the abuses to which refer- 
ence has been made. They are referred to in the first three 
rules laid down by the Authors’ Society, quoted at the 
beginning of the chapter. The first does not seem to be 
very happily worded, in that it is not made clear to the 
author precisely wherein the danger lurks. It is that the 
charges for production may be excessive. The agreement 
should provide that the charges for printing, paper, bind- 
ing, etc., should be as per printer’s, stationer’s, and binder’s 
invoices, and should represent the publisher’s actual out- 
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of-the-pocket expenditure. If the publisher is his own 
printer or binder, an assurance should be obtained that the 
rates shall be his regular rates. 

Abuse No. 2 concerns advertising, and relates more to 
the past, when most book publishers issued one or more 
magazines or periodicals, than to the present, when com- 
paratively few do so. None the less, the advice is sound, 

Abuse No. 3, a charge for ‘office expenses,’ is of a much 
more controversial character, and there is a great deal to be 
said on both sides. Many of my fellow publishers will not 
agree with me, but (speaking generally) I think the Au- 
thors’ Society’s contention that this expenditure should not 
be included is just. If that be admitted, however, certain 
definite out-of-pocket expenses such as travellers’ com- 
mission, which have hitherto been covered by the ambigu- 
ous phrase ‘office expenses,’ would have to be separately 
charged. A commission paid to a traveller for securing an 
order for a specific book is as much an out-of-pocket ex- 
pense as a printer’s bill, and is a different matter from a 
traveller’s salary, which would, in any case, have to be met 
along with rents, rates, and taxes, were the particular book 
published or not. In brief, we can adopt the income-tax 
officials’ phrase, ‘expenses wholly, solely, and necessa- 
rily incurred,’ which automatically excludes any general 
charge." 

Turning to the other side of the account, to which the 
‘Author’ makes no reference, it is important to see that the 


t This plan, too, presents difficulties in definition and accounting. 
A small percentage charge agreed upon in advance, to cover actual edi- 
torial and selling expense, can be made fair to both parties and is easy 
to handle in accounting. — F. G. 
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agreement prcvides for full credit to be given for the pro- 
ceeds of the sales. It is merely a question of determining a 
fair average, because the trade terms fluctuate according 
to the quantity ordered and the time of ordering, viz., be- 
fore or after publication, and it would be an almost impos- 
sible task to treat each individual sale separately. 

So much for the possible abuses. They will not arise with 
a really good firm; and, unless the publisher’s honesty is 
above suspicion, I agree that it is wisest for authors to 
avoid a profit-sharing arrangement, useful and equitable as 
it often is. 

To rules 4-6 I must take exception, unless they are rules 
intended to be broken. According to rule 4 the author is 
not to give up American, colonial, and continental rights, 
Let us deal with them individually. 

(a) America. The advice is no doubt theoretically ex- 
cellent, particularly if applied to works of fiction, but of 
ordinary publications not five per cent are separately 
printed and copyrighted in the U.S.A. What about the 
other ninety-five per cent? Under a profit-sharing agree- 
ment it often pays the author handsomely to allow his pub- 
lisher to sell an edition to the United States. Is he wise to 
take the advice of the Authors’ Society and debar his pub- 
lisher from making a bargain profitable to both parties? In 
the case of one book in our list, issued under a profit-sharing 
agreement, the American publishers, who have imported 
thousands of copies, have clamoured for the right to re- 
print the book in America. I referred the decision to the 
author and left him free to do as he pleased. He went into 
the matter most closely, and found that even if he secured a 
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12% per cent royalty, which represents the maximum he 
could expect in view of the lapse of the American copyright, 
he would not be so well off as under the status quo. I was 
accordingly instructed to remind the American publishers 
that they had refused to print the book at the outset, when 
it would have benefited the author by securing his copy- 
right, and that now he found it more profitable to leave 
matters as they stood. Would it be any good telling that 
author never to part with his American rights. 

Every English publisher worth his salt tries to ensure 
American copyright for his authors’ books by securing an 
offer from an American publisher to print their work in the 
States; if he fails, he sells sheets, which is usually less pro- 
fitable to the author, though sometimes more, as in the 
instance cited above. Are agreements to be drafted with 
the five per cent or the ninety-five per cent of cases in the 
foreground? The Authors’ Society has the five per cent 
firmly in mind, the publisher the ninety-five per cent. 
Therein lies the difference. 

Novels are seldom sold in sheets, and if the reservation 
of the American rights were confined to them and to such 
books as really called for separate printing in the States, 
the advice would be more practical, though not necessarily 
sound.? 

(b) Colonial rights. What the author is to achieve by 
keeping these is a mystery I cannot pretend to explain. 
Not a quarter of one per cent of new books by English 
authors are separately printed in any British dominion, so 


t All this, mutatis mutandis, is sound doctrine for the American 
author considering the disposition of his British rights. — F. G. 
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that there would not seem to be even a theoretical ad- 
vantage in reserving these rights. If, on the other hand, 
they are included with the British rights, there is every 
probability of a substantial proportion of every edition 
printed being sold by the British publisher in the dominions 
overseas — surely a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

(c) Continental rights. This refers primarily to the 
Tauchnitz editions, but would include any competitors of 
Tauchnitz who may from time to time arise or who are al- 
ready in existence. The output of the Tauchnitz collection 
is at most sixty volumes per year, about ninety per cent of 
which are fiction. For the most part only established 
authors are included. It would be simple, as I have fre- 
quently pointed out, for an author to reserve the right 
to have his work included in the Tauchnitz or any similar 
collection issued for circulation on the Continent without 
thereby depriving the British publisher of the right to sell 
his edition everywhere in Europe, if he can do so, because 
the more expensive British editions do not compete with 
the cheap paper-bound Tauchnitz editions. But despite 
this alternative (which is quite satisfactory to Tauchnitz), 
and for the sake of a merely theoretical 60 to 12,000% 
chance, the Authors’ Society still continues to recommend 
authors to exclude from their contracts with British pub- 
lishers the right to sell their books on the continent of 
Europe. 

In an issue of the ‘Author’ in which the recommendation 
appears, the editor, with quite unconscious humour, com- 


* Twelve thousand equals the approximate number of new books 
published yearly in Great Britain. 
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plains that British publishers show lack of enterprise in 
failing to take greater advantage of the Scandinavian mar- 
ket. To withhold from a publisher the right to sell a book 
on the Continent and then to abuse him for not doing it, 
would seem to be a little inconsistent. But somehow few 
besides myself seem to think it strange, and I find, in prac- 
tice, that publishers are expected to agree not to sell on the 
Continent, but none the less to do so! 

This proceeding is not a little disconcerting to any one 
trained to judge a business man’s integrity by his readiness 
to carry out an agreement to his own hurt. In any case, 
there is no point in the continuance of the practice, and it is 
high time that the references in agreements to the conti- 
nental market should conform with the intentions of the 
parties, and not say one thing and in practice mean the 
opposite. 

Rule 5. ‘Not to give up serial or translation rights’ needs 
qualification. Theoretically, the advice may be sound, but 
what, presumably, concerns the author most is that those 
rights should be exploited to his greatest advantage. If and 
when that end can best be achieved by his reserving the 
rights (which it often can, in the case of successful authors) 
there is no more to be said, but there are many cases where 
the reverse is true. A publisher may be in a position to 
create or secure an opening for the serial rights, in which 
case is the author to persist in reserving them? Is his talent 
to be wrapped in a napkin? The reservation of translation 
rights often has that effect. I am aware that many pub- 
lishers do not trouble themselves in the least about trans- 
lations. That the author is wise to reserve the rights in 
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such cases is self-evident, but there are other firms which 
not only place an exceptionally large proportion of trans- 
lation rights, but actually create the openings by personal 
visits and recommendations to foreign publishers. 

To give just one example among many — a leading Ger- 
man publisher, whom I frequently visit, has at my sug- 
gestion embarked, as an experiment, upon the publication 
of German translations of English works on Philosophy. 
He left the original selection largely to us, and has signed 
agreements for six publications from our list. He has not, 
I believe, acquired any other translation rights from Eng- 
lish authors, and there is not the slightest likelihood that 
more than one at most of those six books would have been 
issued in German, had the authors reserved the rights. 
Would they have been well advised to do so? 

If the author is in a position to do better for himself, by 
all means let him reserve the rights; but to do so merely 
for the sake of doing so is quite another thing. Let him 
first make sure whether the publisher with whom he is nego- 
tiating has or has not special facilities for dealing with them. 

This is another of the many questions which seem to be 
judged almost exclusively from the point of view of fiction 
(and a best-seller at that!), where the sum involved may be 
considerable. In the case of translations of works of scien- 
tific and philosophic interest, the market is of necessity 
much more restricted, the amounts at issue are often in- 
considerable, and, from a purely commercial point of view, 
no commission (not even the entire proceeds!) would make 
it worth while to devote the time to this side of their work 
which some publishers do. 
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But are there never to be any other than commercial 
considerations? 

Is it or is it not desirable that there should be a wider 
dissemination in foreign countries of English ideas and 
learning? The authors I have had the privilege to repre- 
sent have, without exception, though in varying degrees, 
stressed the importance of having their work available in 
other languages far above the pecuniary return. Per- 
sonally, I feel that to assist in the interchange of ideas be- 
tween the peoples of different nations is one of the most 
useful services that can be rendered. So strongly do I feel 
this, that the decisive question to me is who can be the 
most certain of placing the rights, not who ought theo- 
retically to control them. The steps it is necessary to take to 
ensure competent translations, etc., are discussed in Chap- 
ter IX. 

Rule 6, ‘Not to bind yourself for future work to any pub- 
lisher’ is a subject of perennial controversy. The analogy, 
given in the ‘Author,’ that you might as well bind yourself 
in the future to any one solicitor or doctor might be ap- 
propriate, if solicitors and doctors were allowed to devote 
their energy to stealing one another’s clients or patients, 

In the publishing trade the frequency of attempts to 
reap where others have sown has in some cases necessitated 
the securing of an option on the author’s next work. No 
man would be expected to till virgin soil if he had no cer- 
tainty of reaping more than the first crop. To suggest that 
he ought thereafter to be satisfied to bid in open competi- 
tion with those who had done nothing to prepare the soil 
would be palpably unjust. 
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That these options are frequently abused is common 
knowledge; but that they are often necessary must, like- 
wise, be admitted. The question to be decided is the kind 
of option that is fair, and that question has to be answered 
in relation to the circumstances and, in particular, the risks 
which the publisher is running. The author of a first novel 
could reasonably be expected to bind himself to the extent 
of two further novels, but the suggestion that he should 
bind himself to the extent of five or six seems to me inde- 
fensible. Properly worded, an option need by no means 
prove onerous. If the publisher intends spending a great 
deal of money on advertising a first novel and on establish- 
ing the author’s reputation, the terms the author would re- 
ceive for the second book would obviously have to be rather 
less favourable than those a publisher who had not spent 
that money could offer, because capital outlay of that kind 
has to be spread over two or three books to justify the ex- 
penditure and prove remunerative. In practice, it is not 
the first and perhaps most popular book by an author 
which pays the publisher best, but the second or third, in 
the publication of which he is reaping the benefit of his 
earlier work and expenditure. Certain publishing houses 
are so well aware of this fact that they will resort to almost 
any expedient to entice away from his original publisher 
a novelist whose work has been, or is being, specially 
boomed. 

In some circles this blatant exhibition of the predatory 
instinct is considered ‘enterprising,’ and was, and perhaps 
still is, greatly encouraged by certain (not all) literary 
agents. But it is becoming recognized that this kind of 
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enterprise, though possibly advantageous to a few agents, 
is not in the long run beneficial to the author, the publisher, 
or the book trade. (That as a method it should have ap- 
pealed to certain literary agents is not surprising, because 
it affords one of the simplest ways of opening up relations 
with young and successful authors.) 

' What is important is that the option clause should be 
properly worded. In many cases all that will be called for 
will be a simple provision that ‘the publishers shall have 
the first offer of the author’s next literary work suitable 
for publication in book form.’ Such a clause binds the 
author to very little, but it does ensure to the publisher the 
chance of seeing the next book, and makes things just a 
little more difficult for the predatory publishers. The au- 
thor is still free to change his publisher, if there is any real 
reason for doing so. 

In the case of a first novel, the risks run by the publisher 
are disproportionately high, and the clause is likely to be 
more stringently worded. It will probably state the exact 
terms and conditions upon which the next novel is to be 
published (if accepted) and possibly the next two novels. 
Frequently, when the option covers two novels, the terms 
for the first are defined and the terms for the second are left 
open for subsequent discussion and mutual agreement. 

If, under the terms of the original agreement, the 
royalty is on a sliding scale, the option may provide for the 
royalty on the new book starting at the point which the 
previous book had reached. This is, of course, a most ad- 
vantageous arrangement for the author, and, as a custom- 
ary practice, is a comparatively recent innovation. In 
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cases where a publisher has an option on an author’s next 
tavo (or more) books, it has been debated whether refusal 
of the first book offered under the option clause should re- 
lease the author from any further obligations, or whether 
he is still bound to offer further books up to the number 
specified in the option clause. The fair solution, in my 
view, is that the option should lapse and that the author 
should be unfettered in his efforts to place the ‘refused 
book’ elsewhere; but that should he fail to get it published 
within (say) a year of its refusal, the original option should 
remain in force. 


Tue Royatty SYSTEM 

The third method of dealing with literary property is the 
one most frequently adopted. We can safely agree that 
‘with certain limitations it is the best form of agreement’ 
for common use. What limitations the Authors’ Society 
has in mind are not stated, but one was mentioned in the 
chapter on ‘The Price of Books.’ In that same chapter, 
information will be found concerning the best way of as- 
certaining what royalties are, and are not, practicable. Be- 
cause it is possible to pay this or that royalty in one 
case, it by no means follows that it is possible (or exped- 
ient) to do so in another. It might be a sound method 
of reasoning were novels of 80,000 words in length, is- 
sued at $2.00, the only books to be considered; but, as 
I have pointed out before, novels represent at most but 
one seventh of the new books published. Furthermore, a 
publisher accepting a first novel containing 160,000 words 
has not the same margin (if he has any margin at all!) as he 
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would have were the length 80,000. Although this is quite 
obvious, it is a point almost consistently overlooked by 
authors. 

If the question is examined at all, it is from the point 
of view of the established novelist. When you are going 
to print over 15,000 copies, it does not affect the cost by 
much more than two cents per copy whether the composi- 
tion amounts to $400 or $800, but if the first edition con- 
sists of 1500, the difference is 25 cents per copy. Perhaps 
I may be permitted to take this opportunity to emphasize 
that the increases in costs of production discussed in detail 
in Chapter III all tend to make it harder for the writer at 
the bottom of the ladder and, by comparison, easier for the 
writer who has arrived at the top. 

To return to the amount of the royalty, we have already 
seen that in a self-supporting publication the only source 
whence the royalty can come is the margin between the 
costs of production and the amount received by the pub- 
lisher from the book trade. Many authors fail to grasp 
this obvious and elementary fact, and give themselves and 
others much unnecessary tribulation through their failure 
to do so. It sounds very nice to say, ‘Here is my manu- 
script; it must be published at $1.50 and I must have a fif- 
teen per cent royalty’; but, if the book is going to cost 
with plates ninety cents per copy to produce, and the re- 
ceipts will not amount to more than ninety cents per copy, 
the author is crying for the moon; and however ‘enter- 
prising’ the publisher, the fact remains that he cannot 
provide it. As matters stand, there is far too much guess- 
work in fixing the amount of the royalty. There are times 
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when it is inevitable that chance should enter in; but in 
most cases it is possible to calculate in advance exactly 
what margin any particular undertaking will show. If the 
margin is insufficient, and the cost of production cannot be 
reduced, the question of increasing the price has to be con- 
sidered. Will such an increase kill or curtail the sale? In 
many cases a publisher is bound to advise that it will; in 
others, that it will not have any serious effect. These 
situations arise more constantly now than they did, owing 
to the increase in production costs being out of all propor- 
tion to the increase in published prices. Many books are 
too cheap, and leave no adequate margin for author and 
publisher, though this fact is seldom realized, even by 
authors whose interests may thereby be prejudiced. 

The impression that there are unsuspected margins out 
of which higher and yet higher royalties can be paid is so 
widespread that, in advocating the substitution of careful 
calculation for guesswork in arriving at the amount of the 
royalty, I should like to place on record that, whatever the 
position may have been in the past, publishers to-day have 
nothing tolose and everything to gain by courting inquiry 
into facts and figures; the present tendency is to attempt 
to work with an insufficient margin, a policy which, in the 
long run, can only prove disastrous. It is my opinion that 
an impartial investigation would result to-day in the scal- 
ing down of royalties on the first 2000 copies sold in many 
more cases than it would increase them. 

At this point it would be most desirable to reprint in 
full the opening chapter of ‘A Publisher’s Confessions,’ by 
the late Walter Hines Page, the famous ambassador-pub- 
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lisher. He dealt with the whole question of royalties much 
more succinctly than I could, but, as the book has recently 
been reissued at a popular price by Messrs. Wm. Heine- 
mann, Ltd., I cannot do better than refer my readers to it. 
In the meantime, I will give one brief quotation: 


The rise of royalties paid to popular authors is the most im- 
portant recent fact in the publishing world. It has not been 
many years since ten per cent was the almost universal rule; 
and a ten per cent royalty on a book that sells only reasonably 
well is a fair bargain between publisher and author. If the 
publisher do his work well — make the book well, advertise it 
well, keep a well-ordered and well-managed and energetic house 
— this division of the profits is a fair division — except in the 
case of a book that has a phenomenally large sale. Then he can 
afford to pay more. Unless a book has a pretty good sale, it will 
not leave a profit after paying more than a ten per cent royalty. 


He is, of course, referring to American conditions, and in 
America a publisher’s working expenses are greater than in 
England, but that is met to a large extent by the fact that 
‘a pretty good sale’ in the States would mean about double 
what we should consider ‘a pretty good sale’ over here. If 
applied to books published at less than $2.50 and having a 
sale of less than 2000 copies, Mr. Page’s diagnosis unques- 
tionably holds good for English publications. It is not un- 
til the 20007 mark is passed that profits are made. 

A rising royalty meets this precise difficulty, because 
with most publications (not all) there comes a stage where 
the available margin increases, and it is equitable that the 


1 In view of the much heavier cost of production in the United 
States, the more extensive advertising campaign, and the larger over- 
head which American publishers have to bear, wherever the author 
says 2000 copies the American reader should read 5000 copies. — F, G, 
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author should share the benefit, as he would do ipso facto 
under a profit-sharing agreement. 

The fact that royalties are almost invariably calculated 
upon the published price is apt to mislead authors as to the 
proportion of the proceeds they are being paid. Most au- 
thors who were receiving a royalty of ten per cent on the 
published price would be surprised were they told that 
they are having nearly, if not quite, one sixth of the pub- 
lisher’s gross receipts. Yet it needs only a simple calcula- 
tion to demonstrate that ten per cent on the published 
price is fifteen per cent on two thirds of the published price, 
which, on an average, represents the maximum the pub- 
lisher obtains for his wares after travellers’ commissions 
have been deducted. 

Agreement forms. Although it is not in the programme 
printed at the beginning of this chapter, I propose, before 
passing on to the fourth method of dealing with literary 
property, to comment upon some of the clauses to be found 
in most printed forms of royalty agreement. In doing so, 
I shall take into consideration the criticisms of agreements 
which have from time to time appeared in the columns of 
the ‘Author.’ As previously explained, those criticisms are 
almost invariably vitiated by the assumption that the 
agreement form is for a novel, whereas the reverse would 
be nearer the truth, because probably nine out of ten forms 
are used for books other than novels. Criticism which may 
be valid where a novel is concerned may be directly mis- 
leading or even nonsense when applied to some other type 
of book. There may conceivably be wisdom in stipulating 
that a new novel shall be published at $2.00, and that a 
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publisher shall have no power to alter the price (that he 
would not do so unless there were some overwhelmingly 
good reason need not trouble us!), but it is obviously ab- 
surd to expect a publisher to tie himself down in a similar 
fashion in the case, let us say, of a work on economics, the 
final length of which is still uncertain, or a book of travel 
for which the illustrations have still be to selected; and it 
is for such cases that printed agreement forms are used. 
The first thing in every agreement is a recital of the par- 
ties to the agreement, and already at this stage there is a 
divergence of opinion between author and publisher. With 
the contention of the Authors’ Society that a contract for 
publication should be made with a firm only, and not with 
its successors and assigns, it would be easy to sympathize, 
were there no such things as limited liability companies; 
but in these days when nearly all publishing businesses are 
companies, public or private, the arguments lose a good 
deal of force. However disadvantageous to an author it 
might be for the proprietor of X.Y.Z. Ltd. to assign his 
contracts to Q.R. Ltd., the fact that the agreements were 
not assignable need not stop him. He would not worry 
about the agreements, he would transfer his shares in- 
stead * — a very questionable advantage to the author. 
But there is behind the contention a very real grievance. 
It arises in the case of the liquidation or bankruptcy of a 
publishing house, when, despite the fact that substantial 
sums are owing to them and their agreements have been 


2 In other words, Q.R. Ltd. would buy sufficient shares to secure a 
controlling interest in X.Y.Z. Ltd., thus taking over the X.Y.Z. busix 
ness without a single agreement having to be assigned. 
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flagrantly broken, authors are unable to secure release from 
their contracts. 

This is obviously unjust, causes needless suffering to au- 
thors, and is easily remediable. Why the Authors’ Society 
has not devoted to this point a fraction of the energy it 
has given to some quite fanciful grievances has always 
puzzled me. To prevent the publisher from assigning the 
agreement is no cure, though there would be no harm in 
stipulating that he should not do so were the royalties in 
arrear. The remedy is to insert in the ‘out of print’ clause 
some words to the following effect, ‘or if, by reason of 
bankruptcy, payment due to the author shall not be made 
as specified herein, then all rights conveyed in this agree- 
ment shall revert to the author without further notice.’ 
Personally, I should be inclined to go still further and pro- 
vide for the rights to revert at any time if after due notice 
the royalty payments remained unpaid more than (say) 
three months after the due date. 

It has been suggested to me that some publishers would 
consider this insulting. To any such it is easy to point out 
that the clause is obviously not going to be operative in 
their case, and to inquire what ground, therefore, they 
have for objecting. But it is not for me to teach the Au- 
thors’ Society its business! 

To the publisher it is a distinct advantage that the par- 
ties to the agreement should include his successors and 
assigns as well as the author’s executors, and most agree- 
ments contain this provision.* 


® Under German law (unless otherwise provided in the contract) the 
assignment of an individual book is not permissible without the au 
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The opening clause usually prescribes the date for the 
delivery of the manuscript and the time within which it is 
to be published. Though seldom mentioned, it may be 
just as important that the time to be occupied by the au- 
thor in proof-reading should be stated. Most authors are 
commendably prompt, but there are others. ... 

The next clause probably opens with some such phrase 
as ‘In consideration of the payments hereinafter men- 
tioned,’ and goes on to define the rights to be assigned to 
the publisher. According to the Authors’ Society, the ut- 
most a publisher ought to have is a terminable licence to 
print a stipulated number of copies for sale at a defined 
price in a restricted area and, of course, in one language 
only. It is just possible — probable, in fact — that some 
further limitations have been overlooked. After careful 
study of the restrictions, one is left with the feeling that in 
granting a licence to peep at his manuscript an author has 
perhaps done more than is wise! Probably, in fact, that 
the length and direction of the glimpse ought to be re- 
stricted! Let us examine all these limitations: 

(1) That in a royalty agreement the author should not 
assign the copyright, but that it should be a terminable 
licence for a restricted period of years. Here the weight of 
the evidence is against any such restriction. How much 
time and attention, let alone capital, would you expect a 
man to expend upon a house or other property of which he 
only had a short lease? Obviously the more permanent 


thor’s consent — such consent not to be unreasonably withheld. The 
original publisher still remains responsible. On the other hand, the 
assignment of groups of publications or the whole of a publisher’s list 
ts permissible. 
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the publisher’s interest in a book, the greater inducement 
he has to exploit its possibilities. Without adequate se- 
curity, the better kind of publishing — the publishing 
of books of permanent rather than ephemeral interest — 
would become even more difficult than it is at present. 

What publisher could, for instance, embark upon such 
an undertaking as the ‘Library of Philosophy’ if the occa- 
sional volumes that proved financial successes were liable 
to be transferred to his competitors? As well ask a fruit- 
grower toplantanapple orchard in ground of which he was 
only offered a five years’ lease as expect a publisher of se- 
rious books to acceptashort terminable licence. There are, 
doubtless, exceptional cases; but in general and in the long 
run an agreement for the duration of copyright is advan- 
tageous and equitable to both parties, and essential to the 
publisher. . 

The only serious objection to be encountered is that a 
change in the ownership of the publishing business might 
inflict hardship upon the author. This, however, is a point 
that could be met by some less drastic provision than a 
short terminable licence. 

(2) That the rights conveyed should be restricted to 
book publication in the English language. This point has 
been touched upon in connection with profit-sharing agree- 
ments, and the same remarks apply. The criterion should 
be, Who, in fact, will see that the rights in question are 
exploited? In any case, the publisher will need the ex- 
clusive right to publish in book form in the sera 
language. 

(3) That the territory should be, as far as possible, re- 
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stricted. There should be no such restrictions upon the 
activities of the British publisher in selling the English 
edition. The only possible exception would be the Amer- 
ican market in the comparatively few cases where dual 
typesetting and separate publication in the States were 
probable. Here it may be well to add that the practice of 
throwing in the Canadian market with the American rights 
is to be deplored. 

The occasional necessity of reserving the right to pub- 
lish a separate edition for circulation on the Continent has 
already been discussed. 

(4) That the published price should be defined may be 
theoretically desirable, but in practice is seldom possible 
at the time of signing the agreement. The probable price 
should, of course, be stated. 

To sum up: the minimum a book publisher requires is 
the exclusive right for the duration of copyright to produce 
a work (or any substantial part thereof) in book form in 
the English language throughout the world (possibly ex- 
cluding the U.S.A.)." In most cases it will be inadvisable 
to exclude the U.S.A., and in many cases it may prove ex- 
pedient to entrust the publisher with translation or other 
rights. Several distinguished authors who started by ex- 
cluding American and translation rights from agreements 
with my firm now, of their own accord, include them. One 
author solemnly excludes this, that, and the other right, 

The minimum requirement of the American publishers for an 
American author is the assignment of the copyright for the duration 
thereof, with the exclusive right to publish in book form in the English 


language, with the possible though not desirable exception of the 
British Empire other than Canada. — F. G. 
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and then, as soon as the agreement is signed, requests us 
to act as if the rights had mot been excluded! 

The next clause in the agreement before me states that 
‘All details as to the time and manner of production and 
advertisement (except as hereby otherwise provided) and 
the number and destination of free copies for the Press or 
others, shall be left to the sole discretion of the publishers, 
who shall bear all expenses of production, except the 
amount (if any) of author’s corrections by which the cost 
of corrections of proofs other than printers’ errors, at per 
printers’ invoice, exceeds __ per cent of the cost of type- 
setting, which extra amount shall be borne by the author.’ 

This sounds more formidable than it is in practice. Some 
one must have the control, and as he who pays the piper 
calls the tune, in a royalty agreement it is left to the pub- 
lisher to do so. But that does not mean that if the author 
particularly wants a blue binding the publisher will insist 
upon making it magenta. Most publishers are ready and 
willing to put themselves to considerable trouble to please 
authors in matters of this kind, particularly when the au- 
thors are specific and not vague in their requirements. It 
costs no more to bind a book in one colour than in another, 
and if a publisher has his own idiosyncrasies in such a mat- 
ter, he has plenty of opportunities of indulging them, and 
has no need to begrudge an author one such chance. My 
advice to authors who have set their hearts upon binding 
of a particular colour is either to send a pattern of the 
colour, or, better still, to name a book published by the 
same publisher which is bound in the cloth approved. 
Nowadays binding cases are seldom made until an ad- 
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vance copy of the book is ready, so that to wait for the 
publisher to submit samples may mean delay. 

The allowance made to authors for corrections has been 
the subject of endless controversy. If a manuscript is type- 
written, the typescript can be corrected just as well as the 
printed proof, though some points needing correction will 
elude even a vigilant author until he sees the printed page. 
If the typescript has already been heavily corrected, it will 
be much cheaper for the author to have it retyped, and 
then to revise it finally with great care and attention, than 
to incur a correction bill. It is doubtful whether there is 
any direction where there is so little to show for your 
money as in expenditure on corrections. The printers’ 
charge works out at about 4s. to 4s. 6d. per hour, and any 
one who has tried his hand at making alterations in stand- 
ing type, as I have done for days on end, will know how 
little can be accomplished in an hour. Whether an author 
exceeds the allowance depends more upon the care with 
which the manuscript is prepared before it is handed to the 
publisher than upon the generosity of the publisher’s al- 
lowance, strange as this may sound. Ten to twelve per 
cent of the cost of composition is in my opinion a fair al- 
lowance in the case of a typewritten manuscript that has 
been carefully gone through, but not even fifty per cent 
will suffice a careless author. The point is touched upon 
again in the chapter on Production.” 

Clause 4 deals with the published price — a subject al- 


t In this country the printer’s charge for corrections ranges from 
$2.00 to $2.50 per hour. Houghton Mifflin Company allow the author 
for his corrections twenty per cent of the cost of the composition. — 
F, G. 
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ready discussed — and contains two provisions which are 
not always included by publishers, though pressed for 
(with justice) by the Authors’ Society, viz., ‘That the book 
shall not be remaindered within two years of first publi- 
cation,’ and secondly, that the author shall be given the 
option of purchasing the remainder stock. This latter pro- 
vision, though equitable enough, is apt to prove onerous 
in practice. Some of the best remainder buyers are passing 
birds, who have to be caught on the wing. Even forty- 
eight hours’ delay may mean an opportunity forever lost, 
and how often can one be sure of an answer from an author 
in forty-eight hours, or, for that matter, an answer at all? 

Clauses 5 and 6 deal with the rendering of accounts, a 
subject which is examined fully in a later chapter. As will 
be seen, the author should receive a complete statement 
every year with an interim statement at the half year, if 
the sales warrant it. In the case of a first novel, or a book 
that is unlikely to pay its way, it is not unusual for a cer- 
tain number of copies to be free of royalty, and such an 
arrangement, despite all-that is said to the contrary, is 
often equitable to both parties. It merely ensures that 
during the period when the proceeds of the sales have not 
even covered the printing bill — let alone yielded a profit 
to anybody — the publisher should not have to add to his 
loss the payment of royalties to the author. In effect, it 
makes the arrangement more akin to a profit-sharing agree- 
ment whilst still preserving the royalty principle. In some 
agreements the royalty is payable on the ‘free’ copies, in 
the event of over 1000 or more than say 1500 copies being 
sold, in which case, unless the publisher is considerably out 
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of pocket on the undertaking, the author receives the full 
royalty. 

Clause 7 specifies the royalties to be paid and provides 
that they shall be calculated on the published price, if the 
copies are sold at above a certain proportion of the pub- 
lished price. Many agreements say ‘at above half price,’ 
others ‘at above one third’ or ‘one quarter.’ It is a point 
upon which there has been a good deal of controversy, and, 
as is usual with all such controversies, it has been discussed 
and judged with novels primarily in mind. Now, with nov- 
els it is possible to justify fixing the dividing line at one 
quarter, because, in practice, a novel is saleable on the 
usual trade terms for novels, i.e., above half price, or fail- 
ing that, as a remainder, which, in the case of a 7s. 6d. 
novel, is below one quarter of the published price. There 
is no halfway about it. This is not, however, true of other 
publications. In the first place the ‘remainder’ will quite 
possibly fetch more than a quarter, though less than half 
the published price. More important still, there may be 
openings to be exploited for special editions at reduced 
prices to organizations or societies such as the National 
Home Reading Union, the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion, the Plebs League, and a hundred and one other bod- 
ies. Publishers are constantly accused of lack of enter- 
prise in not following up such opportunities, but it is ob- 
vious that they cannot do so if their agreements do not give 
them the power. To the retort that each opening should 
be referred to the author, my reply is that, if there were 
time, I should communicate with the author, even though 
there was no legal necessity to do so, but in most cases 
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there is not time. Supplementary agreements spell delay, 
and before the negotiations are completed, the oppor- 
tunity has slipped by. The test is how the thing works 
out in practice; success is apt to come to the seller who can 
give a quick decision. 

It is easy to demonstrate that any particular dividing 
line is unfair to one or other party, if not absurd in its in- 
cidence. If, for instance, a publisher of a $1.50 book, who 
had agreed to pay the full royalty on all copies sold at 
above one quarter of the published price, had the good for- 
tune to find a remainder buyer willing to pay 38 cents per 
copy, he would be much worse off than if he sold the stock 
for, say, 30 cents, or even 25 cents per copy. If the full roy- 
alty were 20 per cent and the amount payable on remainder 
sales ro per cent (it would probably be 5 per cent), the dis- 
advantage would be substantial. Here is how it would 
work out: 20 per cent on $1.50 = 30 cents, which leaves 8 
cents (out of the 38 cents) for the publisher, i.e., less than 
the cost of the binding: 10 per cent on 30 cents = 3 cents, 
leaving 27 cents for the publisher, i.e., sufficient to make 
it worth while to bind any stock still unbound. A more 
equitable solution would obviously seem to be a sliding 
scale, e.g.: 

(1) The full royalty on the published price on all copies sold 

at above half the published price. 

(2) The full royalty calculated upon the exact amount re- 
ceived on sales at or below half price, but above one 
quarter. 

(3) A nominal royalty of five per cent on the net receipts of 
all copies sold at or below one quarter of the published 
price. 
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Copies disposed of under category 3 would almost inva- 
riably be sold at less than the cost of manufacture, and in 
such cases would, in contracts with American publishers, 
carry no royalty. In England the custom is to pay a nom- 
inal five per cent royalty on the amount received, however 
heavy the loss on the copies sold, if they are sold as books, 
not, of course, if they are sold as waste paper for pulping. 
Whether there is any justification for the payment of even 
a nominal royalty on copies sold below cost is an open 
question, but the sum is never substantial, and the Eng- 
lish plan has the advantage of securing to the author de- 
finite information as to the amount the books realized. 

Authors would never think of asking an American pub- 
lisher for a royalty on remainder sales below cost; but if 
English publishers attempted to include the same pro- 
vision, there would be an outcry. I might go further, and 
add a more general statement that if English authors would 
sign contracts with English publishers on the terms and 
conditions which they are usually prepared to accept from 
American publishers, the path of the English publisher 
would be a good deal rosier.* 

The clause referring to the royalties often includes a pro- 
vision that thirteen copies shall be reckoned as twelve, in 
continuance of a very old custom of supplying a ‘baker’s 
dozen,’ i.e., throwing in the thirteenth copy gratis, Some 


« The American practice of paying on all sales at a reduced price a 
royalty of ten per cent of the price actually received, unless the price 
is cost or less—in which case no royalty is paid —is a fair one and 
simple in accounting. The roses which the author sees blooming along 
the path of the American publisher are not without their own peculiar 
thorns. — F. G, 
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firms have discarded the method, but it has certain great 
advantages which are examined in connection with ‘trade 
terms.’ At the end of the clause will usually be found the 
somewhat obvious but necessary statement that ‘no roy- 
alties will be paid upon any copies presented to the author 
or others, or to the Press, or destroyed by fire or in 
transit.’ 

Separate clauses will define the royalties to be paid on 
(a) any special editions for America and the British do- 
minions; (d) cheap editions. 

With regard to (a), it is well that authors should realize 
that a ‘special edition’ is not necessarily a specially printed 
edition. It may be separately printed, but it is more usually 
part of the English edition set aside for the purpose and 
for which, if the sale is to America, new title-pages are 
printed, bearing the American publisher’s imprint. Most 
novels and some other books are issued in colonial editions. 
These may be in cheaper binding and will probably have 
the words ‘Colonial Edition’ printed on either the title- 
page or jacket. In some instances, apart from the substi- 
tution of the words ‘Colonial Edition’ for the English 
price, there is nothing to distinguish such copies from those 
sold in England. The royalties paid on these special edi- 
tions are almost invariably calculated upon the exact 
amount received by the publisher, though in the case of 

colonial editions of novels it is quite usual to fix an exact 
sum, e.g., threepence per copy. The purport of these 
‘special editions’ and their importance is examined else- 
where. Meanwhile I should like to emphasize that they 
are not, as a rule, separately manufactured. Many ‘griev- 
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ances’ arise from the failure of authors to grasp this ele- 
mentary point. 

With regard to (0), the Authors’ Society contends that 
no cheaper edition should be allowed to be published with- 
out the sanction of the author within two years from the 
date of first publication, and it is undoubtedly right in so 
doing; unfortunately, the Society’s wording goes on to say 
that ‘if within three years no cheaper edition has been pro- 
duced by the publisher, then the publisher’s right, as far as 
the cheap edition is concerned, should be determined.’ 
Let us consider what this means. Take the case of a pop- 
ular work on psychology issued at $2.00, which at the end 
of two years is selling even better than it did in the first 
year. If the publisher does not bring out a cheap edition 
during the third year, he is not only to lose the right of do- 
ing so subsequently, when it might be profitable, but to 
leave the author free to sell some other publisher the right 
to step in and undersell. Clearly the original publisher is 
likely to be in the best position to decide the appropriate 
moment at which a cheap edition should be issued. 

The next clause deals with American and translation 
rights, questions which, like the ‘option on the next book,’ 
have been discussed in connection with profit-sharing agree- 
ments. But there is one important aspect of the mat- 
ter which needs further emphasis.* It is an undisputed 
fact that American publishers are often influenced in their 
decisions concerning manuscripts by unknown or com- 
paratively unknown writers by the judgment of their Eng- 


t In what follows the American reader may read British for Ameri- 
can and vie versa. — F. G. 
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lish colleagues. I do not suggest that all American pub- 
lishers are favourably influenced by the judgment of all 
their British colleagues, or vice versa. But there is no ques- 
tion that in a very large proportion of cases the imprint of 
the British publisher (or the good will of his firm, if you 
prefer it) may be a deciding factor in placing the American 
rights. Some literary agents claim that their recommenda- 
tion has equal value, but a moment’s reflection will show 
the absurdity of any such contention. An agent is solely 
interested in effecting a sale. The publisher, on the other 
hand, has backed his judgment with his money and his im- 
print. Is it not natural that his verdict should carry con- 
viction? The amount of conviction will vary according to 
the publisher’s success. In some cases it will be sufficient 
to enable him to place American rights of a book by an un- 
known author entirely upon his ‘say so,’ without the Amer- 
ican publisher having read so much as a line of it. Here, 
then, you have the case of a manuscript becoming readily 
saleable to an American publisher just because a particu- 
lar British publisher has decided to take it. (The same 
thing may be true, but to a lesser extent, in the reverse 
direction.) But if the publisher in question suggests that 
he is entitled to some share of the benefit of his own good 
will, he is liable to be told that he is a thief and a robber. 
_ It has always puzzled me why the Authors’ Society, 

which is rightly insistent upon the claim of the author to 
benefit by what he has created, should consider it iniqu:- 
tous for publishers to claim remuneration for what they 
have created. Of course, many publishers create no good 
will of the kind I refer to. Their imprint carries no weight, 
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and they are not entitled to consideration. But a firm that 
has laboriously built up a reputation for publishing nothing 
but the best in some particular field, is in a different cate- 
gory. If its imprint automatically makes a book market- 
able in the States, it is preposterous that the firm should 
be condemned because it refuses to exclude the American 
rights either to please a literary agent, who might not other- 
wise be able to effect a sale, or to please an author and en- 
able him to secure the benefit of his publishers’ good will 
without paying a penny for it. 

In the old days the publisher received fifty per cent of 
American royalties or other rights, and probably got more 
than he was entitled to. The pendulum has now swung in 
the opposite direction, and, because a publisher receives 
(quite rightly) no share in the American or other rights in 
the work of a successful and well-known author which is 
sold on the author’s name, it is assumed a publisher ought 
never to receive anything (save possibly an agent’s com- 
mission of ten per cent), even in cases where the fate of the 
book in, let us say, the U.S.A. is largely, if not entirely, 
dependent on whether his imprint is on the book or not. 
In brief, the publisher is expected to be a philanthropist 
where his good will is concerned. 

This does not, however, seem to mea case where philan- 
thropy is called for. Sensible authors, like most other 
people, are ready enough to pay for value received and 
according to the value received, and it is time a reasona- 
ble compromise was agreed upon. There is a simple and 
effective way of testing the indebtedness (if any) to the 
publisher, viz., to put the question, ‘Would the American 
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or other rights be equally saleable in the reverse order?’ 
—i.e., before the English publisher’s acceptance had been 
secured. In the case of most well-known authors, the an- 
swer would be in the affirmative: in the case of many of 
the unknown, in the negative. The extent of the indebted- 
ness would, of course, vary greatly. A further question 
that might appropriately be asked is, Will the disposal of 
the particular rights prejudice the sale of the book in its 
original English edition? 

Other points referred to in agreements for certain classes 
of publication are ‘revision,’ the ‘preparation of an index,’ 
‘the supply of illustrations.’ 

Revision. This arises chiefly in the case of technical pub- 
lications. No publisher wants to make revisions if they 
can possibly be avoided. The reason is self-evident; re- 
visions, whether in standing type or in plates, are very ex- 
pensive (in many cases they involve the complete resetting 
of the work), whereas a mere fresh impression, without cor- 
rections, whether from standing type or plates, leaves the 
publisher the maximum margin of profit. There is thus no 
warrant for the assumption that the author needs any 
other guarantee that the publisher will not make unrea- 
sonable demands upon him to bring the work up to date, 
On the other hand, it is essential to the publisher to know 

where he stands in this matter and that he should not be 
called upon for additional payments (over and beyond the 
royalty) for revisions which both parties agree are neces- 
sary. He cannot afford to run the risk which the publica- 
tion of expensive technical works involves without look- 
ing some way ahead. It may be ten years before there is 
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any return for the initial outlay, and by that time the work 
may have secured its author the coveted professorship, 
and he may have lost interest in the subject. Has the pub- 
lisher no right to be considered? In point of fact, difficul- 
ties seldom arise until after the death of an author, when a 
third party has to be called in to do the revision. Then, 
who is to decide (a) whether revision is called for, (b) to 
whom the work is to be entrusted; and, equally important, 
who is to foot the bill? 

In the rare cases where the author appoints an executor 
technically equipped, it is possible to answer, ‘The author’s 
executor,’ but these cases are the exception, not the rule. 
Usually the executors are without knowledge of, or inter- 
est in, the subject of the work, and are often unwilling to 
make the very slightest sacrifice of immediate interests, 
however clearly it is to their ultimate advantage. There 
are other complications, as a recent experience of my own 
firm will show. A well-known scientist had told us some 
little time before his death that he wanted his books re- 
vised before they were reprinted, and a note was accord- 
ingly made in our records. Furthermore, in his will he ex- 
pressed a wish that revised editions of his works should 
appear, and made the cost of the revision a charge upon 
his estate. Here it seemed there would be no difficulty, al- 
though the written contract contained no such provision, 
That was about five years ago. Within a few months of 
the author’s death, the question of reprinting one of his 
books arose. The solicitors acting for the executors re- 
gretted that they were unable to authorize us to take any 
action, or themselves to do anything (the beneficiaries 
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were apparently at loggerheads). At the solicitors’ request 
we wrote again after various intervals, but the reply was 
always the same. To this day nothing has been done. The 
time has now gone by; the book has been superseded 
by others, and were the authority forthcoming to-morrow, 
the reply would be ‘Too late.’ 

To summarize the position, it is clear that : 


(a) If revision is needed, the author should undertake it, or, 
alternatively, nominate some one else to do so (the cost in 
the latter case to be deducted from the royalties). 

(5) After the author’s death, the publishers should have the 
right to have a scientific or technical work brought up to 
date by a competent man, and to deduct the cost from the 
royalties. 


In regard to (c), the executors should have the right to 
decide whether they preferred to pay a fee for the revision 
or to let the reviser share the royalties (such share in no 
case to exceed one half the amount of the royalties), and 
the publisher should be under an obligation to make it 
clear in the new edition what departures had been made 
from the original work, i.e. the nature and extent of the 
alterations. 

It will, no doubt, be said that it is quite wrong that the 
publisher should have any such power after the author’s 
death, but with considerable experience of the effects of 
withholding such power, I can confidently affirm that, with 
rare exceptions, it is in the author’s, quite as much as the 
publisher’s, interests that the publisher should have it. In 
any case it is essential to the publisher. 

Index. The preparation of an index is a laborious task, 
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but it is just as much part of some books as a table of con- 
tents. If, therefore, one is needed, the author should pro- 
vide it. Whether it is necessary, the author can be left to 
decide; if he is wise, he will consult his publisher; if he is 
not, and he omits an index when one ought to be included, 
every reviewer will relieve the publisher of the necessity of 
pointing out the defect. 

For an index, the via media is essential. A too full index, 
with every slight reference to a subject, is almost as useless 
as too slight a one. The salient passages should alone be 
given. It isa mistake in most cases to give all the refer- 
ences, printing the important ones in heavily leaded or 
larger type; this makes the index unnecessarily expensive. 
Again, in biblical references so many texts are sometimes 
referred to that the reader despairs, and if he turns them 
up he finds that many are trivial and might have been left 
out. 

Illustrations are an essential feature of many books. In 
all such cases, whether they are photographs reproduced 
in a book of travel or diagrams included in a work on geom- 
etry, the illustrations are and should be provided by the 
author as part of his manuscript. The publisher is en- 
titled to assume that the author has the right, or is in a po- 
sition to secure the right, to reproduce the illustrations 
which he is submitting with his manuscript — otherwise, 
he is offering for sale something which is not his to sell. 
The practice of ‘expecting the publisher to see to that,’ 
and leaving him, if need be, to pay a second time for what 
he is supposed to have acquired from the author, is inde- 
fensible, though in one form or another far too prevalent. 
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A very usual wording of the clause dealing with illustra- 
tions (if such there be) is as follows: 

The author shall on delivery of the manuscript supply to the 
publishers, free of charge and copyright fee, photographs, pic- 
tures, maps, and other material from which to illustrate the 
said work, and the publishers shall prepare blocks therefrom at 
their own cost for the use of their printers and binders. Such 
pictures and material supplied by the author shall, when done 
with, be returned to the author if he so requires, but the pub- 
lishers shall not be liable for accidental damage thereto, or for 
loss thereof, in the absence of negligence on their part or on the 
part of their employees. 


Illustrated editions of existing books present an alto- 
gether different problem. Here you have, in effect, the 
collaboration of artist and author, and the only difficulty 
is to decide the respective importance of their work, 
and the proportion in which the remuneration should be 
shared. In some cases, the author commissions the artist 
and pays him a fixed fee, in which event the publisher has 
only the author to deal with. More often, the publisher 
pays the artist, and in that case the expenditure is taken 
into consideration in fixing the amount of the royalty pay- 
able to the author. - 

Author’s free copies. A clause that is common to nearly 
all royalty agreements entitles the author to receive on 
publication six presentation copies, and to purchase fur- 
ther copies for personal use on trade terms. A point which 
authors often overlook is that, unless there is any provision 
to the contrary, copies purchased by them carry royalty 
just like any other sales. The copies thus cost less than 
they appear to do. 
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The ‘out-of-print’ clause is the last to be considered, 
and is of a much more controversial nature, so much so that 
some publishers refrain from including it, unless specifi- 
cally asked to do so. Let us admit at once that it is emi- 
nently just that an author should be able to regain con- 
trol of his work when out of print, if, after due notice in 
writing, the publisher declines or neglects to reprint it; but, 
and here comes the controversy, this right should be sub- 
ject to (a) the return of any royalties advanced but un- 
earned, (b) the taking over upon an agreed Lasis — half 
cost or whatever it may be — of any plant such as moulds 
or stereoplates made exclusively for the work in question. 
The Authors’ Society contends that the author should have 
the option of taking over the plant on advantageous terms, 
but should be under no obligation to do so — in fact, that 
it would be unfair to the author to make it obligatory. 

If the publisher protests, he is told that as he was not 
prepared to reprint the book in conformity with the notice, 
it is clear that he has no further use for the plant, and, 
therefore, has no grievance. This is based upon a fallacy. 
The fact that a publisher is unwilling to reprint a book im- 
mediately it goes out of print is no evidence that he will 
not desire to do so later. My own firm has reprinted scores 
of publications that have been out of print over three years, 
many that have been out of print over seven or even over 
ten years. There has never been a year in the history of my 
firm when we have not had occasion to reprint some old 
book. Yet the Authors’ Society contends that it is just 
that the potential value of plant, made expressly in the 
hope of a reprint, should be taken from the publisher with- 
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out the very smallest consideration or compensation. I can 
only say that in this matter the Society is not so fair as its 
members, because I have never yet found an author, to 
whom I have fully explained the position, who endorsed its 
view. 

There are two points to be remembered: 

(rt) The author is under no obligation to give notice that he 
wants to take over the book. 

(2) The question of the amount of the compensation is a 
matter for negotiation. 

It is self-evident that if there were any likelihood of the 
reprint being profitable the publisher would not decline to 
reprint. Experience shows that to reprint a very slow sell- 
ing book immediately it goes out of print is to court an al- 
most certain loss, whereas a year or two’s delay may make 
the venture a commercially practicable one, and, inci- 
dentally, give the reprint a much better send-off. There 
are sufficient reasons for this; the stock on hand at the 
booksellers’ gets absorbed; the book gets advertised and 
asked for in the second-hand trade, and the supply of 
second-hand copies becomes exhausted; the publisher ac- 
cumulates orders, so that, when the reprint does even- 
tually come, there is a market awaiting it. The difference 
is considerable, because, in addition to supplying the out- 
standing orders, the publisher is usually able to induce 
booksellers to stock the work again — particularly if the 
book has been frequently demanded. This gives it a fresh 
send-off, which, otherwise, would have been impossible. 

We see, therefore, that in many cases the reprinting of 
an out-of-print book resolves itself into a question of the 
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appropriate time to reprint. On a matter of this kind, 
whose judgment is likely to be the more sound, the author’s 
or the publisher’s? 

At the same time, I end where I began, viz., that it is 
essentially fair that an author should be able to regain con- 
trol of his work, if it is out of print and the publisher de- 
clines or refuses, after due notice, to reprint it. I merely 
add that, as in most cases it is a question of the right time 
for reprinting, the author, if he wishes to back his own 
opinion (or some other firm’s opinion), should not expect 
to do so at his publisher’s expense. 

There is still another point to be considered. The 
question whether moulds should or should not be taken has 
usually to be settled within three months of the completion 
of the printing, and within, perhaps, a month of publica- 
tion of the book, when its fate is still hanging in the bal- 
ance.’ Moulds facilitate a reprint if one is needed. Is it or 
is it not in the author’s interest that the publisher should 
be encouraged to lock up his capital in the taking of moulds? 
But the publisher is not so likely to do so if he knows that 
he may, at any moment, be deprived of their potential 
value. He would be more likely to say, in that case, 
‘There shall be no moulds.’ There is no need for me to 
labour the point — the Authors’ Society’s position is un- 
tenable. 

The chief explanation of this unreasonable attitude is 
that in the event of the proposed new edition being of a 
different size, the plant would be useless. But why that 


* The American publisher, who habitually prints from electrotype 
plates, is not confronted by this question. —F. G, _ 
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should entitle the author to deprive the original publisher 
of the potential use of the plant without some compensa- 
tion, we are not told. It is apparently assumed that pub- 
lishers have no rights, or, at any rate, that their side of the 
question does not call for consideration. 

There may have been times when such an attitude was 
reasonable, but to-day the bad, the almost incredible con- 
tracts are not always at the author’s expense. Some of 
those I have seen are just as impossible and intolerable 
from the publisher’s point of view as many of those of 
which the Authors’ Society complains. 

Is it not time we had a joint committee of authors and 
publishers, not to legislate, but to make recommendations 
considered fair to both parties? 


_ Commission AGREEMENTS 
‘He who pays the piper calls the tune.’ There is thus no 
legitimate ground for any publisher to take exception to 
the three main points to which the Authors’ Society refers 
in connection with this fourth method of dealing with 
literary property. In a contract of this kind, the author 
assumes entire liability for the cost of production and ad- 
vertisement and is the owner of the stock; the publisher is 
merely called upon to put his organization at the author’s 
disposal in exchange for a lump-sum payment and a com- 
mission on sales. The publisher is entitled to the exclusive 
sale in the territory he is expected to cover, for a specified 
period of time, but to no other rights. All such rights as 
well as the stock remain vested in the author. 
The author is entitled in the first place to an exact esti- 
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mate of the cost of everything for which it is possible to 
give an estimate in advance; it is desirable that the speci- 
fications in the estimate should be as complete as possible, 
and that an actual specimen page showing the style of type- 
setting should be submitted. The particulars should in- 
clude: 


(a) The number of copies to be printed and the number to be 
bound. 

(b) The format of the book and number of pages. 

(c) The kind of paper to be used. 

(d) The style of binding, and, if cloth, whether ink or gilt, 
and whether special lettering is to be cut. 

(e) The amount to be spent on newspaper or other adver- 
tising and the number of review copies for the Press. 


The contract should prescribe: 

The period within which the production should be completed 
(excluding time occupied by the author in proof correcting, 
and, if the corrections are at all heavy, the time occupied by the 
printers in giving effect to them). 

The published price (the author would be well advised to 
consult the publisher about this.) 

The basis upon which the publisher is to account for copies 
sold and the commission he is to be entitled to deduct from 
the receipts (the amount the publisher receives depends upon 
the discount he allows the booksellers and the commission he 
pays his travellers). 

The dates upon which accounts are to be rendered (half 
yearly during the two years immediately following publica- 
tion and yearly thereafter is a reasonable basis.) 


The publisher will probably protect himself by the ad- 
dition of several other clauses, e.g.: 


_ (o) That after the lapse of x years he shall be at liberty 
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either to return the stock to the author or to sell it off asa 
remainder, whichever course the author may desire, etc. 

(6) That he may store the stock at his printers’ or binders’, 
and shall not be held accountable for copies destroyed by 

_ fire or accidental damage, in the absence of negligence, 
but shall take out a fire policy at the author’s cost, if the 
author so instructs. 

(c) That he shall be entitled to debit the author’s account 
with any warehousing charges incurred, provided that 
such charges shall not exceed the scale rates fixed by the 
Bookbinders’ and Printers’ Associations. 

(d) That he gives no guarantee of securing copyright in the 
U.S.A. (at the time of writing it cannot be secured in 
America except by separate printing in the U.S.A.), but 
will endeavour either to place the rights with, or sell part 
of the edition to, an American publisher, if the author 
so desires. 

(e) That he does not undertake to send out copies ‘on sale or 
return,’ and any copies so sent at the author’s request 
shall be at the author’s risk. 

(f) That the author warrants that the work does not violate 
any existing copyright, and that it contains nothing li- 
bellous, etc. 


These, in brief, cover the main headings of the agree- 
ment, but a further word is necessary about the advertis- 
ing and the distribution of review copies. The amount to 
be spent and the number of copies allocated for the Press 
have probably been settled at the outset, and in most cases 
the author will be well advised to take advantage of his 
publisher’s experience in deciding the directions in which 
the money is to be spent and whither the copies are to go. 
At the same time the control should, theoretically, at any 
rate, be vested in the author, as in the past, when it was 
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more customary for book publishers to own periodicals, 
unscrupulous firms have been known to spend an unreason- 
able amount in their own publications. In some present- 
day commission contracts, the author is left free to arrange 
his own advertising direct, should he wish to do so, and in 
most, I imagine, the publisher nowadays undertakes to 
submit for approval, if so desired, a list of the papers in 
which it is proposed to advertise as well as a list of those to 
which review copies are to be sent. 

The publisher’s remuneration is a much more contentious 
question. As already stated, it takes two forms: a publi- 
cation fee, which in many cases is included in a lump-sum 
estimate of the costs of production and publication, but is 
sometimes charged as a separate item; and a commission 
on sales. Speaking broadly, authors tend to get about as 
much or as little service as they pay for. At one time or 
another I have been consulted about, or shown, the agree- 
ments and accounts of a score or more commission publi- 
cations issued by firms of the highest standing. In each 
case it was clear the author was, if anything, getting more 
than was being paid for. In one of the instances the author 
was bitter in his complaints. The publisher, he thought, 
was obviously ‘doing him down,’ and had made thousands 
(sic) out of him, because the book had run into six or seven 
editions and he, the author, had scarcely had a penny. 
Careful investigation showed that all the publisher had 
charged was 1o per cent commission on the sales (i.e., less 
than half his working expenses). The absence of profit was 
due to the book being published at such a figure as would 
bring back the original outlay and little more in the event 
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of the entire edition being sold. When I asked who fixed the 
selling price at such a low figure, the author replied that he 
stipulated that the book should not be published at more 
than 3s. 6d., because he thought it would do him good pro- 
fessionally. 2 

I give this illustration because, if a distinguished engi- 
neer, such as this author was, accustomed to every kind of 
calculation, could misjudge the position so hopelessly, it is 
more than probable that others will do so. 

To the uninitiated it would appear that a publisher must 
obviously make money out of a book which the author has 
paid to have published. Actually, the better firms with an 
elaborate and costly organization find it extremely difficult 
to make commission publications pay at all. The reason is 
simple: such a publisher’s working expenses almost inevi- 
tably exceed 20 per cent of his turnover, but how often is he 
allowed as much as 20 per cent commission by an author? 
Anything in excess of 15 per cent would usually be consid- 
ered extortionate. This deficiency is, of course, to some 
extent made good by the amount included in the original 
estimate by way of publication fee, but what an amount of 
work, correspondence, interviews, and technical super- 
vision that fee has to cover! Were a publisher paid one 
third of what a solicitor would charge, he would indeed be 

_ fortunate. 


* In America no ‘publication fee’ is charged and the average com- 
mission is from 20 to 25 per cent. As 20 per cent of the list price works 
out at 33% per cent of the net price actually received, or no more than 
the normal publishing overhead, it is clear that here too commission 
books are not taken for profit, but for some of the other reasons stated 
by the author in the ensuing paragraph. — F. G. 
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Why then do the better publishers ever handle books on 
‘commission’? The answer is, many do not, and none 
accepts more than a small fraction of those offered on a 
commission basis. To the question, ‘Why do they take 
any at all?’ the answer is, ‘There are many reasons.’ First 
and foremost, it may be a book that will bring kudos, or 
open up some useful connection. Secondly, although a com- 
mission publication may not bear its full share of working 
expenses, it may help to meet that part of the overhead 
charges (such as rent) which has, in any event, to be faced; 
in other words, it may help as a ‘fill up,’ particularly in a 
concern which has either its own printing works or bindery. 

In brief, the proportion of books published on commis- 
sion by the better firms is usually small, and there is gen- 
erally some good and sufficient reason for acceptance in 
each individual case. With firms of no particular reputa- 
tion the position may be very different. Such firms have 
little or no organization to keep up, and may merely want 
the use of the author’s money and the opportunity of 
snatching a quick profit in exchange for a minimum service. 

In publishing, as in other walks of life, the best and there- 
fore the more costly is usually the cheapest in the long run. 

Authors would be well advised to take as much care in 
choosing a publisher as they would exercise in selecting a 
solicitor or a doctor (no wise man would choose either on 
the score of cheapness), and, above all, to refrain from 
handing over money to firms of which they know nothing. 
without first making proper inquiry regarding their finan- 
cial standing. 

It should be obvious that if a publisher is unwilling to 
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assume the responsibility for financing any particular ven- 
ture, he is doubtful about its commercial prospects. No 
author, therefore, should step in and take the risk in such 
circumstances, unless he is willing to lose a substantial 
part of his outlay. The publisher who shows any sign of 
wanting authors to provide him with capital is probably 
one to be avoided. 

Here let it be said that there are two or three harpies 
masquerading as publishers who do untold harm to the 
book craft. Timely inquiry at the offices of the Authors’ 
Society (or even from a responsible bookseller) would pre- 
vent any author getting into their clutches. 

For my own part I always discourage inexperienced 
authors from paying for the publication of their own books. 
If the work has intrinsic value, and the author, with his 
eyes open, chooses to run the risk and is in a position to lose 
his money, that is a different question. 


One last word before concluding an already overlong 
chapter. 

We have seen that a formal agreement between publisher 
and author is essential; that a bad agreement with a good 
publisher is better than a perfect agreement with a bad one. 
We have discussed how the agreement should be drafted, 
but we have made no mention of an interesting fact, viz., 
that im practice the agreement is only binding upon the 
publisher. I do not want any unpleasant insinuations read 
into that remark. A publisher covenants to do things that 
are readily enforceable; an author often covenants to do 
things that are not readily enforceable. Publishers have 
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their place of business, and an action can be brought 
against any firm of standing without the slightest difficulty, 
with the knowledge that, other things being equal, sym- 
pathy will be with the author, and with the certainty that 
if damages are awarded they can be collected. Authors, on 
the other hand, may be rolling stones, or resident abroad; 
but even if they were not, a publisher would probably be 
considered vindictive, however good his case, if he took 
action, and in the end might well lose more than he could 
possibly gain. But although in this respect it may be a one- 
sided affair, a contract is a great protection to the pub- 
lisher, for it defines and limits the claims that may be 
brought against him. 

At the same time, without wishing to stress the point or 
to bring any charges against authors as a whole, it is fair 
to publishers that I should place on record that there must 
be few firms who have been in business for any considerable 
length of time who could not produce a score or more un- 
fulfilled or broken contracts which, however bitterly they 
may have felt about them, they have taken no steps to en- 
force. The black sheep are not all in the publisher flock, 
even if they are the only ones of which the public hears, 


CHAPTER V 
PRODUCTION 


Ir is not possible, even were I competent to attempt such 
task, to give in a chapter anything approaching a complete 
account of the numerous and highly technical processes, 
such as paper-making, block-making, printing, and bind- 
ing, which are employed in the making of a book. Nor is it 
necessary, because there exist popular handbooks and 
learned treatises on all these subjects from which the reader 
can get more expert and detailed information than I could 
impart. All that will be attempted here is to put authors 
in a position to follow intelligently those parts of the pro- 
cesses with which they are likely to come in contact. 

It will probably simplify matters if we take each process 
separately, though in practice several of them are often 
being dealt with concurrently. 

Printing. In an earlier chapter we discussed the process 
known as ‘casting off’ a manuscript, i.e., counting the num- 
ber of words in it and calculating, after making due allow- 
ance for such variable factors as ‘small type,’ etc., how 
many pages the book will make if printed in such and such 
a style. But we did not stop to consider a question which 
arises still earlier, viz., the choice of a printer. To the unin- 
itiated, any printer is a potential book printer, but this is 
no more the case than that any tailor is competent to make 
a lady’s costume. Either a printer is a book printer or he is 
not a book printer; the commercial printer who has occa- . 
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| sionally printed a book (probably a local directory or a 
_ glorified catalogue) is a person to be avoided, if you want a 
| presentable article. The firms which specialize in book 
_ printing may be divided roughly into three classes: (1) The 
' creative printers and printers of éditions de luxe; (2) the 
competent, but usually uninspired; (3) the incompetent, 
but cheap. In the first category I should place such a firm 
as the Curwen Press, whose standard of work is a shining 
example. It is unfortunate that, in common with most of 
the firms in category 1, their works are in London, where 
a higher scale of wages obtains than in the provinces. 
Their prices are thus higher than they would be were their 
works a little further away. rie 

All the firms in category 2 are to be found in the pro- 
vinces and Scotland, and between them they do the bulk 
of the book printing other than perhaps novels. Their 
prices do not vary greatly — partly because the introduc- 
tion of a careful costing system* has shown them what their 
working expenses are, but chiefly because the rates of 
wages do not vary very greatly. The difference between the 
rates payable say at Edinburgh, Plymouth, and Colchester 
is negligible compared with that between those three places 
and London. Wages represent at least half the printer’s 
bill, so that the rate paid is one of the chief determining 
factors in the price. It is not, however, the only one, be- 
cause almost as important is the completeness and the com- 
petence with which the work is done. 

It is obvious that if part of the process be omitted or 


t Some day publishers may be wise enough to follow their example 
and compare notes more freely. 
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skimped, a saving of wages may be effected, and it is here 
that the printers in category 3 come in. They are to be 
found, for the most part, in the smaller provincial towns. 
Their output is not considerable, and it is seldom that they 
are trusted with the printing of anything less straightfor- 
ward than a novel. It is apt to prove disastrous when they 
are, because they pay no competent reader to check the 
proofs; have no one able to make a trustworthy ‘cast off,’ 
and spend no adequate time upon ‘making ready’ before 
machining, without which satisfactory results are unob- 
tainable. The extent to which some publishers employ 
firms of this kind has always surprised me. In my judg- 
ment it is false economy, and the practice of devoting un- 
limited time and energy to tracking down some printer who 
will cut his price a few pence further is surely based upon a 
wrong assumption, viz., that printing prices show a large 
margin of profit to the printer. There are a few firms of 
book printers who, because of quite special circumstances, 
make considerable profits, but they are the exception, not 
the rule. It is a point upon which I happen to possess in- 
side information and can speak with certainty. Further- 
more, the employment of incompetent firms lowers the 
standard of printing. The only way better firms can com- 
pete is to skimp their work and, in effect, this is what they 
are often made to do, instead of being encouraged to im- 
prove their standard. Mention may here be made of the 
good work that is being accomplished by the Double 
Crown Club in raising the quality of printing. Even if 
economic considerations prevent some of us from following 
as closely in their footsteps as we might desire, it is an in- 
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estimable advantage to have clearly before us the ideal at 
which we ought to aim. 

Preparation of manuscripts. However excellent the 
printer selected, it is necessary for the publisher to ‘prepare 
the manuscript for press,’ though the thoroughness with 
which this is done, and the amount of work necessary, will 
vary according to the kind of printer and the experience 
of the author. The only manuscripts that have come my 
way which it would have been safe to hand without ex- 
amination to the printers, were the work of those two ex- 
cellent translators, Eden and Cedar Paul. If all manu- 
scripts were as carefully, nay meticulously, prepared as 
theirs, publishing would be robbed of some of its anxieties. 

For the most part, manuscripts are typed in these days, 
but even so, few typists fulfil the barest minimum of what 
might be expected of them when producing the typescript 
of a book. Is it unreasonable, for instance, to suggest that 
they should have a ‘Rule of the House’ as a book printer 
does, and thus preserve some measure of uniformity in such 
matters as the spelling of proper names and the use of 
capital letters; that they should know that single under- 
lining indicates ‘italics,’ double underlining ‘small caps,’ 
and treble underlining ‘large capitals’; that they should 
single space and indent quoted matter and, obvious though 
it would seem, type out a proper title-page and list of con- 
tents? I would urge any typist, who happens to read this, 
to go a step further and to take note of the preliminary 
pages of any well-produced book and see what more is 
needed, e.g., a bastard title (or, as it is more generally, 
though inaccurately, called, a half-title) and a page cor- 
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responding with the back of the title on which the biblio- 
graphy, copyright notices, etc., are given. If it is known 
that the book is to be illustrated, it is quite simple to in- 
clude a blank page headed ‘List of Illustrations,’ even 
though the illustrations have not yet been selected. Sim- 
ilarly, blank pages headed ‘Preface’ or ‘Introduction’ 
should be added, if either is contemplated, but not yet 
written. These details have an added importance now that 
it is customary, where possible, to paginate the ‘prelims’ 
with the text. 

Some publishers employ an assistant whose sole or main 
task is to prepare manuscripts for press and to eliminate 
as far as possible all cause for subsequent corrections. If 
authors and typists were better informed as to what is 
needed, this would be superfluous. 

In these days of machine composition, where the oper- 
ators are highly paid and the capital value of the machinery 
involved is also high, the saving made by well-edited type- 
script is considerable. 

The choice of the size of the page to be used is governed by 
various considerations. If the manuscript is that of a novel 
intended for publication at $2.00, the size of the paper is 
more or less defined by that fact, as nearly all novels are 
produced crown 8vo size, i.e., 734 in. X 5 in., and are 
printed on sheets of what is termed quad crown paper, i.e., 
30 in. X 40 in. (with the advent of ever larger machinery, 
double quad crown, i.e., sheets measuring 60 in. X 40 in., is 
now sometimes used, particularly when large numbers are 
to be printed). Similarly, if the manuscript is that of a bio- 
graphy, it will probably be printed on demy paper, though 
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if it is a particularly long book a still larger size may be 
selected. For the sake of reference I give three or four of 
the standard sizes in constant use. 


NAME SizE oF Sizz or SHEet Most PURPOSE FOR WHICH IT 
PacE USUALLY PRINTED IS USUALLY ADOPTED 
Foolscap .| 414 X634 | 27 X 34 (Quad Fep) Pocket Editions 


Crown...|73%4X5 30 X 40 (Quad Crown) | Novels 


Demy ...| 554X8% | 35 X 45 (Quad Demy) [Bock of 


Royal ...|644 X10 | 40 X 50 (Quad Royal) ee 
, etc. 





Intermediate sizes are often adopted when the paper is 
being made specially. A publisher may, for instance, have 
his novels printed on paper measuring 31 in. X 41 in. in- 
stead of 30 in. X 4o in., thus giving them a more handsome 
appearance. My own firm often uses paper 32 in. X 42% in., 
which is halfway between crown and demy (called large 
crown). 

But all departures from standard sizes, attractive as they 
may be and often are, automatically involve the special 
making of the paper, and it is well that authors should 
realize what that may mean. In the ordinary way, it is 
seldom practicable to make less than a ton, or to be sure 
of doing so in less than a fortnight; furthermore, the quan- 
tity may vary as much as ten per cent, so that when you 
order paper for say 2000 copies, you may receive barely 
sufficient for 1800, or be compelled to take enough for 2200. 
These things may not be particularly inconvenient when | 
the first edition is being produced, but might easily prove 
disastrous were reprints wanted in a hurry, or were only a 
small impression called for. 
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The question will be asked why publishers do not carry 
stocks of paper in the sizes they favour. The answer is that 
many of us do, but that it only surmounts part of the dif- 
ficulty, because even if the size is right, the weight and 
bulk of the paper may be wrong, and these vary just as 
much as the size. There is the further trouble that, despite 
the utmost forethought, the paper is sure to be in stock at 
the wrong printer’s when it is urgently wanted, thus involv- 
ing double expense for carriage. 

The use of standard size papers obviates all these diffi- 
culties, because they are always obtainable at a moment’s 
notice from the wholesale stationers and in varying weight 
and bulk; in practice, therefore, they are the sizes most fre- 
quently adopted, even though a special size would often 
look better. 

The kind of type to be used and the type area of the page 
are the next points to be considered. Until comparatively 
recent times all books were hand set; nowadays machine 
setting is the rule and hand setting the exception. 

I do not propose even to attempt a description of any of 
the highly complicated typesetting machines that are used, 
because in these days one or other of them is to be seen at 
almost any printer’s. Suffice it to say that lumps of metal 
are put into the melting-pot in one part of the machine and 
freshly made type, duly set up and spaced, comes out at 
another, ready to be made up into pages. In the Monotype 
machine, which is now the most frequently used for book- 
work, each letter is separate, whereas in both the Linotype 
and the Typograph the whole line of type is cast in one 
piece called a ‘slug,’ and the subsequent addition of so 
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much as a comma, therefore, involves in their case the re- 
setting of an entire line. 

When the machine setting was first used for books the re- 
sults were generally deplorable, but to-day, thanks largely 
to the efforts of enthusiasts like Mr. Gerard Meynell and 
Mr. Stanley Morison and the enterprise of the late H. M. 
Duncan, of the Lanston Monotype Company, it is possible 
to use some of the best founts of type and yet have the 
books machine set. The most important point of all to 
remember is that good results can only be obtained by the 
use of good founts of type. 

Only twenty years ago people who would have been 
shocked at a mixture of two schools of architecture looked 
complacently upon typesettings in which half a dozen 
styles of lettering were mixed. Fortunately for the general 
standard of typography in England, those days are rapidly 
passing and there is an insistent demand for good type 
with a definite character about it. Whether it be Caslon or 
Garamond, an old-face type or old-style, is a matter of per- 
sonal taste and fitness for the particular purpose for which 
the type is wanted. The important thing is to have a type 
that is both readable and beautiful, as are all those which 
have stood the test of time. 

Even so, viligance may be needed, because the most 
beautiful page of type may so easily be marred by the use 
of a headline of some different fount. It is thus necessary 
not only to select a suitable type, but to see to it that it is 
used throughout the book. Such a precaution is unneces- 
sary in the case of printers in category 1, but not, alas! in 
the case of many of those in category 2. Of category 3 the 
less said the better. 
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Type sizes, of course, vary; those most frequently used in 
books are: 


PICA (pronounced pi’ka), now known as 12 
point. 

SMALL PICA, now known as 11 point. 

LONG PRIMER (prim-er), now known as 10 point. 


BOURGEOIS (burjoyce), now known as g point. 
BREVIER (breveer), now known as 8 point. 


The type area of the page is often governed by economic 
as well as esthetic considerations. We most of us like wide 
margins and generous spacing of the type, but if good 
value in books consists in giving the maximum length for 
the minimum price, wide margins and generous spacing are 
not compatible with good value. For instance, many of the 
volumes in the Everyman Library, which represent the last 
word in good value, are ‘set solid’ (that is, without leads? 
between the lines of type) and have margins which leave 
much to be desired; but the books are not to be condemned 
on that account. None the less, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that full consideration should be given to the desira- 
bility of good margins, sufficient spacing between the lines, 
and equal spacing between the words, when determining 
the type area of the page. For that reason it is essential 
that the specimen page submitted by the printer should be 
on paper of the size it is intended to use, but — and this is 
a point for authors to bear in mind — it is improbable that 


t The width of leads is measured by ‘points’ (see type measurements 
above). A one-point lead is one seventy-second of an inch. This page 
has a three-point lead between the lines. 
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the paper will be of the quality and weight finally chosen, 
as just then it might well be premature to make the final 
selection. 

The arrangement of the type area on the page, or, to put 
the same thing the reverse way, the width of the blank 
margins at the top, bottom, and sides of the page, needs 
most careful attention, and is not a matter that can be left 
to chance. The technical term used is ‘imposition’; it 
covers not only the arrangement of the individual page, 
but the whole sheet, of which the page may only be a 
thirty-second part. This is a much more complicated mat- 
ter than it seems at first, and we shall come to it in a mo- 
ment. 

Galley proofs. Before the question of imposing the type 
arises, it has to be composed, and whether it be hand set or 
machine set, it is not at first broken up into pages, but is set 
in long galleys. Only a few years ago it was a customary 
thing (and still is in America) to send out first proofs in 
this form. Such proofs, called ‘galley’ or ‘slip’ proofs, are 
still necessary where extensive additions or deletions will 
be made in the proof, which will involve changes in the 
pagination, i.e., will involve carrying matter back or for- 
ward to another page. Contrary to the current opinion 
among authors, galley proofs afford no economy if, as is 
usually the case, the corrections do not materially alter 
the number of words in any given page. Furthermore, 
should the additions or deletions happen to come at 
the end of a chapter, it may be quite as simple to deal 
with them in page proof as in galley proof. It is usual, 
therefore, nowadays in England for the first proofs to 
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be sent out in page form. The custom has been accen- 
tuated since the war by the printers’ practice of making 
a much more formidable charge for ‘making up’ if they 
have first to submit proofs in galley and then subsequent 
proofs in page. The advantages of ‘going straight into 
page’ are many, and the disadvantages in most cases neg- 
ligible. There will always be a few instances in which galley 
proofs are essential, but they will remain the exception. 
Page proofs are easier to handle; they are more serviceable 
as advance material to travellers; more useful for press pur- 
poses; and, above all, more economical. Two further ad- 
vantages are that the index can be made as the proofs are 
first read (which helps in the detection of inconsistency) ; 
and that one has no anxiety about errors made by the 
printer during pagination. But if galley proofs are elimi- 
nated a little more forethought is needed about various 
minor matters. The importance of preparing the manu- 
script for press has already been emphasized; extra care 
needs to be exercised if the book is to be paged right away, 
particularly if the preliminary pages are paginated with 
the text. 

The ‘ prelims,’ the expression used to designate these pre- 
liminary pages, means in practice the first eight or sixteen 
pages of a book, and covers the Bastard Title, the Title- 
Page itself, the Bibliography, Dedication, Contents, Pre- 
face, etc. The ‘lay-out’ or arrangement of this part of a 
book calls for special attention. In the typography and 
planning of the ‘prelims’ can immediately be detected the 
work of an expert or incompetent hand. There is first a 
prescribed order in which such things as Contents and Lists 
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of Illustrations, Prefaces, and Introductions should appear. 
Upon some points there are divergencies of opinion, but the 
principles laid down by Dr. Ballinger, of the National 
Library of Wales, might with advantage be generally 
adopted. In the course of an interesting letter in ‘The 
Times Literary Supplement’ of April 6, 1922, he wrote as 
follows: 


When a Preface exceeds two or three pages it should be 
treated as an Introduction. If this could be agreed, the follow- 
ing order for the preliminary pages might be used without in- 
convenience: I. Title (with bibliographical note on the verso); 
II. Preface; III. Contents; IV. List of illustrations; V. In- 
troduction; VI. Text. 


But the arrangement of the individual pages is of no less 
importance. The title-page in particular should be ‘a 
thing of beauty,’ and the best results are not obtained by 
leaving the position of the wording to chance or the whim 
of an incompetent printer. The setting of a title-page may 
present a typographical problem of considerable difficulty, 
There are few cases where careful thought is not required. 

. Some beautiful title-pages are not set up in type at all, but 
are drawn by an artist and then reproduced in the form of 
a line block; these, of course, form the exception, not the 

: rule. 

Many publishers print on the title-page itself their 
‘mark’ or ‘colophon’; it is doubtful whether this is the 
most suitable place, as it leads to a certain monotony and 
may often be an obstacle to a good piece of setting; the 
bastard title is better, but even here it may be too promi- 
ment or overpowering; probably the traditional position of 
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the colophon at the close of the book would be more appro- 
priate, if any general rule is to be laid down. 

Whether the date is given on the front or back of the 
title-page is unimportant so long as it is given. Were it cer- 
tain that the book was never going to be reprinted there 
would be much to be said in favour of putting it on the 
front. But if it is desirable — as I feel most strongly it is — 
to ensure the giving of the completest possible bibliographi- 
cal information in the case of reprints, it is much wiser to 
begin by giving the date on the back. 

If the date is on the front and a reprint is hurriedly or- 
dered, the new date will be substituted for the old, and the 
desirability of a bibliography may be forgotten. Should 
the date be given on the back in some such form as 


First published in 1925 


the mere addition of the words ‘Second impression, 1926’ 
automatically forms the desired bibliography, whether 
any one happens to think about it or not. All librarians and 
others to whom bibliographies are of special importance 
would therefore be wise to advocate the printing of the date 
on the back of the title-page. 

This brings us to the use of the words ‘Impression’ and 
‘Edition.’ It cannot be too strongly urged that the word 
‘impression’ should be confined to reprints in which there 
are no alterations of any kind, and similarly the word 
‘edition’ should not be used unless the reprint contains 
revisions or additions or represents a change of format. 
(The republication at a different price or in a different form 
of part of an impression which has already been placed on 
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the market is best described as a ‘reissue.’) It should not 
necessarily be inferred, because the word ‘edition’ is used, 
that the alterations are extensive. If a book is ‘consider- 
ably enlarged’ the publisher may usually be trusted to say 
so. An impression or edition may consist of any number of 
copies; a book that is in its fifth impression may not have 
sold to the extent of one that has not been reprinted. But 
the fact that most printers now charge for machining any 
number less than rooo at the scale rate for tooo makes it 
unprofitable to print less than that quantity; so whereas re- 
prints of 500 were at one time a frequent occurrence, there 
is a tendency to-day to feel that if it is not worth reprinting 
1000 it is not worth reprinting at all, except in the case 
of some big and expensive work. On the Continent, and 
particularly in Germany, an edition usually means 1000 
copies, and a publisher printing 5000 copies may even 
announce them as 1-5 editions. 

The back of the title-page serves other purposes. Here 
are to be found such notices as ‘All rights reserved’ or 
©Copyright in the U.S.A.,’ and, last but not least in impor- 
tance, the printers’ imprint, preceded by the words 
‘Printed’ or, as some people prefer it, ‘Made in Great 
Britain,’ or whatever the country of production may be. 
The inclusion of the printers’ imprint is compulsory in any 
case; but it is the import or export of copies without the 
country of origin clearly printed upon them that brings 
the fact home and gives the inexperienced publisher his 
first acquaintance with the Merchandise Marks Act or 
American customs regulations. 

The inclusion of such things as dedications, short pre- 
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faces, etc., in the ‘prelims’ is a simple matter, if thought of 
in time, but apt to prove rather expensive and troublesome 
after the type has been made up if no pages have been left for 
them, as well as to cause delays at the printers’ if settled at 
the last minute. It is a safe rule, when in doubt, to leave an 
extra two blank pages in the ‘prelims,’ because if they are 
not wanted, they can be left as two extra blank pages at the 
beginning of the book. Whereas, should an extra page for 
which no provision has been made be needed, it may have 
to be separately printed and specially ‘tipped’ or ‘pasted 
in’ as a frontispiece often is. 

Head-lines also need forethought; few things are more 
annoying to the intelligent reader of a serious work than to 
see the title repeated at the top of page after page on both 
the left (verso) and right-hand (recto) sides. To avoid this 
the publisher often gives standing instructions to his 
printer that, failing any advice to the contrary, the title of 
the book should be used as the left and the title of the 
chapter as the right-hand head-line. This is a good service- 
able arrangement, and has the great merit of enabling the 
printer to complete the work at once. Furthermore, it 
facilitates the identification of loose sheets, a point empha- 
sized by Dr. Ballinger. Some authors, however, prefer the 
title of each chapter as the left-hand head-line, and a run- 
ning head-line, descriptive of the contents of the actual 
page, on the right. If this plan is adopted, the right-hand 
head-lines have to be left blank for the author to fill in 
when he receives the proofs. This means an extra item on 
the correction bill, and it should be clearly agreed between 
author and publisher whether it is to be regarded as a 
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‘correction’ or not. Whichever method of dealing with 
head-lines is adopted, it would be very helpful to the 
printer if authors who favour long titles to their chapters 
would indicate on the manuscript an abbreviated version 
for use as the head-line of the page. Printers are usually 
very clever at finding the best abbreviation, but as it often 
means putting special emphasis on part of the chapter title, 
it is a point much better settled by the author, and prefer- 
ably before the typesetting begins. 

Authors often suggest that they shall deliver part of 
their manuscript, so that the printers may make a start. 
This is seldom, if ever, advisable, unless the complete 
manuscript has already been ‘cast off? and has merely 
gone back to the author for verbal polishing, or for some 
purpose which will not change its final length. For the 
printer to go ahead with an instalment would, in most 
cases, be making a false start and mean loss of time, It 
would almost certainly prove uneconomical. 

Modern printing machinery is constructed to print 32 (if 
not 64) pages of a book on one side of a sheet. The maxi- 
mum advantage is thus secured by making a book consist 
of so many sheets of 32 pages each —in other words, a 
multiple of 32. Hence, when we speak of a $2.00 novel 
being a ten-sheet book, we mean that it contains 10 X 32 
= 320 pages. 

A sheet is printed to fold, and the number of times it is 
folded determines whether it will contain 4, 8, 16, 32, or 64 
pages. Sixty-four pages may be printed as one sheet, or, 
at the most, two sheets of 32 pages each; on the other hand 
the printing of 56 pages involves the printing of not less than 
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three sheets, of 32 pages, 16 pages, and 8 pages respectively, 
unless eight superfluous blank pages are added, thus mak- 
ing a 64-page sheet. This explains why nearly all books 
(whether the fact is revealed by the pagination or not) 
consist of an even number of pages, usually a multiple of 
32, in almost every case a multiple of 16. 

Now, it is desirable to make the book consist of an 
‘even working’ of 32 pages, and a page must be chosen 
which will produce this result. It is easy to realize that the 
addition of a line to each page will reduce the number of 
pages, or that the making of each page an ‘em’ narrower 
will increase the number of pages, but it may not be so 
readily understood that two founts of type of the same 
nominal size may produce different results, some founts 
having a broader face than others and tending to occupy 
more space and thus run into more pages. Very exact ad- 
justments are therefore possible if the complete manuscript 
is in the printer’s hands and there are no variable factors. 
The printer should, for instance, know before he starts 
work whether there is to be an index and how many pages 
to allow for it. It is better to overestimate rather than 
underestimate the number required, because it is easy to 
fill up blank pages with advertisements,‘ whereas an extra 
two pages would have to be specially printed; and if less 
than four pages were included, they would have to be 
‘pasted in’ at the end of the book. 

To show at a glance some variations in type I have asked 
the printer to give two specimens below, both of them in 
pica type. 


« Except in American school textbooks where they are prohibited 
by school authorities. 


ginal 
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These few lines are set in twelve-point Cen- 
tury Face, which is a very broad-faced type. 
Note the number of letters and words in each 
line. 


These few lines are set in twelve-point Caslon 
Old Face, which has a narrower face. Note the ex- 
tra letters which can thus be included in each line. 


At this stage other questions may arise such as marginal 
notes." These materially increase the cost because, apart 
from the additional typesetting involved, they either in~ 
crease the area of the page and thus the cost of ‘making up’ 
the page (the compositor’s remuneration being based upon 
the superficial area), or, if the page be made narrower to 
allow for them, increase the number of pages. Another 

_ method is the ‘cut-in note,’ which avoids in- 

? ee creasing the area of the page, but complicates 

the type-setting and is rather more costly than 

a marginal note. Cheaper alternatives are ‘cross-heads,’ 

‘shoulder-heads,’ and ‘side-heads,’ of which examples are 
given. 


Tue SIGNALMAN’S CONTROL 
(Cross-head) 


THE SIGNALMAN’S CONTROL 
(Shoulder-head) Always a separate line, full out. 


The Signalman’s Control. This is a specimen of a side-head. 
Indented 1 em, and run on, not a separate line. 
Some volumes, too, have several sub-heads. First, one 
in small capitals, centred; the second, in clarendon, as a 


* The term ‘side note’ is ambiguous and should be avoided. 
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‘shoulder-head’ and separate line; and the third in italic, 
run on with a metal rule. 

Proofs. Although it is usual to print 32 pages and even 
64 pages in one sheet, the proofs are almost invariably sent 
out in sections of 16 pages, and the book, when finally 
bound, will probably be in 16-page sections (it is not con- 
venient to sew larger sections together). Each of these sec- 
tions is numbered on the first page, sometimes with the 
ordinary arabic numerals, but more usually with the letters 
of the alphabet. Most people have at some time observed 
stray letters of the alphabet on pages 17, 33, 49, 65, etc., of 
a book, but few, except the initiated, have realized their 
purpose, which is to facilitate the ‘collating’ or gathering 
together of the folded sheets preparatory to sewing them. 
These letters or ‘signatures,’ as they are called, have an 
added use as a name for each section of the book. Authors 
are sometimes greatly mystified when told by their pub- 
lisher that he is sending them proofs of sigs. A and B of 
their book to pass for press; it means, of course, the proofs 
of the two sections containing pages 1-16 and 17-32, re- 
spectively. 

Proofs are almost invariably printed on proof paper, 
usually some cheap paper upon which it is possible to write, 
and not upon the paper to be finally used, which may be, 
and often is, quite unsuited for writing. Furthermore, 
proofs are ‘pulled up’ on a hand-press merely to enable the 
author to check the accuracy of the typesetting, and for that 
purpose it vould be waste of time to bother about the even- 
ness of the printing. These two points cannot be too much 
emphasized; every publisher receives all too frequently the 
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most pathetic letters from authors, who have just received 
their first proofs, expressing the hope that better paper is 
going to be used and that more care will be taken over the 
quality of the printing! 

The number of proofs provided varies with the printer 
and the instructions of the publisher. Four sets are sup- 
plied by most printers gratis, but if more are wanted, some 
small extra charge may be made. The publishers them- 
selves require proofs for various purposes, e.g. (1) to check 
the quantity of paper to be ordered; (2) for their travellers; 
(3) for publicity purposes; (4) to show foreign publish- 
ers; (5) to lend to the artist, if a design is needed for the 
cover; (6) to look through themselves. It is usual to send 
the author two sets — one of them a marked set stamped 
‘to be returned,’ the other an unmarked duplicate for the 
author to retain and use, if need be, for the preparation of 
an index. The ‘marked’ set has been gone through by the 
printer’s reader, whose encyclopedic knowledge and eagle 
eye have saved many authors from pitfalls. 

It is the duty of the printer’s reader to draw attention to 
any doubtful points as well as actual mistakes which he 
observes. A question mark in the margin, which some 
authors seem to regard as ‘an impertinence’ (I quote from 
an author’s letter), is merely an indication that the passage 
queried should be carefully read by the author. It may be 
that the grammar is a little shaky, that the meaning is not 
clear, that there has been some inconsistency, or that the 
reader thinks a slip may have been made. If the passage is 
found to be correct as printed, the question mark should be 
struck through and the ‘reader’ relieved thereby of further 
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responsibility. The query mark should not be left undealt 
with, and letters should not be addressed to the publisher 
asking why he (the publisher) questions the author’s views 
on this or that subject. The question mark, as used by 
the printer’s reader, is a method of drawing attention to 
a particular phrase or paragraph, and an inquiry as to 
whether it represents the author’s intentions; it is not an 
expression of any doubt about the author’s views. 
Author’s corrections. Before making any corrections 
authors should pause and count the cost. There is no es- 
cape from the fact that corrections are exceedingly expen- 
sive, additionally so now that most books are machine set 
and not hand set, and that there are few directions where 
there is so little to show for the money spent. (There is only 
one thing worse than making alterations in standing type, 
and that is correcting stereoplates; but to that we shall 
come later.) As corrections are charged at so much per 
hour for the time expended upon them, it is important for 
authors to know the kind of correction that is most trou- 
blesome. This last aspect of the matter deserves more at- 
tention than it usually receives. In the first place, it is well 
to keep steadily in mind that each letter is represented by 
a little piece of leaden type which can neither expand nor 
contract. When some words are struck out, a gap is cre- 
ated which must be filled somehow. If words containing 
an equal number of letters are substituted, the minimum 
of inconvenience and expense is caused; on the other hand, 
should nothing be substituted for what is deleted, every 
ensuing letter has to be moved along, either until the end 
of the paragraph is reached or until, thanks to additional 
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pacing between each word in several successive lines, the 
ap has been filled. This is known as ‘putting the type 
hrough the stick,’ as it has to be taken out of the ‘forme’ 
a which it has been made up and actually handled again 
vy the compositor. 

On a larger scale the addition or deletion of several lines 
aay give quite undue trouble and involve the transfer of 
ype from one page to another, unless, as already men- 
ioned, it happens to occur at the end of a chapter, where 
nace is available and there is in consequence a measure of 
lasticity. Similarly, instructions to make a fresh para- 
raph may involve the disturbance of many lines. Two 
juestions, therefore, the inexperienced author should al- 
vays ask himself or herself: Is the correction really nec- 
ssary? Have I made it in a way which involves least 
rouble? 

Printers’ charges for corrections are often the subject of 
'ispute because they are not easy to check, and certain un- 
crupulous firms have occasionally sought to make up in 
his way for ‘price cutting’ in their estimates. Others may 
‘ave, whether by accident or design, included in their 
harges the cost of correcting their own errors. The remedy 
or these ills is threefold: First and foremost, to employ an 
ionest printer with a reputation to lose; secondly, for 
cuthors to correct printer’s errors in some distinctive way, 
vy the use (say) of different coloured ink; thirdly, for the 
yublisher to insist upon a correction ticket or docket for 
ach batch of corrected proofs. Such a slip, of which the 
ollowing is an example, enables the publisher to keep a 
iuch closer watch upon the expenditure being incurred. 
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THO ets ce ole eee ee eeeereaeeeaeeee eee eee eaeaee . eowereeeveee 
Signature...... SHgCL cde wate we wekauiled < 


The Compositor’s and Reader’s charges on thisamountto£ : : 
for UNWIN BROTHERS, Lid. 
Date. ne ee eee OCeSCeCeaceeaeeoa ee *  “*“@208¢8'e¢es e 


It is obviously much easier to check the cost of the correc- 
tions on a few sheets than those in the whole work. 

In all cases where the corrections are heavy and the 
author’s allowance is likely to be exceeded, it is wisest to 
obtain an estimate of their cost before giving effect to them. 
There is then time for the author to decide to do without 
the corrections, to authorize them to be made, or to obtain 
an independent estimate of their cost; and the publisher 
will have the satisfaction of avoiding one very common 
cause for grievance amongst authors. 

Imposition. Immediately the first sixteen pages are im- 
posed, all competent printers submit a special proof for the 
approval of the imposition. In many cases a slip is at- 
tached of which the following is an example: 


URGENT 


Kindly say if the margins of this page 
are satisfactory. 

Also, does your Binder require any 
special imposition to suit his Folding Ma- 
chine? . 

Progress is delayed pending your an-, 
swer to 

UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD. 
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There are two distinct questions to be answered. As has 
already been pointed out, the arrangement of the margins 
is one of the most important factors in determining the 
appearance of a book. If the proportions are right, the 
result is pleasing to the eye and the book is convenient 
to hold and to read. It will be found in practice that 
where the margins of a book are correct they are twice 
as broad at the bottom as they are at the top; and the out- 
side margins and what you see of the two centre (or inside) 
margins will represent the mean between the top and the 
bottom margins. In arithmetical formula, the proportions 
are two, three, and four, as shown in the simple diagram 
opposite. 

The imposition sheet sent for approval will not, however, 
correspond exactly with this formula, because allowance 
has to be made for trimming or cutting the edges in the 
process of binding, and for the amount of the centre mar- 
gins or gutter which will be hidden out of sight when the 
sheets are sewn. The amount so hidden tends to increase 
with the thickness of the book. The trimming, or cutting 
of the edges (and comparatively few books nowadays are 
left completely uncut), will be affected by the nature of the 
folding, and this brings us to the second question asked by 
the printer. 

To-day much of the folding hitherto done by hand is 
done by machine. The two processes are not the same, and 
it is, therefore, necessary for the printer to know which way 
the sheet is going to be folded before he can arrange the 
pages, i.e., impose them. Any reader who wants to under- 
stand this question of imposition will find it very easy to do 
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so if he will take a piece of paper and fold it three times, 
thus forming a 16-page section; then, without cutting the 
edges, number the pages one to sixteen in words. When un- 
folded he will be surprised to find what unexpected posi- 
tions some of the pages occupy — still more is it the case 
with a 32-page section. 





With handfolding the majority of the uncut edges, or 
‘bolts,’ as they are technically called, appear at the top of 
the book, with machine-folding the bolts appear at the 
bottom. Handfolded sheets may thus have more trimmed 
from the top, whereas machine-folded sheets (to make sure 
of clearing the bolts) will have more cut off the bottom of 
the book. Though theoretically perfect, machine-folding 
is never in practice so accurate as handfolding. 

The revision of proofs. If the author’s corrections are few 
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and clear, there will be no need for a ‘revise,’ and the proofs 
should in that case, before their return, be marked ‘press’ 
and initialled by the author. If one section is heavily cor- 
rected, that section can be marked ‘revise’ and the rest 
‘press.’ 

It saves both time and expense to do without revised 
proofs, and in most cases they are unnecessary, except 
possibly for the first and last ‘sigs.,’ which contain the 
prelims and the index. The latter cannot be completed 
until page proofs of the whole work are available; so what 
technically is a ‘revise’ of the last ‘sig.,’ and of such matter 
as it may contain, is actually a first proof of the index. 

Despite all precautions a few errors are sure to escape 
notice. The proportion, if the proof-reading has been skil- 
fully done, should not be high. However irritating the 
mistakes, it is much better to keep a careful record of them 
in readiness for a second edition than to print an errata 
slip which nobody bothers to read, essential as it occasion- 
ally may be. 

Authors often suggest sending (and sometimes even do 
send) proofs back direct to the printer. Except in the rare 
instances when the publisher has felt it expedient to ar- 
range for this, it is one of those short cuts which prove the 
longest way round. The printer either sends the proofs, or 
writes, to the publisher before doing anything with them, 
as it is to the publisher he has to look for payment for any 
work done, and it is only from the publisher, therefore, that 
instructions can be accepted. Apart from that fact, it 
would be quite impossible for the publisher to keep a 
watch over the production, let alone the correction bill, 
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if he did not know when and whether and in what condi- 
tion the proofs had been returned. 

In a big publishing business, watching the proofs going 
to and fro between printers and authors needs the closest 
attention. Usually, the movements of proofs are recorded 
in a book specially ruled for the purpose, so that the pub- 
lisher can tell at a glance the position of each sheet of any 
book that is being printed and make sure that there is no 
unnecessary delay. 

But there is a further method of control to which allusion 
may here be made. Most book printers send their more im- 
portant clients a weekly report showing the position of all 
‘work in progress.’ From these reports the publisher can 
ascertain the exact stage reached by every book, whether 
the paper has been duly delivered, and whether, in fact, 
there is anything holding the work back. The ‘work in 
progress reports’ afford a most effective and necessary 
check, and save both publisher and printer much unnec- 
essary correspondence. 

The press work, or machining, as it is now called, for it 
has long since ceased to be done by hand, is the next pro- 
cess to be considered. Bookwork is almost entirely done 
on ‘flat-bed’ machines, i.e., the type is on a flat surface, 
whereas newspapers are, for the most part, printed on rotary 
presses, i.e., the type, or rather plates cast from the type, 
are on a cylindrical surface. A few cheaper books are pro- 
duced by the latter process, but they need not detain us. 
The evenness of the printing is largely dependent upon the 
evenness of the surface of the type. The bed of the machine 
is exactly level, the composition rollers that carry the ink 
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are easily adjusted, but the thousands of little pieces of 
type may not present a true surface. The process of pre- 
paring the surface of the printing machine cylinder so that 
even pressure is given on every part of the ‘forme’ and type, 
together with other minor adjustments, is called ‘making 
ready.’ It is a most laborious affair if the work is con- 
scientiously done. 

It is well, however, for authors to remember that just as 
the rubber tyres of a motor-car suck up loose stones from 
the best macadam road, so the ink rollers passing over the 
type occasionally draw out any isolated letter which is not 
firmly held by the pressure of its fellows. Punctuation 
marks, which are very slim pieces of metal, are particularly 
liable to be drawn out in this way. It is thus not due to 
malevolence on the part of the printer, as I found one 
author thought, that stray commas and full stops disappear 
from the end of so many lines of verse. Even if they are not 
entirely removed by the suction of the rollers, they may 
sometimes be broken off. 

Theoretically, if any letter gets misplaced in course of 
machining, a proof of the page affected is, after correction 
by a compositor, re-examined by the printer’s reader; but, 
in practice, the machine-minder, wanting to get on with 
his job, occasionally puts the letter back where he ‘thinks’ 
it comes from. Very often he thinks right, but if he does 
not, there arises one of those tiresome misprints which the 
author complains — quite correctly — were not in the 
proofs he passed. The remarkable thing — and authors 
and publishers would do well to bear the fact in mind — is, 
not that errors of this kind occur, but that they happen so 
comparatively seldom in really good printing offices. 
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A more serious matter is the ‘greyness’ of much modern 
printing. The causes vary: the paper may be unduly ab- 
sorbent or fluffy, or pressure may have been brought to 
bear upon the printer to expedite delivery, in which case 
he may find himself compelled to run the ink thinner to en- 
sure its drying more rapidly. In any case it is a point 
which needs perpetual vigilance, because otherwise the 
appearance of a book may so easily be marred. 

Paper. Mr. A. Dykes Spicer has already provided for 
those interested in the subject an authoritative book on 
‘The Paper Trade’ (Methuen, 1907), and a brief account 
of the various materials used in paper-making will be found 
in No. 7 of ‘Spalding’s Quarterly,’ a magazine issued by 
the firm of Spalding and Hodge, Ltd., who were pioneers in 
the making of several of the papers now most used by book 
publishers, and whose booklet, ‘Paper Terminology,’ 
readers will find most useful. 

Hand-made papers and the best quality writing-papers 
are still made from cotton and linen, but both these 
materials, even in the form of rags, are too costly for 
ordinary commercial purposes, and other products of 
plant life have long since been substituted. The two ma- 
terials now chiefly used in book papers are esparto, a 
coarse grass which grows wild in Spain and North Africa, 
and wood pulp, in the form of what is known as either 
chemical wood or mechanical wood, the latter being of the 
poorest quality. 

The best antique papers, more particularly bulky 
‘featherweights,’ are made almost exclusively of esparto, 
and it is on antique papers, whether ‘laid’ or ‘wove,’ that 
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most modern books are printed. Unfortunately, there is 
still a very great tendency to judge the value of a book by 
its bulk, and there is no paper which bulks so largely in 
proportion to its weight as a featherweight antique wove. 
Therefore, even though it may cost a little more per pound, 
it gives, as far as outward appearances are concerned, much 
the best value. If an 80-pound paper costing 4d. per pound 
will give a book of the same thickness as a r00-pound paper 
costing 334d. per pound, the fourpenny paper is the cheaper 
of the two, though it is surprising how difficult some people 
find it to grasp that fact. On the other hand, it is often ex- 
tremely fluffy and gives the printer trouble by choking up 
the type, covering the machine, and worse still the ink 
rollers, with a deposit of the loose fluff and thus seriously 
affecting the quality of the printing. There is therefore a 
tendency to substitute antique laid, which is a little firmer 
in texture, but has, none the less, good bulking qualities. 

In cases where bulk is not required, or if line illustrations 
are to be printed in the text, papers with a smoother sur- 
face have to be used, such as a ‘machine finish’ (M.F.), 
which is smooth without being glossy. A compromise be- 
tween the two is now made in the form of a ‘satin surface’ 
antique. For the printing of illustrations separately, a 
still smoother paper is usually needed, viz., ‘art’ or ‘imita- 
tion art.’ The glossiness of the art paper, which is both bad 
for the eyes and an abomination to the artist, is obtained 
by loading the paper with china clay. A degree of sharpness 
satisfactory for most photographic or ‘half-tone’ blocks is, 
however, often obtained on a well-rolled esparto paper, 
which is of a more pleasant appearance. | 
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The various sizes in which paper is usually made have 
already been mentioned. The standard of quantity is the 
ream, which is nominally 500 sheets, but may be as few as 
480 or as many as 516. Book papers are nearly always 
supplied in reams of 516, thus giving the printer some 
allowance for spoilage and ensuring that if paper for 1000 
copies is ordered, not less than a thousand and possibly 
a few more will be forthcoming. 

Calculating the quantity of paper required is apt to 
prove very troublesome to the uninitiated, because it is so 
easy to make the mistake of ordering half or double the 
quantity needed. Not only does the number of sheets in a 
book vary, but the number of sheets that a ream will give 
varies according to whether it is ordered in the double or 
quad size. Take as an example an ordinary $2.00 novel of 
320 pages: for one thousand copies ten reams will be re- 
quired if the paper is ordered in quad crown (30X40), 
twenty reams if double crown (30 X20) paper is used, and 
only five reams if, to take advantage of the latest machin- 
ery, double quad crown (60 40) is needed. The difficulty 
will be lessened when the new standardized measurement 
of 1000 sheets is generally adopted (at present it does not 
apply to papers made for book publishers), but there will 
still remain the confusion between ‘pages’ and ‘leaves.’ 

Iilustrations. There are innumerable methods of re- 
producing illustrations, but with the more costly it is un- 
necessary to deal, as they are not used extensively in com- 
mercial book-production. Progress is continually being 
made; new processes are evolved, or old methods improved 
almost out of recognition. Two of the more costly pro- 
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cesses used in expensive books, ‘photogravure’ and ‘col- 
lotype,’ give the most satisfactory results, especially when 
carried out under the supervision of an expert like Mr. 
Emery Walker, but unfortunately cheaper and less satis- 
factory alternatives have nearly always to be used. 

For certain classes of colour printing, the lithographic 
process, i.e., printing from a stone, is still adopted; but for 
the most part modern reproductions are made by either 
half-tone or line processes. 

The half-tone process can be used for the reproduction of 
almost any type of original, but principally those in grad- 
uated tones, such as photographs, wash-drawings, paint- 
ings; it has the great drawback that the best results are 
dependent upon the use of glossy ‘art’ papers, which are so 
heavy to the hand. Hence the frequent necessity of print- 
ing illustrations separately from the text. 

It can easily be seen if an illustration is printed from a 
half-tone block, either by observing the little dots in the 
reproduction with the naked eye, as one can do in the il- 
lustrations in a daily paper, or by looking at the reproduc- 
tion through a magnifying glass, if a finer screen has been 
used and the dots are too close together for the eye to de- 
tect them. 

Most modern coloured illustrations, if not printed litho- 
graphically, are produced by this process, in which case 
three blocks for the three primary colours, yellow, blue, and 
red, are used, Better results and finer shades are, of course, 
obtainable by using four or more blocks, but this adds 
materially to the expense. It will readily be understood 
that the difficulty of accurately superimposing the print- 
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ing of one set of blocks upon another, technically called 
‘registering,’ automatically increases with the number of 
colours. It is not surprising, therefore, that it costs more to 
print one illustration in two colours than two illustrations 
separately in two different colours. In the first case a great 
deal more care has to be exercised than in the second. 
Naturally, therefore, if economy has to be studied, the 
number of colours used has to be reduced to the minimum. 
In colour printing, the order in which the colours are 
printed, and the shades of yellow, blue, and red psed, 
greatly affect the results, and it is customary, therefore, for 
the block-maker to provide ‘progressive pulls’ for the 
printer’s guidance. The block-maker sends with his block 
a proof pulled upon the best quality paper to show what 
excellent results he has obtained. These proofs are sent to 
the printer as a standard. 

If any ‘legend’ or ‘caption,’ i.e., descriptive matter below 
an illustration, has to be printed, the printer pulls up a 
rough proof for the lettering to be checked. When this 
rough proof is sent to the uninitiated author to make sure 
that the wording is correct, it nearly always calls forth a 
remonstrance and an expression of hope that the illustra- 
tions are not going to look quite as bad as that! Once again, 
therefore, it is necessary to emphasize that such proofs are 
submitted only for the purpose of checking the wording. 
If any alterations are going to be made, it is obvious that 
the paper must be of a kind on which it is possible to write. 
Furthermore, nothing would be gained by the expenditure 
of time upon careful printing at that point. 

The line process is a cheaper method, and where it can be 
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adopted is generally to be preferred. It is useless for the 
reproduction of photographs or wash-drawings, but is 
suitable for the reproduction of line drawings, diagrams, 
woodcuts, or very simple coloured illustrations where the 
colours do not intermingle. 

It has always surprised me how few of the many artists 
who earn their livelihood by drawing for reproduction ever 
make any real effort to study the media through which 
their work is to reach the public. For instance, it is aston- 
ishing what a small proportion of the designs submitted for 
the jackets of novels are drawn in such a way as to be 
suitable for reproduction with three line blocks instead of 
three half-tone blocks. Not only is the line process cheaper, 
but it is more effective for such purposes and does not have 
to be printed upon glossy art paper. For this reason line 
illustrations can be, and generally are, printed with the text 
of a book; whereas half-tone illustrations, as we have seen, 
usually have to be printed separately on art paper unless 
the whole book is so printed, in which case the volume will 
feel like a lump of lead. (As a matter of fact, half-tone and 
type can be printed on calendered esparto if a screen of 133 
lines is used and a good pressure.) 

Wherever illustrations are printed in the text it is nearly 
always essential that galley proofs of the latter should be 
provided, as it is seldom possible to arrange for the plac- 
ing of the illustrations beforehand. 

The ‘offset’ process. ‘There is one further method of re- 
production to which reference has not yet been made and 
which is coming increasingly into vogue, and that is the 
‘offset’ process. This is a form of lithography in which the 
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image is first printed onto a cylinder covered with india- 
rubber and passes from that immediately onto the paper. 
The principal characteristic of the process is that because 
of the more gentle pressure of the rubber blanket upon the 
paper, a much finer film of ink can be used, which in turn 
gives the possibility of finer, sharper printing. The method 
can be used for type as well as for illustrations, either ‘half- 
tone’ or ‘line.’ Like most processes, however, it has its 
limitations, one of which is that when once the work to be 
printed has been transferred on to zinc plates ready for 
machining, it is extremely difficult to alter even one letter, 
should a correction be found necessary. Nor is it possible 
to carry out that precise ‘make ready’ that gives sharp- 
ness to ‘half-tone’ prints by the letterpress method. 

Block-making. Much of the colour lithographic work has 
always been done in Bavaria, but since the war there has 
also been a tendency for a good deal of block-making to be 
done abroad. This latter is an innovation due to the fact 
that the leading English blockmakers have adopted a fixed 
scale of charges by the square inch, from which they will 
not depart by a hairbreadth. No such artificial price main- 
tenance prevails on the Continent, with the result that at 
the present moment block-making is being done in Holland, 
Belgium, and even in Vienna, that might well be done in 
England. 

To estimate the prices of blocks, all that is needed is to 
calculate the number of square inches and to multiply it by 


the appropriate scale price, e.g.: 
Sq. inches 
One illustration to be reproduced 5 in. X 4 in. = 20 


One illustration to be reproduced 5 in. X 3 in. = 15 
Total 35 
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so that if the scale rate were 15. per inch, the cost would be 
355. for the two blocks. There is, however, one important 
point to be remembered: that, under the prevailing scale, 
blocks measuring less than fourteen square inches are 
charged as if they were fourteen square inches. 

" Methods of reproducing books. The cheapest method of 
reprinting a book is to do so from standing type. In Amer- 
ica, comparatively few books are printed from type at all, 
as the custom over there is to make a set of electroplates 
of the type and to print from the plates. The process of 
electrotyping is much more frequently used in America 
than in England. It consists of depositing a thin sheet of 
copper upon a waxen mould and backing it with a softish 
alloy between lead and stereo to the requisite thickness. 
This is a more costly process than the making of stereo- 
plates, to which we shall come in a moment. 

Most printers in England allow the type to be kept 
standing free of charge for at any rate a month, if not 
three months, from the time the printing is completed, and 
nearly all will keep it longer on payment of a small rental. 
Even twenty years ago the holding of type in this way. 
was a serious matter, because, in effect, it was locking up 
the printer’s capital. Now that books are machine set, it 
is merely a question of holding up so much metal, for as 
soon as the type is done with it is melted down again. None 
the less, the amount of metal thus required in a large 
printing office is very substantial, and publishers are con- 
stantly faced with urgent requests for permission to break 
up standing type in order to release metal. 

The publisher has then various courses to consider. If 
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it is improbable that a further edition will be called for, he 
will give instructions for the type to be distributed. If he 
feels that the point will be decided one way or the other in 
the immediate future, say within the next month or six 
weeks, he will probably agree to pay rent for the standing 
type (or persuade the printer, if he can, to hold it a few 
weeks longer gratis!). If he is certain that, although no 
immediate reprint is required, further editions will be 
wanted in years to come, he will give instructions for the 
type to be ‘moulded,’ i.e., for papier-maché impressions 
of the type to be made from which subsequently — when 
they are wanted — stereoplates can be cast. 

Stereoplates are made of stereo metal, which consists 
largely of lead. They are thus rather soft, and it is im- 
possible to print unlimited numbers from them. When 
they are likely to have specially hard wear, it is usual to 
have them nickel faced. If care is taken in the process, it is 
possible to cast two sets of plates from one set of moulds. 

It is dangerous to generalize, because the cost and char- 
acter of the typesetting of a book may vary so considerably, 
but roughly speaking, the cost of taking a set of moulds 
and subsequently casting a set of stereoplates from them 
is about three-quarters the cost of composition, assuming 
that the composition is fairly straightforward. There is 
thus no very great economy unless more than one reprint 
from the plates is likely. Should a second be called for, the 
saving is considerable. 

It is so seldom, in proportion to the number of books 
published, that a third printing is needed, that publishers 
hesitate about locking up capital in the taking of moulds. 
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The scales are very heavily weighed down against their 
doing so. In the first place, as we have seen in the section 
on agreements, the author may want to resume the rights 
without making an allowance of any kind for the moulds. 
In the second place, the author may want to make sub- 
stantial alterations in the book, in which case moulds may 
be rendered useless, because the corrections would have to 
be made in the stereoplates. When it is realized that these 
are solid pieces of metal of the same size as the area of a 
page of type and that to make alterations in them neces- 
sitates cutting out the parts affected and accurately solder- 
ing in the new matter, it will be seen that this is an under- 
taking to be avoided. 

Fortunately for publishers the Germans have developed 
another alternative known as the ‘Manul’ process, a de- 
velopment of ‘offset,’ to which reference has been made 
in the section on illustrations. Being a semi-photographic 
method, it is only suitable for facsimile reproduction. 
Some alterations can, however, be made by resetting the 
pages affected and photographing the corrected version. 
It is thus no longer essential to take moulds if a facsimile 
reprint is wanted, and we have already seen that it af- 
fords no economy if serious alterations are contemplated 
throughout the work. Stereoplates will, however, continue 
to be used in cases where many reprints of the same book 
are likely to be required. A book of which stereoplates 
are in existence can at any time be reprinted with the ut- 
most despatch, whereas the ‘Manul’ or ‘Phototype’ pro- 
cess usually involves rather more time. 

it ought, perhaps, to be mentioned that British printers 
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charge slightly more for printing from plates than for 
printing from standing type, because more care is needed 
in the ‘make ready.’ This is especially the case if there are 
any illustrations in the text. American printers, on the 
other hand, prefer machining from plates, and charge 
extra for machining from type. 

I must add one word of caution about the German pro- 
cess, or rather processes, as there are others besides the 
‘Manul,’ such as the ‘Anastatic.’ This latter, which was 
the first in the field, is far from satisfactory. There are now 
firms in almost every country ready to reprint books by 
some equivalent of the ‘Manul’ process. Each printer uses 
his own pet name for it, but few of those who claim to know 
all about the method have as yet the requisite experience 
which alone ensures first-class results, though most of them 
can produce isolated samples of good work they have done. 
< Warehousing. In the happy days before the war, ware- 
housing was a minor problem to publishers. Both printers 
and binders were nearly always ready to hold printed sheets 
free of charge and almost indefinitely. There is no doubt 
that the privilege was greatly abused. It is so unusual to 
get ‘something for nothing’ that few publishers realized 
it was a privilege until they lost it. To-day there are very 
strict limitations to the length of time a printer will hold 
stock, and immediately the prescribed period has elapsed, 
rent becomes payable at so much per 1000 sheets of 16 
pages. However modest the charge that is fixed, it rapidly 
becomes formidable. (The renting of an independent ware- 
house is not necessarily a remedy, because the biggest item 
is apt to be the warehouseman’s wages and not the rent.) 
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It will be seen, therefore, that with the exception of those 
rare birds, the steady sellers, the time inevitably and all too 
soon arrives when the cost of warehousing the surplus 
stock of a book exceeds the proceeds of the sales. Pub- 
lishers thus have a greater incentive than heretofore to 
dispose of unsaleable books. It was bad enough to have 
capital locked up and unfruitful; it is now worse, because 
in addition it is a source of expense. 

This aspect of the matter indirectly concerns authors, 
many of whom appear to think publishers excessively per- 
verse if they show any anxiety to ‘remainder’ a book, or 
to pulp surplus sheet stock which it will never pay to bind, 
even though several years have elapsed since the work 
was first published and it has entirely ceased to sell. This 
question will be considered more fully in Chapter VI in the 
section on Remaindering. 

The form in which books are stored varies. They may 
be in flat sheets as originally printed and baled up by the 
printers, or the sheets may have been folded and collated 
by the binder, and packed in parcels of from (say) twenty 
to a hundred copies in readiness for binding. Even if the 
binding has been completed the books have to be carefully 
packed and labelled just the same, or they would soon be- 
come dusty and unsaleable. 

Looking out a single copy of a book that is stored in flat 
sheets may be a lengthy business, if each sheet is in a 
separate bale. The warehouseman has not only to move 
each of these heavy packages from its rack, but to unpack 
and repack each of them and subsequently restore them 
whence they came. For this reason it is usually an ex- 
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pensive matter for a publisher to supply single copies in 
sheets, unless he has had some packed up in readiness for a 
possible demand in that form, or happens to be giving a 
binding order which will necessitate the bales being opened. 

Binding. The two kinds of binding which chiefly concern 
the book publisher are cloth binding and paper binding, if 
in those two categories are included the many compromises 
that lie between them. Vellum and leather bindings may be 
needed for special editions and special occasions, but their 
use as ‘publishers’ bindings’ is too restricted to detain us. 

Some printers have fully equipped binding plant, many 
are competent to tackle paper binding, but most binding 
is carried out by independent bookbinding factories in and 
around London and, to a lesser extent, Edinburgh. It may 
be convenient to print books at some distance from the 
centre of distribution, but it is seldom wise to bind them 
too far away, because if there is an unexpected demand 
for the book, every hour’s delay in the delivery of further 
supplies may be a serious matter. Although the larger the 
number bound at once the cheaper the price of the binding, 
it is seldom wise to bind up the whole of an edition at the 
outset. The cost of printing five hundred copies more than 
are needed is little more than the value of the additional 
paper needed, whereas the cost of binding in excess of one’s 
requirements would be a substantial item. Most publish- 
ers, therefore, restrict their binding orders to their im- 
mediate needs, and this presupposes the proximity of the 
binder if more copies are wanted in a hurry, and, equally 
important, the closest possible watch from day to day 
upon the movement of the stock. 
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The efficiency of a publishing business may often be 
tested by the care with which this side of the work is super- 
vised. Booksellers would not have cause to complain that 
so many of the books they needed were ‘binding,’ if the 
principals of publishing houses more frequently called for 
an explanation why their books were being so ‘answered.’ 
During the war period it was inevitable, but under normal 
conditions the trouble is usually due to lack of forethought, 
carelessness, or want of co-ordination between the relevant 
departments, though there are, of course, unexpected occa- 
sions when the best regulated houses will be caught nap- 
ping. 

Lettering. As far as outward appearance goes, the most 
important part of the binding is the lettering. Here the 
second-rate publisher and the amateur almost invariably 
give themselves away. Good lettering can seldom be ob- 
tained without incurring the trouble and expense of spe- 
cially cutting it in brass to suit the exact thickness of the 
book. The chief trouble is that you must wait until you 
know definitely the thickness before having the lettering 
cut (guessing will not do, because a quarter of an inch too 
much or too little will mar the effect) ; the expense amounts 
to about sd. or a trifle more per letter. It is sometimes 
possible to make use of the stationer’s dummy copy (sent 
as a sample of the paper and to show its bulk), but it is 
more usual to get the printer to send a ‘thickness’ copy 
made up from the actual paper received, immediately it is 
quite certain how many pages the book will make. Al- 
ternatively, if there is no great urgency, an advance copy 
taken from the actual printed sheets is used. - 
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Many publishers attend to their own letterings and 
deliver them to the binders; others leave it to the latter. 
In either case it is important to see that a good model is 
followed. There is neither necessity nor excuse for bad 
lettering on a book. It should be legible, beautiful, and in 
keeping with the book. On the Continent, particularly in 
Germany, great store seems to be set upon variety. In this 
there seems to me no point. There is ample room for varia~ 
tion in the style of the binding, the colour of the cloth, etc., 
without artificially introducing it in the lettering. 

The question of whether the lettering is to be in gold or 
in ink is largely governed by the price. Good plain ink is 
always to be preferred to any imitation gilt (some of the 
substitutes used during the war were deplorable). The 
main thing to remember is that gilt is most effective on 
dark-coloured cloths and ink on light ones, but even to this 
rule there are exceptions, as coloured inks can often be 
used on dark cloths with good results. 

Book cloths. Many authors have pronounced likes and 
dislikes about the colour and grain of the cloth to be used 
on their books. As was explained in an earlier chapter, 
most publishers will be ready to meet their wishes (unless 
the volume is intended for a series in uniform binding), if 
the author raises the matter at the appropriate time, say 
immediately the proofs are passed for press, and if he is 
specific in his requirements and submits a book bound in 
the approved cloth as a sample. Should a book issued by 
the same publisher be selected, it will be sufficient to name 
it. There will be some obvious limitations to what the pub- 
lisher can do in the matter of the quality of the cloth — . 
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buckram, for instance, costs considerably more than an art 
vellum. Where no particular cloth is prescribed, the binder 
will probably submit half a dozen sample binding cases 
made from different cloths of which he happens to have 
stock and leave the publisher to make his selection. Cloths 
of an honest ‘cloth’ texture are preferable to those ‘grained’ 
to simulate watered silk, crocodile skins, etc. One could 
wish makers of binding cloths were more imaginative in 
producing pure colours. 

If the sheets reach the binders imposed for machine- 
folding, they will probably all be folded and collated forth- 
with, whether all are to be bound or not. The folding has 
already been described; the collating is the gathering to- 
gether of the folded sections of the book in the right order. 
Until this has been completed, the binder does not know 
and cannot report to the publisher how many ‘perfect,’ ie., 
complete, books the sheets will yield. 

Imperfect books are mostly due to mistakes made in this 
process, either a section is missed altogether, or two of the 
same signature are inserted, or a wrong one substituted. 
Despite careful checking, slips of this kind are bound to 
occur, and in view of the speed with which the work is done, 
it is astonishing that the proportion of ‘imperfect’ books 
is not larger. At this point it is well to place on record that 
all binders rectify imperfections without charge and with- 
out demur, and will often, in addition, refund the cost of 
posting back the imperfect copy. The best plan is to send 
it to the publishers, when they will usually forthwith ex- 
change it for a perfect one if it is otherwise in good condi- 
tion ‘as new.’ If, however, it has been inscribed or marked 
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in such a way as to render it unsaleable, the actual copy 
will have to go back to the binders to be put right, and this 
will probably mean a week or two’s delay, particularly in 
the busy season of the year. 

When the work of folding and collating has been com- 
pleted, the binder reports to the publisher that he has so 
many perfect copies. If a good printer and binder have 
been employed, this represents the full number of sheets 
advised, or possibly a few over. When there are shortages, 
the binder sends an ‘imperfection’ note showing exactly 
what sheets are missing. Should the trouble be due to the 
default of the printer, it will then be for the publisher to 
take the appropriate action to secure the missing signatures. 

The ‘cases’ in which books are bound are produced now- 
adays by machine, and the binder requires to know, there- 
fore, before he starts just how many are needed. As with 
the printing machine it is the ‘making ready’ that occupies 
so much time, so with a case-making machine it is the pre- 
liminary adjustment that is the trouble. After the machine 
is once started the process is more or less mechanical. This 
is not the place to enter into the technicalities of book- 
binding: those interested in them would be well advised to 
study the writings of Mr. Cedric Chivers, of Bath, who has 
devoted much time and attention to improving the dura- 
bility of binding for library purposes. 

Jackets. When the binding is completed and the books 
have been pressed and given time to dry, they have still to 
be inserted in dustcovers or ‘jackets,’ without which most 
modern books are considered incomplete. School-books 
and cheaper productions are covered with glassine or 
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‘waste,’ i.e., surplus sheets of some other book, but for most 
new books special jackets are printed. In the case of a 
novel they may be in colours, and may cost, as we have 
seen in an earlier chapter, as much as £25. 

Certain firms specialize in the printing of jackets, and so 
are able to keep prices down. The usual practice, therefore, 
is for a publisher to employ such a firm and to deliver the 
jackets ready printed to the binders. 

Here again there is apt to be trouble and delay over 
‘thickness,’ and much as the publisher would like to push 
ahead with this part of the work, he usually cannot do so 
until a ‘thickness copy’ is available and it is possible to en- 
sure that the jacket will fit. 

Much care is taken by many firms in the ‘lay out,’ the 
arrangement of the type, etc., of their jackets. It is the 
jacket that will first meet the customer’s eye, and the ex- 
tent to which this fact is realized may be seen by com- 
paring a good specimen of a modern jacket with anything 
of the kind produced in the past. 

Unfortunately, a picture specially designed for its ‘pos- 
ter-like’ effect and technically admirable for use on the 
jacket may not please the author of the book for which it 
was drawn. What then is to happen? Is the author to be 
condemned to have his book wrapped in a jacket the very 
sight of which he abhors? Can the publisher be expected 
to continue commissioning first-rate artists until a design 
acceptable to the author is forth-coming? It is a very real 
difficulty, despite the fact that the jacket is not a perma- 
nent part of the book, but only a dustcover that will soon be 
discarded. To invite the author to nominate the artist to 
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be employed may be a remedy worse than the ill it is in- 
tended to cure. Designing jackets requires a certain tech- 
nique and an experience for drawing for reproduction that 
comparatively few artists happen to possess. 

The difficulty is usually evaded (or postponed) by pre- 
senting the author with a fait accompli in the form of the 
finished book on the day of publication, when it is too 
late to go back. Obviously some compromise ought to be 
evolved. The author should at any rate be given the op- 
portunity of providing or paying for an alternative design, 
though when there is haste even that may be a counsel of 
perfection. 

It is a question whether expensive picture jackets for 
novels have not become a fetish. The realization that, 
although they may have cost as much as four-pence each, 
many, if not most, of them will immediately be discarded 
without having served any purpose, should make publish- 
ers pause. On all their formal orders Messrs. Boots, for ex- 
ample, state that they do not require jackets on copies 
supplied to them for their library. Messrs. W. H. Smith 
& Son, on the other hand, definitely favour jackets, and let 
it be known that the absence of a picture jacket will reduce 
their first order. For the Colonial trade and for sale as 
‘remainders,’ picture jackets are an asset; for copies in- 
tended for public libraries they are useless. 

So we are faced with the position that large sums of 
money are daily spent upon picture jackets that half the 
potential purchasers of novels do not want. It may thus 
cost as much as 8d. per book to provide jackets for just 
those buyers who want them. Are they worth this expense? 
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The question is easier to ask than to answer. Some novels 
lend themselves to pictorial decoration of this kind; many 
do not. It might be possible to confine picture jackets only 
to those books, such as the novels of Nat Gould and ——, 
for which they are really suited. But unless publishers 
agree between themselves to limit their picture jackets in 
this way, I fear that the waste of money will continue. 
Presumably there is a large public which demands them, 
though I often wonder how many books are sold on the 
strength of their picture jacket. 

Alternative bindings. We have thus far referred solely 
to ordinary cloth bindings with gilt or ink letterings. There 
are various alternatives, but they mostly have one draw- 
back, viz., that they are unsuited to the requirements of 
the circulating libraries, and so long as people insist on 
borrowing books instead of buying them, this will remain 
an important consideration. 

A cloth binding with a carefully printed label, and bind- 
ing produced in every way as a cloth binding, but with 
some strong and artistic paper substituted for the cloth in 
the making of the case, are both attractive. For small and 
cheaper books, many developments of paper bindings are 
now used; e.g., the paper cover is pasted on and turned over 
a ‘stiffener,’ or, cheaper still, merely turned over the end 
paper. Any method which gives the paper binding an 
added feeling of solidity seems to help to make it accept- 
able to the British book-buyer, accustomed to have all his 
books in cloth. 

Paper binding. This is perhaps an appropriate place to 
point out to the various people who periodically write to 
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the Press advocating paper-bound books on the Conti- 
nental model, that they are mistaken in their estimate of 
the extent to which this would affect the price. Whether 
paper bindings are desirable or not, the fact remains that, 
owing to the use of modern machine binding, the difference 
between paper and cloth binding is not so very substantial. 
In both cases the sheets have to be folded, collated, and 
sewn. The saving is in the provision and fixing of a case. 
On an average the maximum gain in substituting paper for 
cloth would be between 4d. and sd., often not as much. 
This would justify a reduction of not exceeding a shilling 
in the published price. Now, any publisher who has made 
the experiment (and some of us have done it over and over 
again to our cost) has found that even if a greater difference 
than ts., say 1s. 6d., be made, the cloth binding will be 
chosen in more than nine cases out of ten. On the Conti- 
nent, where paper binding has hitherto been the rule, there 
is an increasing tendency (particularly in Germany) to use 
the publishers’ cloth bindings. 

I cannot help recalling one particular case where an 
author made it a condition that we should publish his book 
in paper covers at 3s. We agreed to do so. The booksellers 
gave it a bad reception, despite its exceptional cheapness. 
Several of the better firms offered to order it largely if we 
would supply them with some bound copies at 4s. 6d. The 
author consented to oblige these particular customers; with 
the ultimate result that we had to rebind many of the 
paper copies to sell them, and that, though the book has 
been available in both styles ever since, we have sold and 
still sell about five at 4s. 6d. in cloth to one at 3s. in paper. 
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But these remarks would ot apply to special editions 
wanted in connection with adult school study circles, 
N.C.L.C. classes, etc., where even a sixpence difference in 
the price would count. 

Binding for America. Reference has been made else- 
where to the sale of ‘special editions’ to the U.S.A., and it 
may be well to explain the binder’s part in their production 
in the event of the edition being supplied bound and from 
the existing stock of sheets. The first thing is to have fresh 
title-pages printed bearing the American publisher’s im- 
print on the face and the essential words ‘Made in Great 
Britain’ or ‘Printed in Great Britain’ on the back — es- 
sential, because without this the books would not pass the 
American customs, The binder then cuts away the original 
titles (as well as any advertisements) and substitutes these 
‘cancel titles’ bearing the American publisher’s imprint, 
inserts the American publisher’s name on the binding when 
making the cases, and with that the ‘special edition’ is 
achieved. 


The time occupied. We have now examined in turn all 
the more usual processes employed in the making of a book, 
but no mention has been made of the important question 
of the length of time occupied. It is a point upon which it 
is especially dangerous to generalize, because no two books 
are alike — not only are some long and some short, but 
some are straightforward, others the reverse: one book 
may not contain a footnote, another may be smothered in 
them and have Greek and Arabic letters into the bargain. 
But for the benefit of authors, who are under the impression — 
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that books are printed, like newspapers, in a matter of 
hours, it may be well to give some general indications of the 
time that may be required for the production of an ordinary 
book of 90,000 words in length: 


Casting off, etc...... Sede aeids se ater oey eweCk 
10105! 6/80) Tat A Go say 3 weeks 
REOUMEGHNP POOLS 1.5. 62.2 ele ow ole ies say 1 week 
PMPIEMEE a aii us) ve-o dic c-oelw we ¢see say 3 weeks 
aA oo, Saw (sh o-'o.,0.-0 700) gy0)0,.0 8p0 say 2 weeks 
Time lost in transit of paper and printed 
0S, ea eA ee I eg ae te say 1 week 
Contingencies...... aelaaccreetce” SiytD week 
12 weeks 


It will thus be seen that assuming the utmost promptitude 
on the part of the author in passing the first proofs and 
the absence of necessity for revised proofs, a clear three 
months, if not more, is usually needed for the production 
of a book. 

Even this, as will be seen in a subsequent chapter, does 
not include publication. 

Authors should remember that the best workmanship 
requires time, and that it is seldom wise, therefore, to bring 
any undue pressure to bear to expedite the printing and 


binding. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE ACTUAL SELLING 


Ir is one thing to produce a book, quite another to sell it, 
though some authors one meets regard the two as synony- 
mous. I have often had occasion to tell authors that ad- 
vance copies of their book will be ready on such and such 
a day, and am still surprised at the frequency with which 
they reply, ‘Then you will be publishing the book on that 
date.’ Authors who are especially insistent upon publishers 
exercising the greatest possible activity in pushing their 
books seem often to grudge the time necessary for the pro- 
cess, and are apt to be annoyed when told that not until the 
book is produced does the chief work of publishing begin. 
Kliemann starts his interesting work, ‘Die Werbung fiir 
Buch,’* which I believe is the only book in any language 
devoted solely to book publicity, with a little poem by 
Felix Dahn, which I venture to paraphrase as follows: 

To write books is easy, it requires only pen and ink and the 
ever-patient paper. To print books is a little more difficult, be- 
cause genius so often rejoices in illegible handwriting. To read 
books is more difficult still, because of the tendency to go to 


sleep. But the most difficult task of all that a mortal man can 
embark upon is to sell a book. 


Dahn was attacking the tendency to borrow books in- 
stead of buying them, but the quotation is none the less an 
indication of both the difficulty and the importance of the 
selling end of a publisher’s business, 

Stuttgart: C. E. Poeschel Verlag. 
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Publicity in all its various forms is discussed in a sep- 
arate chapter. Here it is proposed to deal with the relation- 
ship between the publisher and his various customers, the 
booksellers and circulating libraries at home and abroad. 
In recent times emphasis has rightly been laid upon the 
importance of a closer and more personal relationship be- 
tween publishers and booksellers; an aspect of the matter 
which it would be difficult to overemphasize. It has been 
my good fortune at one time or another to call upon the 
majority of the leading booksellers in Great Britain and 
Treland, and practically all those of any importance in all 
the dominions (except Newfoundland and Western Can- 
ada), as well as those in other distant countries such as 
Japan, and on the Continent from Copenhagen to Buda- 
pest and Paris. It involved the devotion of over two years 
to the study of bookselling conditions abroad, but it can 
truthfully be said in more senses than one that a publisher 
cannot spend his time more profitably than in the company 
of booksellers. Unfortunately, the fact remains that when 
once a publisher assumes the responsibility for the running 
of his own business, the opportunities of personal contact 
are materially reduced, and in practice that contact has to 
be largely maintained through travellers and by corre- 
spondence. 

The daily orders. Before dealing with the activities of the 
various travellers a publisher employs, it may be well to 
give some indication of the usual way in which the day-to- 
day orders are executed. For the most part they come 
from the booksellers in the form of postcards, or at printed- 
matter rate in open envelopes, and they are the part of the 
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post first dealt with in most publishing offices. In many 
cases they are separated and sorted out before the other 
letters are opened, because there is not a moment to lose if 
the books are to be invoiced, looked out, and packed in 
time for delivery to the various carriers to whom the pub- 
lisher is instructed by the booksellers to send them, The 
best-run offices pride themselves upon the rapidity and 
accuracy with which this part of their work is done. 
Large orders call for different action, as most publishers 
keep their main supplies either at their bookbinders or at 
a warehouse situated in some less expensive quarter than 
their own offices, Such orders may be dealt with in a num- 
ber of ways. Instructions may be given to the binders over 
the telephone, or by delivery note, to send in the requisite 
copies, which are then packed and dispatched exactly as a 
smaller order would be, though, of course, more elaborate 
packing or rather, baling is necessary, and possibly a 
packing case. Alternatively, and this is a method in con- 
stant use if the customer is in London, or employs an agent 
in London to attend to his packing and shipping for him, 
the binders are instructed to make delivery direct. 
Export orders are usually much more troublesome than 
home orders, in that they practically all involve three or 
more copies of each invoice as well as, in some cases, elab- 
orate declarations for customs purposes, and for orders of 
over $100 from America a consular certificate. To the ex- 
ceptional difficulties with which the publisher is confronted 
by the action of certain of the dominions, and still more of 
America, we shall turn later. Most London retail book- 
sellers send to the publisher’s trade counter for their urgent 
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supplies, thus saving a day. Whilst at the publisher’s 
counter, the bookseller’s collector calls over the titles of all 
those books he wants but of which he has been unable to 
trace the publisher’s name. It is highly skilled work attend- 
ing to the busy trade counter of a leading publisher. Hun- 
dreds of titles are called over daily, and the publisher’s 
assistant has to be able to spot any of his firm’s books. 
This presupposes an exact knowledge on the assistant’s part 
of the titles of all the books in the particular publisher’s 
catalogue. But even that is insufficient, because much 
imagination is required to identify some of the titles given. 
It would be a comparatively simple matter were the titles 
given correctly, but the occasions for error are rather fre- 
quent. In the first place, the customer may not give the 
bookseller the correct title. He may, for instance, refer to 
it under the title of an article about the book; he may not 
even know the author’s name. The bookseller’s assistant 
who takes down the order may not do so correctly, and the 
collector may find the writing indecipherable and make a 
mistake in copying it into his book. Even when correctly 
written down, some names prove difficult to pronounce; 
but in most cases the title is detected, the book is supplied, 
and all goes well. Occasionally there is failure, but on the 
whole the work is done astonishingly well, though probably 
not so well as before the war. It does not follow that be- 
cause a book is ordered a publisher is in a position to supply 
it. It may be that the book is out of print, that it is out of 
stock, or not yet published. For each of these eventualities 
there is a definite and correct reply, mostly in the form of 
initials, viz.,O/ P = out of print; RP = reprinting; O/S = 
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out of stock; Bdg = binding; R.S. = ready shortly; N.O. = 
not out; N.K. = not known, etc. A country bookseller 
ordering three books of which one is available, another 
out of print, and the third ready shortly, will receive an 
invoice for the book that can be supplied, with a note at 
the foot of it that such and such a book is O/P and the 
other R.S., and he has all the information he needs to ex- 
plain the position to his customer. 

Orders for books that are temporarily out of stock, bind- 
ing, or reprinting, are carefully recorded by the publisher 
in what is known as a ‘due book.’ Should there be no great 
lapse of time between the receipt of the order and the date 
when it is possible to execute it, the publisher will probably 
supply it without more ado, with a note of the order date 
or order number on the invoice. If, on the other hand, 
some time has elapsed, it is customary to send the book- . 
seller a postcard advising him that the book is now available 
and either asking permission to execute the order, or 
stating that the order will be executed unless the bookseller 
advises to the contrary. If the publisher’s business is effi- 
ciently run, an eagle eye will be kept upon the due book by 
the trade manager, if not by one of the principals of the 
firm, because it is one of the most effective methods of en- 
suring that orders are not being unreasonably held up. To 
save time and minimize effort, many publishers have 
printed cards and printed form letters giving such replies 
as have constantly to be made, thus saving the writing of 
innumerable cards and letters. This form of economy has 
not been as fully worked out in some publishing offices as it 
might well be, with the result that there is still much un- 
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necessary repetitive clerical labour. Theoretically, pub- 
lishers do not do any business direct with the public,? but 
few of them decline to execute an order which is accom- 
panied by the full published price plus postage, and there 
would seem to be no adequate reason why they should, par- 
ticularly as such orders come mostly from out-of-the-way 
parts where there is no local bookseller. But most pub- 
lishers, I imagine, refer any inquiries from potential cus- 
tomers to the nearest local bookseller, though curiously 
enough, in my experience, their action in so doing is not 
always appreciated by the prospective buyer. Personally, 
I am all in favour of encouraging the real bookseller 
wherever I find him — there are by no means too many of 
them in England — but I have never quite understood why 
booksellers who reserve the right to act as publishers when- 
ever it suits them to do so should resent a publisher acting 
as a bookseller when unsolicited business comes his way. 
There are certain books with the distribution of which 
booksellers can, because of the circumstances of the case, 
be of little assistance. There are others with which, be- 
cause of political or other prejudice, they refuse to be of 
assistance. There was one particular case where a thousand 
copies of a book were sold at the full published price across 
the publisher’s counter before any bookseller in the vicinity 
could be convinced that there was any demand for the 
book. I am never likely to forget the description of how 
one of the thousand purchasers arrived at closing time in a 
state of exhaustion, and explained that he had spent the 


t In America nearly all of the larger houses have active ‘mail order’ 
departments dealing directly with the ultimate consumer. — F. G, 
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whole afternoon tramping from bookshop to bookshop in a 
fruitless endeavour to get the book. Not many buyers will 
have that degree of perseverance, and when a publisher 
finds the public clamouring for a book which booksellers 
are refusing to stock, it seems unreasonable to expect him 
to decline to supply the public direct. Fortunately, how- 
ever, there is a marked change observable in retail book- 
selling, and the number of firms who take the line that be- 
cause they do not approve of the views expressed in a 
particular book nobody else will (or should), is on the de- 
crease. 

We have thus far considered those orders which reach 
the publisher without the intervention of a traveller, and 
they are for the most part for books already published, 
because it is the practice of all publishers to canvass for 
orders for new books before publication, so that nearly all 
orders for unpublished books, or ‘subscription orders,’ * as 
they are called, reach the publisher through his travellers. 
The territory covered by the travellers may be conven- 
iently divided into three groups, viz., towns, country, 
overseas. 

The town traveller is in the happy position that practi- 
cally all his customers, including all the biggest buyers, are 
within a fairly small area. He is thus able to keep in daily 
touch with his principals and to show to all his customers 
an actual copy of each new book to be published by his 
firm. This process of showing new books round to the trade 


* In this country these are called ‘advance orders.’ What the author 
has to say of the town travellers applies to the travellers who have 
special charge of the trade in New York, Chicago, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia. — F. G. 
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is termed ‘subscribing’ a book. To call upon all the whole- 
_ Sale and retail booksellers in London, as well as the many 
export houses, takes from a week to a fortnight, according 
to the thoroughness with which the work is done and the 
number of customers visited. In the case of several of the 
bigger firms it is necessary to leave for inspection at their 
offices copies of the books which are being subscribed. It 
is thus essential for the town traveller to have several ad- 
vance copies of each book if he is to do his work efficiently. 
Some of his customers will look through his samples more 
or less at any time and give their orders there and then. 
Most of them have their definite hours when they will see 
travellers, and woe to the man who attempts to disturb 
them at any other time. 

The task that confronts the buyer of a big firm like 
W. H. Smith & Son, which handles every conceivable type of 
. publication, would require divine inspiration to be correctly 
done. It is very easy for the publisher to criticize. He has 
seen the reader’s report on his manuscript; he has had op- 
portunity after opportunity of getting to know everything 
about his books, and it is his own fault if he does not know. 
But the buyer is daily confronted with scores of books he 
has never seen, and to each of which he cannot devote more 
than the most fleeting attention, Many buyers would, I 
am sure, be thankful if the publishers would settle the 
numbers to be purchased and accept the responsibility for 
their mistakes. And where confidence is established either 
between the publisher and the buyer or the publisher’s ' 
representative and the buyer, this is to some extent what 
happens. It would occur a great deal more frequently if 
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fewer publishers, and for that matter authors, were under 
the delusion that it is good business to land the buyer with 
the maximum stock he can be persuaded to purchase, re- 
gardless of whether there is any hope of his being able to 
dispose of it or not. This is most emphatically not sound 
business for the publisher, and unless it is the last book he 
intends writing, it is still less sound business for the author, 
‘Once bit twice shy’ holds good of booksellers as of other 
people, and the worse they are bitten in connection with the 
work of any particular author, the more shy they will be 
about handling his next book. 

The best representative is the man who, having inter- 
ested his customer in the books that are being offered to 
him, persuades him to take the maximum he can safely buy, 
and no more. Most town and country travellers are salaried 
employees of the firms they represent, but some in addi- 
tion receive a commission on all orders actually obtained 
by them and accepted and executed by their firms. 

Most publishers have a definite publication day, say 
every Thursday* or every alternate Thursday, in which 
case the traveller has so to arrange his work as to ensure 
that all his orders are handed over before that particular 
day each week or each fortnight, as it is essential that all 
orders should be executed simultaneously. To ensure that 
all booksellers should be able to supply copies on the day 
of publication, country orders have to be dispatched at 
least twenty-four hours ahead of London orders. Any 
failure to exercise care about simultaneous supply would 


« Friday is generally the publication day of Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. — F. G. 
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have the effect of giving one customer preference over 
another, and has to be avoided at any cost.! 

Publication note. In some firms, my own amongst the 
number, the principle of the time-table is carried still fur- 
ther, and a printed form headed ‘Publication Note’ is 
issued to all departments about three weeks before publi- 
cation, giving the dates when advance copies are to be 
ready, when the main supplies will come in, when the re- 
view copies are to go out, and the first copies left at Simp- 
kin Marshall & Co., Ltd. (the leading wholesalers), and 
elsewhere. If this plan is adopted, great care has to be taken 
by the production and other departments concerned that 
there is no failure on their part to keep to the schedule 
dates, as any departure from them in the case of even one 
out of the several books to be published would throw the 
whole machinery out of gear. The publication note serves 
a good many purposes other than those indicated. There is, 
in fact, no department which is not in some way concerned 
with it. The cashier, for instance, on receipt of his copy of 
the publication note, automatically sees whether there are 
any payments due to authors on publication. The ad- 
vertisement manager discusses with his principals the 
amount to be allocated for advertising each particular book 
on the note, and the trade department at once starts to 
invoice the orders accumulated in the due book. The trade 
counter know what books to answer R.S. (ready shortly), 
and are able in addition to give the exact date of publica- 
tion more than a fortnight in advance of publication, and 


* Magazine publishers take much more pains over this than many 
book publishers. 
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so on throughout the whole house, including the principals, 
who write advising the authors of the date that has been 
fixed, and consider what special steps each particular 
book calls for. With certain firms, the whole work of pub- 
lishing is purely mechanical. The books might be sausages 
for all the individual attention that is given to them; but 
the wise publisher realizes there is an individuality behind 
each book, just as the wise schoolmaster realizes the dif- 
ferent individuality of every boy in his school. It is sur- 
prising how much can be done for most books by personal 
treatment of this kind. Usually it can only be done by the 
publisher himself, and often means much time and thought 
as well as endless correspondence. How much can be 
accomplished by the writing of individual letters is as- 
tonishing. Naturally, imagination plays a big part. The 
publisher has to think not only who ought to be interested, 
but whom he, the publisher, is in a position to interest in 
the book. If he has made personal contact with many 
booksellers, he will remember that this, that, or the other 
one was particularly interested in this or that subject or 
this or that author, and can make use of such knowledge. 
It may be that he can persuade some organization to help 
make the book known. The only limits to what is possible 
are the limitations of the publisher’s own time. Some 
authors are unwise enough to take up so much of it that 
they leave him none in which to get on with the pushing 
of their books. 

I may here add that authors who are told by junior 
assistants in bookshops that their book is ‘not known’ 
must not immediately throw the blame upon the unoffend- 
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ing publisher. They may take it for granted, if the book- 
shop is in London, that a copy of their book has been 
actually offered before publication to the bookseller, and, 
in any case, whether in London or not, the bookseller him- 
self probably knows all about it, even if his assistant does 
not. 
Trade terms. We cannot leave our town traveller without 
making some reference to the all-important question of 
terms. Wherever publishers and booksellers meet, whether 
in person or by deputy, terms are sure to be among 
the questions discussed, It is the custom, and from both 
the publishers’ and authors’ point of view a good custom, 
to allow the bookseller a better discount on ‘subscription 
orders,’ i.e., on orders placed before publication. These 
better discounts are known as ‘subscription terms.’ Book- 
sellers ordering copies of a book at that stage are, to a 
limited extent, sharing the publisher’s risk in that they 
are sinking their capital in an untried venture. This is a 
proper and equitable ground for special consideration, and 
nearly all publishers grant specially favourable subscrip- 
tion terms. There is unfortunately a tendency to use all 
concessions given, and very properly given, on subscrip- 
tion, as a lever for securing the same terms after sub- 
scription. All the arguments for granting repeat terms as 
favourable as subscription terms sound so very plausible. 
Why should the poor bookseller be penalized and granted 
less favourable terms when he wants subsequently to buy 
more copies of a given book, because he finds that there is 
a substantial demand for it? Why is a bookseller left with 
so little inducement to go on selling an already published 
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book, etc.? The answer to all these most excellent argu- 
ments is just this: that were a publisher to grant the same 
terms after subscription as before subscription, the book- 
seller would inevitably and naturally tend to wait and see 
whether the book was going to ‘catch on’ before commit- 
ting himself, and would thus, in a very large proportion of 
cases, refrain from buying on subscription. If, therefore, 
a publisher were unwise enough to make a general practice 
of conceding his subscription terms after subscription, he 
would soon find himself confronted with the necessity of 
granting some new concession on subscription orders, and 
the whole trouble would begin again. Quite regardless, 
therefore, of what the particular discount should be, it is 
clear that the bookseller should be given, and is entitled to 
receive, some special inducement for sharing the risk of 
publication by ordering books before they are published.* 
On the question of what these discounts ought to be, feel- 
ing is very strong. In the chapter dealing with the price of 
books I have emphasized what seems to me the most im- 
portant point of all, and the one that is consistently over- 
looked, viz., that there can be no increase in discounts 
without a corresponding increase in published prices. The 
bookseller who in one breath tells you that books are too 
dear, and that he must have a larger share of the proceeds, 
is crying for the moon. Just because I emphasized in the 
‘Nation’ and elsewhere the essential relation of discounts 
to published prices, it was assumed by many booksellers 


«In the United States special discounts apply to quantities rather 
than to date of purchase. If the bookseller believes a new book is sale - 
for a quantity purchase either prior to or subsequent to publication, ue 
benefits by a better rate. — F. G. 
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that I begrudged them a living wage. I begrudge the real 
booksellers nothing; I regret that there are not more of 
them. But asa friend of booksellers, as one who is further- 
more dependent in some measure upon them for his liveli- 
hood, I feel bound to call out when I see disaster looming 
ahead. The claim made by many booksellers (but not offi- 
cially by their association) to receive a minimum discount 
of 33 % per cent* under all circumstances is not, in my 
judgment, a tenable one, and if pursued with success would 
inevitably lead to an unwarranted increase in published 
prices, a consequent reduction in sales, and very probably 
the breakdown of the ‘net book agreement,’ an agreement 
which booksellers rightly regard as their sheet-anchor and 
to which reference will be made later. There may be cer- 
tain classes of books which call for exceptionally favour- 
able terms, but it is no good shutting our eyes to the fact 
that there is a large proportion of books which should be 
effectively distributed and sold direct to the public at less 
expense than a minimum 33% per cent would involve. As 
I have pointed out when examining the question of dis- 
count in relation to price, a minimum 33% per cent dis- 
count means in practice that the cost of distribution will 
be round about 50 per cent of the published price. A min- 
imum 33% percent to the bookseller is a maximum 6634 
per cent to the publisher. The publisher’s average receipts 
will be much less by the time the special inducement on 
subscription orders, the extra discount to wholesalers and 


«In the United States a minimum discount of 33% per cent is gen- 
eral. Retail prices are somewhat higher and the market for general 
books far greater. The bookseller, however, is urgently maintaining 
that 40 per cent is necessary. — F. G. . 
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exporters, as well as the traveller’s commission are de- 
ducted. So long as the retail bookseller is pressing for a 
maximum 33% per cent, he is on much safer ground, and 
this, I think, nearly all the best booksellers have now come 
to realize. They are as a whole better off to-day than they 
have ever been, largely, no doubt, because the war abol- 
ished the non-net book in general literature. (Could any 
one say that truthfully about publishers?) One of the 
leading booksellers, for whose judgment I have the great- 
est respect, wrote protesting at the statement about 
terms in my article on ‘The Price of Books’ in the ‘Nation’ 
(it is slightly modified in the form in which it appears in 
Chapter III), and I therefore asked him how he thought 
it should be worded. His draft was as follows: 


When ‘net’ books were first introduced, the usual discount 
was 16% per cent with 5 per cent at settlement, roughly 21 per 
cent in all, and if one could use seven or thirteen copies, an addi- 
tional 4 per cent or 8 per cent for the odd copy. This gave at 
least a modest profit, and was therefore an improvement on the 
conditions prevailing under the discount system, which gen- 
erally gave no profit and barely covered working expenses. To- 
day the latter have increased for the bookseller as for the pub- 
lisher, and unless the former receives at least 25 per cent, he is 
practically without profit. Even where he is merely executing 
an order he asks for 25 per cent, or rather more, and if he sinks 
his capital in keeping stock and tries to effect sales, he expects 
and requires 33/4 per cent. 


This is particularly instructive, as, although it perhaps 
puts the retail booksellers’ case a little too generously, it 
supports my main contention, namely, that the discount 
should be a maximum, not a minimum, 33% per cent. In 
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practice, discounts will vary to some slight extent with the 
kind of book. With some publications, booksellers can be 
much more helpful than with others, and their remunera- 
tion, if it is to be on a durable footing, is bound to have 
some relation to the service rendered. Again, the risk of 
loss is greater in certain cases than in others. A standard 
work, whether it be on philosophy or economics, even if a 
ready sale is not effected, can always be sold at something 
nearly approaching what the bookseller has paid for it. On 
the other hand, a $2.00 novel, or a volume of verse, if left on 
the bookseller’s hands, may not yield a fraction of the 
bookseller’s initial outlay. For practical purposes, these 
varying terms fluctuate between a minimum of 20 per cent 
(i.e., 1634 less 5 per cent on settlement) and a maximum of 
33% per cent.t There is a growing tendency to grant a 
minimum of 25 per cent after subscription, at any rate, 
where two or more copies are ordered, and there is likewise 
a tendency to grant the maximum of 33% per cent on sub- 
scription, provided not less than three copies are ordered. 
The claim to increased terms on single copies, which is 
very insistent, calls for special examination. It is quite 
true that orders for single copies of already published books 
are sometimes ‘for stock,’ and such orders may be and are 
from time to time included with those given to the trav- 
eller and executed on subscription terms. But the sug- 
gestion that any considerable proportion of such orders 
for single copies of published books are for stock will not 
bear examination. It is a matter which some of us have 


t Instead of 33% per cent substitute 4o per cent and you have the 
American situation. — F. G. 
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had opportunities of testing over and over again. Let us 
say, my firm has been confronted with the fact that some 
good book on a special subject has ceased to sell and that 
we have sent out a circular letter, drawing attention to the 
book, to very carefully selected names and addresses of 
people we knew from our records were likely to be in- 
terested. It would be quite simple to get the bulk of such 
business direct if we chose to do so, but it is our practice to 
make it clear in all circulars and prospectuses that the 
order can be handed to any bookseller, and if an order 
form is attached the word ‘bookseller’ is introduced at 
the appropriate place. About three days after such circu- 
larization the orders begin to reach us from all parts of the 
country, a very large proportion from firms who have never 
stocked a single copy of one of our more serious books or 
lifted a little finger to help us to sell them. Will the sug- 
gestion that such a firm ought to receive more than twenty 
per cent, or at the outside twenty-five per cent, for merely 
passing on an order, stand examination? Most business 
men would welcome with open arms any business that they 
had done nothing to obtain; which involved no risk, very 
little trouble, and covered their full overhead expenses. 
Should booksellers expect more? Of course, if such an 
order is passed on by a real bookseller who is not content 
with merely dealing out cheap fiction, there is a great deal 
to be said for the contention that he is entitled to special 
consideration in recognition, not of the particular service, 
but of what he is doing in general to promote the sale of 
better books. 

Taking it as a whole, trade terms have materially im- 
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proved, and it is now to increased sales rather than to 
increased discounts that booksellers should look for in- 
creased profits, and this they are very wisely doing by 
giving their whole-hearted support to the work of the Na- 
tional Book Council, to which reference is made in the 
chapter on Publicity. 

Educational textbooks have purposely been excluded from 
the preceding discussion of terms. They are mostly 
ordered in large numbers. They are published at lower 
prices which only permit of a lower range of discounts, 
usually fluctuating between 1624 per cent and 25 per cent. 
Any increase in the discount on educational books would 
automatically involve an increase in the published prices. 
Any one taking the trouble to estimate the cost of their 
production will find that the publisher’s margin of profit 
is of the narrowest. The reason why educational books 
are a profitable line is that the orders tend to be for large 
quantities and the turnover is often much more substan- 
tial than for ordinary publications. Furthermore, if once 
a particular book is at all generally adopted for class use, 
it sells itself with very little further effort. Happy is the 
publisher who has many such books. 

Circulating libraries are amongst the biggest buyers upon 
whom the town traveller calls, and here we enter upon a 
very thorny subject. There are some publishers who de- 
fend the circulating libraries; some who would like to 
see them abolished root and branch. In so far as they 
promptly and efficiently supply the public with the par- 
ticular books for which the public asks, it is difficult to 
see that serious objection can reasonably be taken te them; 
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but unfortunately the conditions here laid down are ap- 
plicable only to what is known as ‘guaranteed subscrip- 
tions,’ and, although I have no statistics before me, I im- 
agine that guaranteed subscribers form a tiny minority. 
There is no certainty that what other subscribers ask for 
they will be given. On the contrary, in practice, such sub- 
scribers will at the best have to put up with such books 
on their list as are not in active demand, but more fre- 
quently with inferior substitutes of which the library has 
surplus stocks. The present system tends to assist the cir- 
culation of indifferent and bad books, and to retard the 
circulation of really good books, especially those by writers 
who have not yet established reputations.* The public 
has been led to expect that for some decimal fraction of a 
penny per day the loan of all the new books can be secured, 
and, having contracted to pay a circulating library less 
than they willingly pay for a daily newspaper, they either 
delude themselves or are deluded into thinking that all the 
latest books are at their disposal and that there is not the 
slightest necessity ever to buy one. There is one circulat- 
ing library that makes a boast of the extent to which it 
can force its subscribers to take what is given them, which 
means, in that particular case, what the library can buy 
cheapest. The circulation of books published by many of 
the best firms is deliberately restricted because such books 
cost a penny or twopence per copy more than indifferent 
stuff published by second-rate firms or good books pub- 
lished by firms so dependent upon circulating libraries as 
to be putty in their hands. The library I have particularly 


1 No such situation exists over here. — F. G, 
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in mind actually sent for one of its subscribers, a young 
author, and warned him that the circulation of his novel 
would be deliberately restricted because he had been un- 
wise enough to publish it through one of the most re- 
spected firms of publishers in London. What the library 
hoped to gain by such action is not clear. It certainly lost 
one subscriber, because, when all the facts were explained 
to the author, he unhesitatingly supported his publisher. 
The remedy for all this is not necessarily the abolition of 
circulating libraries (the circulating-library habit has be- 
come far too engrained in England for that), but the ed- 
ucating of the public to see that they get the books they 
ask for and not substitutes. The subscriber who will un- 
complainingly put up with whatever his circulating library 
is pleased to give him would be the first to protest if his 
grocer gave him margarine when he had asked for butter. 
When more people give to the things of the mind a frac- 
tion of the thought that they do to food and clothing, they 
will not be satisfied with anything less than a guaranteed 
library service. Lest this should be construed as an attack 
upon the administration of circulating libraries, I think it 
is fair to add that one or two of the largest are extraor- 
dinarily well run, and that neither I personally, nor my 
firm, have any complaint to make about them. I would go 
a step farther, and say that what they accomplish for the 
most insignificant sum is remarkable; but all libraries are 
not so run, and in any case I feel strongly that any form 
of subscription other than a guaranteed subscription is 
pernicious, and in the long run detrimental to the well- 
being of the book craft as a whole. Let us hope that at no 
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verv distant date people will be at any rate as insistent 
upon getting from the circulating library the book they 
want as they are upon getting the right brand of cig- 
arettes from their tobacconist or a particular kind of soap 
from their grocer. 

The country traveller cannot of necessity keep in such 
close touch with his firm or even with his customers. 
Whether Scotland, Ireland, and Wales are included in the 
territory or the ground is divided up between two, three, 
or more representatives, it is not possible for the country 
traveller to call upon country booksellers as frequently as 
the London traveller calls upon his customers. Some of 
the smaller places will be visited only twice a year, and 
larger towns four or at most six times per year. It is thus 
necessary for the traveller to carry a much wider range of 
samples, and to have with him particulars of all forthcom- 
ing books likely to be published before his next visit. Of 
some recent books he will have with him complete copies, 
but of many he will have what are known as travellers’ 
samples. No bookseller could be expected or would want to 
read through the entire book while the traveller was there, 
but he does need to know what the book is about and 
what its appearance will be. Both these points are fully met 
by the traveller’s sample, which usually consists of the 
first thirty-two pages of the book bound up in the correct 
binding, save that the shelf back, which shows the thick- 
ness of the book, appears on the back cover of the sample. 
Half a dozen such samples may thus be packed into the 
space occupied by a complete book. Of forthcoming books 
the traveller may have uncorrected proofs of the opening 
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sections, or, if the contract has only just been signed, a 
brief descriptive paragraph from the announcement list. 
Naturally, the more he has to show the bookseller the bet- 
ter it is for the latter, and the more likely the traveller is to 
obtain orders. It is customary for the publisher to advise 
the country bookseller that his representative will be call- 
ing upon him on such and such a day, and if the representa- 
tive is in the habit of collecting payment of accounts, a 
statement showing the amount due will be enclosed with 
the advice note. Before the war it was very usual for 
goods ordered on one journey to be paid for at the travel- 
ler’s next visit, but this system is no longer as universal 
as it was, and there is an increasing tendency in the trade 
to pay accounts quarterly, if not monthly. 

In the country, and still more in London, the quantities 
bought are very largely dependent upon the record of the 
previous book by the same author, with the result that, 
however bad a book is, it is almost certain to have a good 
reception at the hands of the trade if it follows a success, 
or, however good the book, it is likely to have a bad recep- 
tion if it follows a failure. The predatory type of publisher 
relies upon this fact when bidding for a new book by an 
author some fellow publisher has launched with special 
success. Where there is no record to go upon, the buying 
tends to be ultra-cautious, and in view of the large num- 
ber of indifferent books published, this is hardly surprising, 

«In the United States it is now customary for the publisher to pre- 
pare his publicity campaigns on important books so far in advance 
that the travellers can take out dummies, advertisements, copy for 


circulars, and circular letters, etc., in order to enlist the codperation of 
the dealer. — F. G. 
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though it is extraordinarily annoying at times to the pub- 
lisher when he finds, despite his representatives’ elo- 
quence, a really first-rate piece of work ‘turned down’ or 
bought in insufficient quantities by the booksellers. 

There is a growing tendency amongst booksellers, as 
well as amongst the public, to be influenced by the pub- 
lisher’s imprint. Certain firms have the reputation of pub- 
lishing the best books on particular subjects. When they 
come along with new books on.these subjects they are con- 
sidered certain to be good, because the publishers have a 
reputation to lose, whereas if a fiction publisher suddenly 
comes along with a book, say, on psychoanalysis, it is prob- 
ably because his travellers have told him that books on 
psychoanalysis are selling, and not because a particularly 
good book on the subject has come his way. It is almost 
certain, in fact, to be a book rejected by the specialist pub- 
lisher. A few booksellers specialize, and their buying is 
thus greatly simplified. 

When we turn to the representatives in the dominions and 
overseas, different conditions prevail. A few firms have 
actual branch houses in India, Canada, and elsewhere, but 
for the most part publishers employ representatives living 
in the different dominions who work on a purely commis- 
sion basis; that is to say, that the publisher appoints some 
one, resident, for instance, in Cape Town, to act as his 
South African representative and to call on all the South 
African booksellers on his behalf, and in return agrees to 
pay a commission, usually of ten per cent, on all orders ob- 
tained by the representative. Such a representative is per- 


fectly independent and may act for several publishers as 
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well as for firms in associated trades. The farther the re- 
presentative is away from his principals, the more impor- 
tant it is to provide him with advance information about 
forthcoming publications. If, for instance, you do not 
write to your New Zealand representative about new pub- 
lications more than three months before their issue, you 
have not given him time to secure and send you any orders 
in readiness for execution on the day of publication, be- 
cause it may take as much as six weeks for your letters to 
reach New Zealand and six weeks for the replies to come. 
From overseas, therefore, comes the insistent call for ad- 
vance information. Home booksellers, on the other hand, 
object to the announcement of books too far ahead of 
the date of publication. Each firm has its own particular 
method of getting over this difficulty. 

The practice of my own firm is to put into type, in the 
form which it will ultimately take in our list, a descriptive 
paragraph of every book within a matter of hours of the 
contract being signed, regardless of when the book will be 
published. A sufficient number of proofs are then printed 
for all the many representatives overseas and for those dis- 
tant customers who need this information. In this way, 
by merely pasting these slips into the latest edition of our 
announcement list, the overseas representatives have at 
all times the maximum information about forthcoming 
books which we are in a position to give them. Uncor- 
rected proofs of each book follow as soon as practicable, 
and various other steps are taken of a more personal na- 
ture into which it is unnecessary to go. The trade papers 
from time to time issue special export and announcement 
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numbers, and these are, of course, carefully looked through 
by overseas customers. In such issues it is customary to 
advertise books much farther ahead of the publication 
date than would otherwise be done. 

Colonial editions. Of most novels and of some other 
books cheap colonial editions are published. The theory is 
that people overseas buy new novels, whereas we at home 
only borrow them; that at 7s. 6d. (or rather at 1os., the 
increased price at which a 7s. 6d. book would probably be 
sold in some of the dominions) the sale would be negligible, 
whereas at a lower figure it might well be substantial. 
Colonial editions of novels are usually supplied to the co- 
lonial trade at from 3s. to 3s. 6d. in cloth (or at about six- 
pence less if supplied in paper binding), and are retailed 
at varying prices in the different dominions. They yield 
little direct profit to any one save the bookseller, but en- 
able the publisher to print rather larger editions, which is, 
of course, an economy. 

Their sale is not on the increase because, alas! the cir- 
culating library-habit has spread to the dominions, and 
bookbuyers overseas are all too prone (despite their privi- 
leged position) to wait for yet cheaper editions of the nov- 
els to appear. 

Each of the overseas markets presents some particular 
problem. 

In Canada there is the proximity of the U.S.A., the dif- 
ferent currency, and the tendency of literary agents to 
throw in Canada with the United States market as if it 
were an annex of the States, regardless of the fact that 
there are many independent Canadian publishers ready 
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and willing to purchase Canadian editions from British 
publishers and to exploit the Canadian market on the 
British publisher’s behalf. 

In Australia and New Zealand there is the question of 
‘marketing,’ i.e., the granting of the monopoly of the sale 
in Australia and / or New Zealand to one retail bookseller. 
In practice, this means the sale of more copies than would 
otherwise be disposed of, but — and it is a very big but — 
the copies have to be supplied at an exceptionally cut price, 
and the granting of a monopoly to one customer is apt to 
cause offence to many, if not all, the others. A point that 
has to be remembered is that firms taking markets in this 
way will only select a book here and there from a publisher’s 
list. The publisher will still be confronted with the mar- 
keting of the rest of his list, and the problem is not made 
easier by the fact that one or two of his best-sellers are ex- 
cluded. 

With the object of the plea recently made by Australian 
and New Zealand booksellers, that they should receive a 
fifty per cent discount, it is easy to sympathize, because 
every publisher would, I imagine, prefer to have his books 
sold at the published price, instead of at an enhanced 
price, in distant parts, just as at home. But a moment’s 
thought will make it clear that any general undertaking 
to supply books at half price would automatically involve 
an increase in published prices, to cover the increased dis- 
count. 

In other words, the publisher would have to charge more 
for his books (and thereby prejudice their sale) in his prin- 
cipal market (Great Britain) in order to suit the require- 
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ments of a section of his overseas market (Australia and 
New Zealand). In individual instances it may be a prac- 
ticable proposal (if published prices are fixed accordingly), 
but as a general principle it is obviously unsound. 

The Continental market presents a different problem. To 
the organization of the German book trade, which is the 
most perfect in the world, a special chapter is devoted. 
Leipzig may rightly claim to be the chief European book 
centre for all except the Latin countries; but it must not be 
inferred from this that considerable business is not done by 
Scandinavian and Dutch booksellers direct with London 
and Paris. All three Scandinavian countries, as well as Hol- 
land, are in proportion to their population excellent buyers 
of English books, but the Scandinavian market has not yet 
been as extensively developed as it might be, largely be- 
cause of the expense of so doing. A publisher, wishing to 
send a representative to Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
is faced with the necessity of obtaining a ‘commercial 
traveller’s licence’ from each country (the fee in Denmark 
is no less than 400 Kr.), and in consequence it simply is 
not worth while making such a trip. If the Scandinavian 
Governments really regret, as they say they do, that Eng- 
lish books are not more actively pushed in their countries, 
the remedy is in their own hands. I, for one, should have 
visited both Norway and Sweden many times, but for 
their system of licences. As it is, I have never done so. 

Dutch buyers are, of course, in very close touch with the 
London market, and some of them do a substantial busi- 
ness with Java and the other Dutch colonies. 

When one refers to the French market in relation to 
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English books one means Paris, because all the other 
French centres put together do not absorb as many Eng- 
lish books as Paris, where the sale is largely in the hands 
of three firms, British, American, and French respectively. 
All three carry substantial stocks of English books, par- 
ticularly of the lighter kind, and do a very considerable 
business. Certain of the other French booksellers attend 
to the university and scholastic requirements. 

The booksellers in the German-speaking part of Switzer- 
land are all in close touch with Leipzig; those in Geneva 
and the French part, on the other hand, look largely to 
Paris and London. In Geneva there are many excellent 
firms, one in particular run by an American lady. 

The demand for English books in Italy is fairly sub- 
stantial, and the same might be said about the credit 
which many of the Italian booksellers require. As has been 
remarked often, it is easier to sell books in Italy than to 
secure payment for them. The demand for English books 
in Spain and Portugal is, on the other hand, negligible. 

Soviet Russia is a fairly consistent buyer of books on eco- 
nomic subjects through its official London buying agents. 
A certain amount of business with the Balkan countries is 
done direct, but for the most part they turn to Leipzig or 
Paris for their supplies. 

The actual organization of the Dutch and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, the French book trade has been largely based on 
Leipzig experience. 

The Scandinavian book trade is highly organized. In 
Sweden, distribution is effected for the most part through 
a Stockholm company, owned by the booksellers them- 
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selves, which daily receives the orders from the country 
booksellers and distributes them to the publishers, and 
subsequently receives and dispatches all the parcels to the 
booksellers without any expense to the publishers. 

All accounts and money, however, are, as a rule, sent by 
the booksellers direct to the publishers. Much of the busi- 
ness is done ‘on sale or return’ with a yearly settlement. 
The question of credit is dealt with most effectively. In 
1911 the booksellers formed a kind of mutual insurance 
society to guarantee the publishers against bad debts, the 
premium payable by the bookseller being calculated on his 
turnover. The publishers gave a substantial donation and 
agreed that no new booksellers should be granted credit 
who were not accepted as members of the society. Swedish 
booksellers are thus in effect licensed, because, if a locality 
is being well served and there is no indication that another 
bookshop is needed, credit is withheld from the newcomer, 

In Norway, similarly, the booksellers have some say in 
the granting of new permits, and in Denmark an attempt 
has been made to copy the Swedish guarantee society. 
Both in Norway and Denmark the trade is organized as a 
whole, whereas in Sweden the publishers and booksellers 
have separate associations. 

U.S.A.* Few British publishers, unless, of course, they 
have American branches, make any attempt to do business 
direct with American retail booksellers; it is largely done 
through American publishers. In many cases the book is 


* In the following paragraphs the reader may read ‘American’ for 
‘British’ except in the case of customs duties. There are no duties on 
books imported into the British Isles. — F, G. 
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independently printed and copyrighted in the States, in 
which case the English publisher has nothing to do with 
the American market, except to collect the royalties, if he 
has effected the sale of the rights. Alternatively, the Brit- 
ish publisher may have supplied the American publisher 
with a duplicate set of plates from which to print an Amer- 
ican edition. This does not secure copyright, but is a per- 
fectly safe procedure in the case of any book which is un- 
likely to be pirated, but which will be wanted in sufficient 
quantities, or at such a specially cheap price, as to make the 
importation of sheets an impracticable arrangement. The 
majority of English books published in the U.S.A. are sold 
to American publishers in the form of an edition bearing 
the American publisher’s imprint. The edition may be as 
few as a hundred copies or as many as two thousand. The 
average number, however, varies between two hundred 
and fifty and seven hundred and fifty. The editions are 
sometimes supplied in flat sheets, sometimes in folded or 
sewn sheets. Until recently they were frequently supplied 
bound, with the American publisher’s imprint on the bind- 
ing. The form in which they are supplied tends to vary 
with the ever-changing American customs regulations. 
Not so very many years ago the duty was as high as 
twenty-five per cent; it was then assessed upon the actual 
amount paid for the copies by the American publisher. 
- But in due course there came along a Government pledged 
to tariff reduction. The duty was reduced to fifteen per 
cent, but an artificial method of assessment was adopted 
which had the effect of increasing instead of decreasing the 
amount of duty payable. The American customs author- 
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ities now disregard the price paid for bound books, but 
base their assessment upon what they regard as the ordi- 
nary wholesale price in the country of origin, which, failing 
very precise evidence to the contrary, they put at two 
thirds of the English published price. 

The maximum price for sheets sold to an American pub- 
lisher is one third of the English published price, but for 
large quantities this price is cut. Gccasionally, a very low 
price is accepted and a royalty paid separately. One third 
of the price sounds very little, particularly when it includes 
a royalty to the author, but it is usually as much as it is 
possible for an American publisher to pay. Those who 
have any doubts about this should calculate the actual cost 
for themselves, and preferably the cost of an edition sup- 
plied bound, where the price would be one third plus bind- 
ing. First there is the cost of the packing-case and con- 
sular fee; then there is the freight —a very substantial 
item, little less, in fact, than the cost of posting the copies 
would amount to. Then fifteen per cent duty, based upon 
the artificial assessment of two thirds of the published 
price, must be added. This would leave the American pub- 
lisher actually out of pocket (allowing nothing for adver- 
tising) by the time he had granted American booksellers 
the thirty-five or forty per cent discount they are accus- 
tomed to receive, unless the American publisher fixed 
the American price at considerably more than the dollar 
equivalent of the English published price. There is a de- 
finite limit to the amount of increase that it is possible to 
charge without making the price prohibitive and without 
making the book compare unfavourably in value with 
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books produced in America. It is the limitation of the ex- 
tent to which the American publisher can increase the Eng- 
lish price that limits the amount it is possible to pay for the 
sheets. Many of the editions are purchased by American 
publishers visiting London before the books are produced. 
Sooner or later, most English books of importance get 
published in America in some form. 

Books not so published in America are bought in single 
copies on behalf of American libraries and others by one or 
two big firms of exporters. The total quantity so ordered 
of any one book is seldom substantial. The only case in my 
recollection where the number was really large was that of 
a book which, solely owing to political prejudice, no Ameri- 
can publisher could be persuaded to take. 

The remainder market. All publishers presumably try to 
gauge their requirements as accurately as possible when 
giving printing orders for books. Some are much more 
successful in doing so than others. There are firms that are 
conservative and very cautious in deciding the number to 
print, whereas there are others, as we have seen in an ear- 
lier chapter, that are reckless. It does not always follow 
that a book has been a failure because it eventually reaches 
the remainder market, although this is nearly always pre- 
sumed. It may mean that the book has been a success, 
has gone through three or four editions, and has done so 
well that the publisher orders too many when reprinting 
for the fourth or fifth time. Sales have a way of dropping 
off suddenly, and often at the most inconvenient moment, 
when a substantial reprint has been completed. If a pub- 
lisher has printed conservatively and gauged his require- 
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ments accurately, the stock of the book is eventually sold 
on the ordinary trade terms, and the book is then answered 
‘Out of print.’ But with many books there comes a stage, 
whether it be sooner or later, when sales at the original 
price cease while there is still some stock on hand. If the 
number is small, it presents no urgent problem, but if the 
number is considerable the publisher is compelled to con- 
sider the best means of disposing of the stock. As we have 
seen in the chapter on Production, the pressure upon the 
publisher to deal with surplus stocks is much greater than 
it was. 

Whether his contracts give him power to ‘remainder’ or 
not, the publisher who is in friendly touch with his authors 
would want to consult them on such a point if the partic- 
ular author in question is readily accessible and has not, 
as so often proves to be the case when he is most urgently 
wanted, changed his address without notifying his pub- 
lisher. Some firms have a special file for the many letters 
addressed to authors and returned by the Post Office 
marked ‘Gone away; no address.’ It is quite natural that 
when an author’s book has ceased to sell he should lose 
interest in it and its publisher, but it is, to say the least, a 
little surprising when such an author turns up a year or 
two later (sometimes after having changed his address 
two or three times without intimation) and complains bit- 
terly that he has not heard from his publishers. In the ma- 
jority of cases where the author is consulted, he has no sug- 
gestion to make regarding the disposal of the stock, and the 
problem is left for the publisher to face. There are several 
courses he may take. 
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The first and important question is whether the stock is 
bound or unbound, because the difficulty may be met, or 
rather partially postponed, by pulping the unbound stock, 
if it is clear that it will never pay to bind it; this reduces 
the stock on hand to more manageable proportions, and 
may preclude the necessity of taking any further action. 
Flat sheets can be used as packing material. Folded and 
collated sheets, on the other hand, are useless except for 
pulping. It may be a book for which there is a market at a 
lower price. Unless, however, it has been a success at the 
higher price, it is seldom wise to attempt a reissue at a 
lower one, although authors often seem to think this course 
more desirable, or perhaps less infra dig. 

The reissue of the same stock at a reduced price usually 
merely postpones the difficulty and makes the stock much 
more difficult to sell subsequently through the second-hand 
booksellers, and the reason for this is clear. To market the 
reissue at the reduced published price, the publisher has to 
turn to precisely those same channels, i.e., the ‘new’ book- 
sellers, through which the book has ceased to sell. The re- 
issue is therefore not likely to be purchased at all freely; 
there are no reviews to help to sell it, and there is no margin 
for extensive advertising. On the other hand, the sale of 
the stock either to a wholesale remainder buyer, or direct 
by the publishers to the second-hand booksellers (through 
whom most remainders are finally sold), results in the book 
being offered to the public at the same price at which it was 
proposed to reissue it, but through different channels, i.e., 
the second-hand book trade — with the added inducement 
that the buyer is apparently securing a bargain. It does 
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not need a draper to tell us that it is easier to sell an article 
apparently reduced in price from thirty to fifteen shillings 
than to sell the same article as if it were no bargain at its 
proper price of fifteen shillings. The attraction of the re- 
mainder buyer’s catalogue is that it contains high-priced 
articles offered at low prices. In fixing the price that he 
can ask, the remainder buyer has to consider the published 
price, because the greater the difference between the origi- 
nal published price and the price which he is asking, the 
bigger the bargain he appears to be offering. The effect, 
therefore, of the reissue of surplus stock at lower published 
prices is to depress its value when the time comes (as it al- 
most certainly will come) to sell it through the second- 
hand trade, because the amount then offered will be based 
upon the lower published price, not the original one. 

Why there should be such a stigma attached to a book 
being remaindered is not clear, because it merely means 
the sale of the book through different channels and to a dif- 
ferent, but none the less very discriminating, public — the 
buyers of second-hand books. The reputation of some 
books has actually been assisted, if not made, by remain- 
dering them. In fact, the remaindering of part of the stock 
of any book with intrinsic merits will stimulate a demand 
for it. This is so widely recognized that many publishers 
deliberately keep back a certain number of copies of any 
book they are remaindering, knowing full well that as soon 
as the surplus has been absorbed, and resold by the second- 
hand booksellers, a fresh demand for the book will arise. 

But remainder buyers are extremely fastidious. It is 
with difficulty that they can be persuaded to purchase at 
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any reasonable price a book that is not obviously what they 
would term a ‘plum.’ The remainder buyer, when all is 
said and done, is merely an intermediary between the pub- 
lisher and the second-hand bookseller, and many publishers 
therefore canvass the second-hand trade direct and cut out 
the middleman. This has advantages as well as disad- 
vantages; a higher price is secured, but the process may be 
a lengthy one, and some of the stock may eventually be 
still left on hand. Even so, if the publisher has the right 
organization, and cares to take the large amount of trouble 
involved, it will in most cases pay him better to do his own 
remaindering, even though he has to pulp the ultimate 
residue. Actually there is a still greater art in selling re- 
mainders than in selling new books. Sometimes yet more 
imagination is required. Quite unexpected markets may 
be discovered or created for special books, and the cus- 
tomer may not necessarily be connected with the book 
trade. It may, for instance, be an organization or society 
interested in some question touched upon in the book. 

Whichever alternative be adopted, if the number is large 
it is often wise to pulp part of the stock at the outset, 
thereby greatly easing the problem of disposing of what is 
left, because the remainder buyer naturally takes into con- 
sideration the total number of copies that have to be ab- 
sorbed when placing his order or fixing his price. In Amer- 
ica they are much more drastic in dealing with remainders, 
and usually prefer to pulp the stock or let it go at a nom- 
inal price rather than bother much about it. And there 
is a great deal to be said for that point of view, because 
the amounts eventually realized are often very trifling. 
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One important point must not be overlooked and that 
is the sort of unwritten understanding with booksellers 
that allowance should be made on any stock still on their 
hands if the book is remaindered in less than two years of 
first publication, or if they have recently purchased the 
stock on the ordinary terms. The President of the Asso- 
ciated Booksellers recently made a plea for the abolition 
of any time-limit; that is to say, a plea for allowances irre- 
spective of the time that had elapsed. But for this there 
does not seem to be any adequate justification, and from 
the publisher’s point of view it is essential that there should 
come a time when he can wind up the affairs of any par- 
ticular book and know that his liabilities in connection 
with it are at an end. Even as matters stand, the publisher 
is often in the position of having to give allowances on 
copies on which the full royalty has been paid, without any 
hope of recovering the royalty; this may mean that he is 
worse off than if he had given the book away. The two 
years’ limit seems to be a wise compromise. It has been 
adopted and is definitely binding in Germany, and I am 
sure it would be a good thing if it were still more definitely 
adhered to in Great Britain. 

The Net Book Agreement. Reference has already been 
made to the ‘Net Book Agreement,’ and it ought there- 
fore to be explained that it came into being as a remedy * 

t Practically the same situation exists in the United States, though 
here the net book system is based upon a gentleman’s agreement. 
The maintenance of resale prices is the first object of the active and 
efficient American Booksellers’ Association. Its other aims are the 
standardization of discounts, the successful operation of the Clearing- 


House Plan, the education of the trade in accounting and salesman- 
ship; all leading to the wider and more efficient distribution of books. 
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for ‘underselling’ — a practice which was steadily under- 
mining the book trade. Any one interested in the history 
of the inception of the agreement will find it in Sir Fred- 
erick Macmillan’s little volume? Endless difficulties had 
to be overcome, and it is to the persistence of a publisher 
and a small minority of booksellers that the trade owes 
this beneficent reform, which protects it from undercut- 
ting and ensures that a book published at a net price 
shall be sold at that price and no more and no less. 

At first, discount booksellers opposed the innovation; 
few believed in it, but these persevered; to-day all book- 
sellers regard it as indispensable and are as jealous as 
publishers about its maintenance. Most publishers now 
have wording printed on their invoices to the following 
effect: 


These books are supplied on the understanding that they 
will not be sold to the public at less than net prices. ¢ 


One of the questions frequently put by my own firm to any 
one applying for trade terms is: ‘Have you signed the Net 
Book Agreement?’ 

Whether a particular firm or organization should be al- 
lowed trade terms is sometimes a source of difficulty. Cir- 
culating libraries are treated in this respect exactly as if 
they were booksellers. Public libraries (in Great Britain), 
on the other hand, are not allowed any discount, and some 
of the leading librarians bitterly resent it. It is a very 
vexed question, and owing to the heat even the most ten- 
tative discussion of the problem engenders, it is barely 


* The Net Book Agreement, 1899. MacLehose, 1924. 
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safe to mention that the point has ever arisen, though only 
recently the question was formally considered by the Pub- 
lishers’ Association, which decided against the libraries. 
The booksellers no doubt have a strong case if (as some 
of them maintain) library orders involve as much, if not 
more, work than other orders. Colonel Mitchell, Secretary 
of the Carnegie Corporation, who has voiced the librarians’ 
case, points out that the argument in favour of the grant- 
ing of special terms to public libraries is based upon the 
simple economic principle embodied in the homely phrase 
‘a reduction on taking a quantity.’ 
In the course of his statement he writes: 


Public libraries should not, and I believe do not, claim as 
much discount as is allowed to the retail bookseller. They do 
not rank with the distributing trader. But it is equally, if not 
more, unreasonable to treat them as though they were indi- 
vidual persons buying a book or a few books at a time, whose 
needs are very difficult to estimate. They may fairly claim to 
constitute a quite definite intermediate class. 

The real issue, therefore, is this: Is the obvious difference 
between the public library and the individual book-buyer suffi- 

_cient to justify favourable terms; if so, what amount of rebate 
can reasonably and economically be allowed? 

There is surely no impropriety in, or economic objection to, 
regarding these libraries [spending from £8100 down to £500 
per annum on books] as being on an entirely different financial 
plane from individual buyers. 

It is true that they buy through different channels; that they 
buy separately, not codperatively; that relatively few buy many 
copies of any one book.... But it is surely impossible to con- 
tend that these big buyers do not constitute an element of se- 
curity for the trade, and as such possess a claim for preferential 
treatment.... 
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In America and Canada there is a compromise. The 
larger public libraries are allowed a discount, but not the 
full discount. In Germany, a library spending not less 
than £500 per annum on new books is in practice allowed 
about 7% per cent. 

Turning aside from libraries, this same question of 
whether trade terms should be granted arises in many di- 
rections, and the answer given by publishers and book- 
sellers would not necessarily be the same. The natural 
tendency of publishers is to widen the channels of distribu- 
tion, whereas booksellers would equally naturally prefer to 
narrow them. Should a firm of wholesale opticians supply- 
ing everything connected with eyes and devoting several 
pages of their catalogue to technical books on the subject 
be granted trade terms? Booksellers would like to say ‘no’ 
— even if they did not. Publishers would unhesitatingly 
say ‘yes,’ and the publishers would be right, because they 
would thereby be securing publicity and effecting sales 
which they would not and could not obtain if they said 
‘no.’ Again, take the question of religious bodies, societies, 
or other organizations interested in propagating some par- 
ticular point of view; the only effect of refusing them trade 
terms on the limited class of book in which they are inter- 
ested would be to compel them to do their own publishing, 
because they are sometimes in a position to sell more copies 
than the entire book trade put together. A point apt to be 
overlooked is that sales can be effected at the moment 
when a person’s interest is aroused which could not be 
secured even one hour later. It is thus possible to sell the 
book of the words of a play to a person in a theatre who 
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would not dream of buying it when he got outside. Sim- 
ilarly with political literature sold at a political meeting. 
That one sympathizes with the desire that business should 
be effected by and through a bookseller need not blind one 
to the fact that sometimes it would not be done at all were 
it not done on the spot and at the time the interest was 
awakened. Fortunately, there is a growing tendency for 
booksellers to codperate to secure extra business of the 
kinds indicated, and so long as it is secured no one will be 
better pleased than publishers that it should be handled 
by booksellers. The view that a publisher ought to let 
golden opportunities slip if he cannot persuade a book- 
seller to take advantage of them is not, I think, very widely 
held. 

Special editions. In this connection it is necessary to 
touch upon the question of ‘special editions’ supplied to 
and sold by various societies and organizations. It cannot 
be pretended that they are welcomed by the trade (why, 
indeed, should they be?); but most intelligent booksellers 
recognize their inevitability, if not their usefulness, and 
realize that they provide an ‘extra’ market which would 
not otherwise be tapped. These ‘special editions’ are 
usually bound in cheaper style, whether it be in paper coy- 
ers or limp cloth, and are often printed on cheaper paper. 
They are distributed by the organization or society in ques- 
tion, and in fairness to booksellers the condition is made 
(if it is not made, booksellers have every right to com- 
plain) that the sale shall be rigidly restricted to their 
members. 

In the long run this kind of business benefits the book 
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trade, because it helps to create and to encourage a new 
class of book-buyer. 

It would be beyond the scope of this work to treat of the 
development for bookselling, for which all the best book- 
sellers would readily admit that there is still ample room. 
Personally I believe there is an increasing opening for the 
bookseller who will specialize —I do not suggest that he 
need necessarily give up his general connection, but merely 
that he should so develop some one field as to become the 
recognized expert upon it. He would then be in a much 
more effective position to undertake circularization and 
the distribution of books on approval. 

But I cannot resist the temptation of mentioning an- 
other method of selling books in which I have long been 
interested, and which will, I hope, be tried at no distant 
date — THE CARAVAN Booxsnuop. There are large sec- 
tions of the rural population in Great Britain out of reach 
of any bookshop. If people cannot visit a bookshop, the 
remedy is to take the bookshop to them. Many small 
towns and villages, which could not support a bookseller, 
would form a profitable field for a peripatetic bookshop 
visiting them for a day or two every month or every 
quarter. 

At first, such a caravan bookshop would find practical 
handbooks such as Walter’s ‘The Home Doctor’ or ‘How 
to Make and Mend’ the most saleable, but by degrees it 
would prove possible to carry a wider assortment. Local 
coéperation in making the venture known could easily be 
secured, and popular lectures about books arranged to 
synchronize witk the visit of the caravan bookshop, thus 
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making it a kind of missionary for the promotion of book- 
reading. . 

Success or failure would largely depend upon the enthu- 
siasm and personality of the man or woman who had the 
courage to embark upon the venture. It is the old story of 
finding the right man; but what more delightful occupation 
could be found by any book-lover who, for reasons of 
health, wanted to lead an outdoor life? 

Many will dismiss the idea as visionary, but something 
similar has already proved practicable in connection with 
rural libraries for the Joan of books, and there would seem 
to be no insuperable difficulty about arranging it for the 
sale of books. In any case, the experiment is worth trying, 
and, if carried out codperatively, should not be a very 
costly one to make. 

The most effective method would probably be for a 
group of publishers to run the caravan bookshop as a co- 
operative undertaking, working in close touch with the lo- 
cal booksellers’ associations, or for the district booksellers’ 
association to do it themselves. The aim in either of these 
cases would be to concentrate on breaking new ground 
and to put every new customer in touch with the nearest 
bookseller from whom supplies could be obtained between 
the caravan’s visits. ° \ 

Is this Utopian? I think not. 

But to return to existing methods of distribution, it 
would be unjust to finish this chapter without paying a 
tribute to the increasing number of real booksellers who, 
like oases in the desert, brighten the publishers’ path. 

Let us hope that one such bookseller may feel en- 
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couraged by the issue of this book to write a companion 
volume, ‘The Truth about Bookselling.’* 


*In the summers of 1919 and 1920 the Women’s Industrial Union 
of Boston, through its Bookshop for Boys and Girls, with the backing 
of a group of American publishers, made the experiment of sending a 
motor caravan, equipped as a bookshop, throughout the country dis- 
tricts and summer resorts of New England. The enterprise was not 
a financial success and the supporting publishers lost heart after two 
seasons, It is possible that greater perseverance would have brought 
a different result. In any event, valuable educational work was done. 
In the summer of 1926 several adventures in this field, undertaken 
by enterprising young women, achieved a modest success. — F. G. 


CHAPTER VII 
BOOK DISTRIBUTION IN GERMANY # 


I. Tue History OF THE ORGANIZATION 
One hundred years ago there was founded in Leipzig 
what is to-day the most complete organization for book dis- 
tribution which exists anywhere in the world. It is doubt- 
ful whether those three enterprising booksellers, Horvath 
of Potsdam, Campe from Nuremberg, and Voight from 
Ilmenau, knew how wisely and how well they were build- 
ing when they laid down the foundation stone by codperat- 
ing to lease and establish a definite place where the yearly 
settlement of the ‘on sale or return’ business could be 
concluded. At first it was at Richter’s coffee-house; later 
in the lecture-room of the Faculty of Divinity, where from 
that time onward all the booksellers visiting the Leipzig 
Booksellers’ Fair met to settle their accounts. The foun- 
ders having provided both the accommodation and the 
necessary furniture and thus started ‘Die Bérse’ (the Ex- 
change or Bourse), as it is called, treated it as the property 
of the whole book trade. (It was not till 1836 that they 
had their own building, and the present palatial premises 
occupying a large quadrangle and housing many allied as- 
sociations date from 1888.) 

All booksellers prepared to abide by the regulations and 

t A large part of this chapter was given as an address to the Society 


of Bookmen, and was subsequently reprinted in the Publishers’ Weekly 
and Publishers’ Circular. 
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to adhere to the recognized customs of the trade were en- 
titled to membership; and from the start the regulations 
provided that the Bérsenverein should represent and sup- 
port to the best of its power all sections of the book trade. 
From the outset it was intended to be, and was also in 
fact, an active organization to promote the interests of the 
book trade as a whole. 

A Zentralstelle or headquarters was established, where 
all important trade questions could be discussed, and, in 
particular, the problem that most troubled the publishers 
and booksellers of that period, viz., the lack of adequate 
copyright protection for literary property. 

It is both interesting and encouraging to note that 
Leipzig gained its preéminence as a book centre some fifty 
years before this time, partly because of the vigour with 
which it discountenanced unauthorized reprints. As far 
back as 1773, both the sale and distribution of ‘pirated’ 
editions at Leipzig Fair were definitely forbidden. Pub- 
lishers of new books, therefore, felt more confidence in 
coming to Leipzig than to its then great competitor, Frank- 
furt. But the decision of the North German booksellers 
some few years before to refrain from attending Frank- 
furt Fair had already turned the scale, and although more 
new books are published in Berlin than in Leipzig to-day, 
Leipzig is still the centre of the book trade. 

From its small beginnings with a membership of but one 
hundred and eight, the Bérsenverein made steady progress, 
and to-day there are about five thousand members, De- 
velopment followed development. Arrangements had soon 
to be made to enable publishers from other parts to carry 
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stocks in Leipzig. Business between the Fairs became in- 
creasingly important, and from this arose the need for com- 
missioners or agents to attend to such business, at first for 
the publishers, but subsequently for the booksellers as well. 
The custom of the trade to make all deliveries ‘free Leip- 
zig’ * accentuated the importance of these commissioners, 
and to-day all non-resident members (as well as a few resi- 
dent firms), whether publishers or booksellers, employ one. 
The custom also had another effect. It resulted in Leip- 
zig becoming a centre for book production as well as book 
distribution. 

The Bérsenverein soon found it necessary to have a 
trade paper of its own. In 1835 the ‘Bérsenblatt fiir den 
Deutschen Buchhandel’ was founded, and since 1867 has 
appeared daily. In addition to official announcements and 
much bibliographical information, it includes advertise- 
ments of all the new books, and printed order forms, thus 
enabling both the Bérsenverein and the publishers to keep 
in daily touch with the booksellers, and the booksellers to 
place orders with the minimum of effort and delay. 

Another more recent move was the taking over of the 
publication of the ‘Literarisches Zentralblatt,’ a most use- 
ful organ which combines some of the merits of ‘The Times 
Literary Supplement’ with an official list of books of the 
fortnight (it appears twice monthly). 

Then there is an official address book, which gives brief 
particulars of every firm connected with the German book 


t This is a survival of the days when the booksellers actually took 
their books to Leipzig to exchange and brought their stock back in 
person. 
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trade, over thirteen thousand in number. It is a perfect 
miracle of compression, and shows at a glance when a firm 
was founded, what kind of business it does, who are the 
partners, what commissioners it employs, and, if a pub- 
lishing firm, whether it carries complete stocks at Leipzig, 
etc, 

There are also other interesting publications in book 
form, e.g., a complete history of German bookselling and a 
manual for the instructions of booksellers. 

But to enumerate all the activities that have grown out 
of the small beginnings of a hundred years ago — the tech- 
nical schools, the technical library, the innumerable or- 
ganizations of one kind and another connected with the 
trade, all housed in their own magnificent Buchhiandler- 
haus, would take me beyond the scope of this chapter.t 
Those who want further information can get it from the 
official ‘Satzung des Borsenvereins’ and from the ex- 
cellent article by Rechtsanwalt Dr. M. A. Hess in the 
‘Jahrbuch Sachsens,’ 1925, entitled, ‘Die Weltwirtschaft- 
liche Bedeutung Leipzigs als Zentrale des Deutschen Buch- 
handels.’ Dr. Hess is the managing director of the Bér- 
senverein, and it is to his writings and to his colleague, 
Prof. Dr. Menz, I am indebted for many of the historical 
facts set forth above. 

It would, however, be unfair to close this brief account 
of the history of the Bérsenverein without some reference 
to the obligation undertaken in 1913 to preserve one copy 
of each new book published in Germany, just as the Brit- 


t The unofficial ‘Summer Schools’ for young booksellers are a most 
interesting recent development. 
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ish Museum does over here, or the Congressional Library 
at Washington. In other words, the book trade now does 
voluntarily in Germany what the State does in Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. This collection, known as ‘Die 
Deutsche Bucherei,’ already contains over half a million 
volumes, and is in the best sense a national institution; it 
should not be confused with the central libraries of certain 
individual States like Bavaria, which still retain the right 
to claim a further free copy of any books published within 
their borders. 

The Bérsenverein as an organization has become a 
complicated mechanism, and like, let us say, a monotype 
machine, is a great deal easier to observe at work than 
to describe with lucidity to any one who has not seen 
it in actual operation. But it represents the greatest 
achievement in book distribution, and as such deserves 
more careful study in the English-speaking world than it 
has received from all but the few, such as the late William 
Heinemann, who pointed out as far back as thirty years 
ago how much there was to learn from Leipzig, even in the 
mere mechanics of book distribution. France and Holland 
have long since realized that fact, and have acted upon 
the knowledge acquired; and America has now made the 
plunge and founded a Booksellers’ Clearing House in New 
York. England, on the other hand, still prefers to rely al- 
most exclusively upon individual effort, forgetful of the 
fact that the best can only be achieved by coéperation. 

In Germany, book-trade organization began by em- 
bracing the whole book trade. Separate associations for 
separate interests came later. In England and America, 
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organization has proceeded on the reverse lines, and we 
are still waiting for an English equivalent of the Bérsen- 
verein der Deutschen Buchhandler which shall represent 
all, and which will vigorously and continuously promote 
the well-being of those engaged in the best of all occupa- 
tions, the distribution of books. The time has surely come 
for a wider conception of our functions and obligations 
and a closer coéperation between all those connected in 
any way with book production and distribution. There 
are far more things that unite than divide the book trade; 
and, as several booksellers have very wisely remarked, the 
differences will be found to be relatively insignificant when 
seen in a truer perspective. 


Il. Toe CLeAriInc-House System 

To describe the actual functioning of such a complicated 
mechanism as the German book-trade organization is no 
easy task. Perhaps the most effective method is to trace 
one or two orders for books from start to finish. It has 
already been explained that all members of the Bérsen- 
verein are represented in Leipzig by a commissioner (with 
the exception of most, but not all, of the Leipzig firms, 
who, being on the spot, are able to act as their own com- 
missioner), and that all deliveries are made ‘free Leipzig.’ 
It is essential that these two facts should be borne con- 
stantly in mind, as the whole machinery revolves round 
the commissioners, some fifty-seven in number, who owe 
no small share of their importance to the fact that the cus- 
tom of free delivery Leipzig means, in effect, that all trans- 
actions take place as if at Leipzig, even though the 
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bookseller may be at Hamburg and the publisher at 
Munich. 

Let us assume that the orders we are going to follow on 
their journey are given by a bookseller in Hamburg, and 
that they are for books published in Munich and Frank- 
furt. Every bookseller keeps a supply of printed order- 
forms (Bestell-Zettel) similar to the one shown below. 
The size is more or less uniform, and is less than 3X4 inches. 


Von der firma 
erbittet sich J.C. Hinrichs’che Buchhandlung 
Sortiment 
Leipzig, den 192 
a cond auf Monatskonto — bar — Preisangabe 
(on sale) (to monthly a/c — cash — Quote price) 


As will be seen, it is so arranged that little more is needed 
than to fill in the name of the publisher at the top of the 
form and the name of the book in the space provided. Our 
Hamburg bookseller would fill in two of these forms and 
post them, not to Munich and Frankfurt as one might ex- 
pect, but to Leipzig. Here then is the first economy — all 
the bookseller’s orders go in one envelope to one address, 
viz., that of his commissioner. Immediately they are re- 
ceived in Leipzig those for publishers not represented by 
the booksellers’ commissioner are sorted out at the Orders 
Clearing House (Bestellanstalt) under the name of the 
commissioner of the publisher. (It is quite conceivable 
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that the commissioner acting for the Hamburg bookseller 
and the Munich publisher are one and the same firm, as 
most commissioners have both publishers and booksellers 
on their list of clients.) The stream of orders through the 
Clearing House is unceasing, and they are collected con- 
tinuously by the publishers’ commissioners. The orders so 
collected may be of varying urgency and of different char- 
acter. Urgent orders (empfohlene Bestellungen) are marked 
with a cross and are given preferential attention; they are 
executed with amazing promptitude, and, almost without 
exception, on the day of their receipt. Again, cash (bar) 
orders have to be handled differently from orders on sale 
or return (@ cond). 

We will assume that one of the orders we are following 
is an urgent cash order and the other an ‘on sale’ order to 
come at leisure. In both cases they are collected by the 
publisher’s commissioner and taken to his own office for 
execution. In a very brief time the cash order is invoiced 
and packed with the amount to be collected clearly indi- 
cated upon the outside, and as evidence of the authority 
to ask for the money the actual order is attached. 

The package is then sent without delay (the distances 
are negligible when compared with London or New York) 
to the Paket-Austausch-Stelle, which means literally the 
parcels exchange place, or, as we should call it, Parcels 
_ Clearing House. Theoretically, the commissioner acting 
for our Hamburg bookseller pays cash in exchange for the 
parcel, but, although a good deal of actual money does 
change hands, the commissioners have long since arranged 
for weekly settlement of the balance due to or from one 
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another, though, of course, debiting or crediting their cli- 
ents’ accounts forthwith just as a banker would.* 

Here is economy number two, for the bookseller is saved 
from sending remittances to a score or more publishers, 
and the publishers are spared the clerical labour of making 
out and posting receipts to the hundreds of booksellers 
from whom they may be daily receiving remittances. It is 
thus no more trouble to either publisher or bookseller (even 
if hundreds of miles apart) to execute an order (even for a 
sixpenny pamphlet) than if they were next-door neighbours 
and the sale took place across the publisher’s counter. The- 
oretically both parties are in Leipzig, wherever their busi- 
ness happens to be situated. 

The parcel our bookseller’s commissioner has just re- 
ceived is no doubt one of many that have come to hand for 
the same client. All these parcels are now packed up and 
sent in one shipment to his client. Here is a third economy, 
tor there are no troublesome booking fees, contracts for 
fourteen-pound parcels, etc., but just one shipment at the 
lowest possible cost. How the freight charges are still far- 
ther reduced we shall see when we come to the ‘on sale’ or 
less urgent orders, to which we will now turn. 

Immediately the urgent orders (empfohlene Bestellungen) 
are out of the way, but not before, attention is given to the 

x Since the war and to meet the special difficulties of the inflationary 
period an alternative method has been evolved known as ‘B.A.G.’ 
(Buchhindler Abrechnungs-Genossenschaft). In effect, it is the sub- 
stitution of a weekly account for cash payment on delivery of the 
goods in Leipzig. The whole transaction takes place in Leipzig just 
the same, but the bookseller is relieved from the necessity of paying 


for books before he has received them, while the publisher is able to 
rely upon receiving payment within little more than a fortnight. 
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others. The procedure is the same (save that there is, of 
course, no cash to collect) until the parcel reaches the book~ 
seller’s commissioner, and has been packed up with all 
other similar parcels for the same client. At this point a 
fourth economy is effected by sending in one consignment 
all the bundles intended for all the booksellers in the same 
town, ff the town, as, for example, Hamburg, is sufficiently 
large to make it worth while to do so. 

This enables the goods to be sent at ‘truck rates.’ Asa 
matter of fact, Biicher-Wagen — viz., freight cars used 
specifically for this purpose — run on definite days and at 
scheduled times to all the big centres, including Basel and 
Vienna, for the Swiss and Austrian trade respectively. 
The mechanism is so perfect and yet so simple that many 
publishers in other parts of Germany make all their deliv- 
eries in Leipzig — keep all their stock there and refuse to 
deal with orders direct. It is quite unnecessary for the pub- 
lisher to be resident in Leipzig if he carries stock there. 
Hence the wide distribution of publishers all over Ger- 
many, and the fact that some of the most important may 
be found in small University towns like Jena or Tiibingen. 

It is a triumph of organization: it enables the bookseller 
to supply a sixpenny pamphlet at the same ratio of profit 
as a guinea book (hence the large display of topical book- 
lets to be seen in many of the German bookshops); it en- 
ables a publisher by means of an advertisement in the 
‘Bérsenblatt’ to put a new book effectively on the market 
within a matter of hours without the necessity of a per- 
sonal canvass of the trade, because every bookseller auto- 
matically receives the ‘Bérsenblatt,’ with its inserted or- 
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der form for all the new books advertised in that issue; it 
reduces correspondence, postage, freight charges, etc., to 
the minimum, and leaves booksellers much more time for 
the efficient running of their business. But the advantages 
are so obvious that there is no need for me to labour the 
point or to add further illustrations. 

The recent trouble with the inflation of the currency en- 
tirely stopped for a time the ‘on sale’ method of doing 
business. It became, in fact, almost impossible to do any 
business at all, because, however quickly the publisher 
transacted the order and collected the cash, the value of 
the money was probably less than half the amount it was 
when the order was received. 

Few people in America and England seem to realize that 
it takes a million million of the old marks to make one of 
present gold marks, so that if you possess, as I do, a million- 
mark note (worth £50,000 before the war), its value to-day 
as currency is less than its value for pulping. But there is 
no need for me to describe the innumerable measures that 
were taken by the German book trade to cope with these 
overwhelming difficulties. (How they survived them, many 
of the biggest firms could not tell you.) To-day they have 
once again a stable currency, and it is possible to supply 
books ‘on sale or return’ as in pre-war days. 

Far be it from me to extol the ‘on sale’ method of doing 
business, because I doubt its desirability under English 
or American conditions, and where cloth-bound books are 
the rule, not the exception; but, given an organization 
such as exists at Leipzig, it has distinct advantages. They 
are to be seen in the quality of the stock to be found in the 
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bookshops in the smallest centres. Even so, it would serve 
little purpose if more were not done by the booksellers to 
dispose of the heavier type of book than is the custom with 
some English and, I imagine, American firms. 

One of my functions, when serving as a volunteer in a 
retail bookshop in Germany, was to send new books on 
approval as they arrived from the publishers to the homes 
of potential purchasers, so that they might be examined 
at leisure. The theological professor actually had through 
his hands all the new theological books; similarly the eco- 
nomist or the lawyer, or whoever it was, received all the 
books likely to interest him. The books were only left 
with each for a few days, and it was astonishing how fre- 
quently these experts found some they did not like to re- 
turn or that they simply could not do without. 

The sellers of gramophone records have discovered how 
loath people are to part with anything that attracts them 
when once it has come into their possession, though the 
same people would have no difficulty in deciding not to 
purchase the same records when seen or heard in the 
dealer’s shop. To sum up, people are tempted to buy 
books in Germany to an extent that seems inconceivable 
over here. 

There are yet other ways in which the clearing-house 
system proves a boon, e.g., it is of great advantage to the 
second-hand book trade. The ‘Borsenblatt’ affords, apart 
from its many other uses, a daily equivalent of ‘The 
Clique,’ thus enabling booksellers to advertise for their 
requirements very promptly. There is, furthermore, no 
need to spend postage on reporting books: all the ‘reports’ 
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can go in one envelope to Leipzig and be sorted out in the 
Bestellanstalt in the same way as the orders. Similarly, 
orders for second-hand books can, if more convenient, be 
sent via Leipzig, and, in any case, the cash can be collected 
there without any bother of drawing cheques or buying 
postal orders. 

Again, a publisher wishing to distribute prospectuses 
has no need to incur the expense of posting them. He has 
merely to address them and pass them over in bulk to his 
commissioner to distribute through the clearing house. 
They will thus reach every bookseller with his next parcel. 

Even the insurance of the parcels is arranged collec- 
tively, and can be effected, if desired, for a very trifling 
charge. 

There is no compulsion; the mechanism is there for those 
who choose to use it. Any one, for example, who prefers to 
send his circulars or cash direct is perfectly free to do so. 
The organization depends upon its own merits. 

It would take us too far afield even to give a list of the 
other allied associations, but I ought perhaps to mention 
the Verleger Verein —the Publishers’ Union — which, 
among other useful activities, keeps a credit index that 
would be the joy of all English publishers’ cashiers and the 
dismay of all dilatory booksellers. Every member of the 
Publishers’ Union is called upon each year to indicate on a 
simple form the names of the booksellers with whom he has 
done business, and whether they have paid their accounts 
when due. These records are collated, and the results sent 
in confidence to the members of the Publishers’ Union. It 
is thus possible to see at a glance how any firm stands, and, 
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in consequence, accounts are paid promptly and few bad 
debts are incurred. 

When I have described the German organization to 
British publishers or booksellers, I have almost invariably 
been met with the remark, ‘Splendid, but you would be up 
against the wholesalers if you tried to establish any such 
system over here.’ It is assumed that a complete organiza- 
tion such as I have described eliminates the wholesaler, 
but this is far from being the case. The wholesale book- 
seller (Bar-Sortiment) flourishes and serves as useful a 
function in Leipzig as in London (I am not sure that he 
does not make more money in Leipzig!); and it may be in- 
teresting to observe that the German counterpart of Simp- 
kins are also the leading commissioners, and represent over 
seven hundred firms. It is very natural that the bookseller 
wanting a representative at the clearing house should ape 
point his wholesaler. 


III. Irs AppLicATION TO GREAT BRITAIN 

A ‘Clearing House’ for books such as exists in Leipzig 
and elsewhere is a piece of machinery; it carries no stock, 
because orders are given through, not to, the Clearing 
House. 

The use of a ‘clearing house’ does not involve any change 
in the ultimate destination of any order, and does not ob- 
viate the need of a wholesale firm like Simpkins. Book- 
sellers who order from a wholesaler to-day would continue 
to order from a wholesaler; those who prefer to order di- 
rect would still be free to do so. The only changes would 
be: 
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1. Orders, whether made out to a wholesaler or to indi- 
vidual publishers, would be posted in one envelope to one 
central office. Here they would be rapidly sorted and de- 
livered to, or better, collected by, the addressees at 9 A.M., 
and such other times as proved expedient. The advan- 
tages of this are fourfold: 


(a) The booksellers would be saved considerable postage. 

(b) The orders would come by letter post and not dribble in 
all day long by halfpenny post as at present. 

(c) The Orders Clearing Office could be used for ‘town orders’ 
and thus eliminate much expensive ‘collecting.’ 

(d) Queries (not letters) could be sent to publishers in the 
same way — another saving for the booksellers. 


2. The orders after they were executed, as at present, 
would all be delivered to a central parcels clearing depot. 
Here they would be sorted out, and the entire require- 
ments of each bookseller (better still the entire require- 
ments of all the booksellers of any town) would be dis- 
patched direct from this one source. The advantages of 
such an organization are manifold: 


(a) The publishers (and the wholesalers) would have only one 
centre to which to deliver the goods instead of many. 

(b) The booking fees would be eliminated, or, alternatively, 
be used to maintain the depot instead of to enrich the 
carriers. 

(c) The Parcels Clearing Office could take the fullest advan- 
tage of such economies as can now be effected by road 
transport. It would, for instance, be an easy matter to 
arrange a motor delivery service for an area of some 
forty miles round London. 

(d) The Parcels Clearing Office, being run by the book trade 
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for the benefit of the book trade and not for profit, 
should be able to save booksellers considerable ‘carriage’ 
charges. 

(e) It should be practicable with our own organization to 
“close down’ at least an hour later than the general car- 
riers. Trade managers do not need to be told what a 
blessing that would be. It would enable far more orders 
to be executed by return. 

(f) Catalogues, publicity material, etc., could be delivered in 
bulk to the clearing house, and for a nominal charge dis- 
tributed to the entire trade in the daily or weekly parcels. 

(g) A goods train service for non-urgent orders to distant 
places where freight is a big item could be arranged. In 
some cases it would be practicable to send weekly con- 
signments at ‘truck rate.’ 


The suggestion, in brief, is to arrange the purely me- 
chanical side of distribution rather more conveniently 
and economically than at present, but to leave undis- 
turbed the relationship of bookseller, wholesaler, and 
publisher. 

The chief difficulty is one unconnected with the book 
trade, viz., the London traffic problem. Publishers are now 
scattered over such a wide area that it would not be easy 
to find a convenient centre. The difficulty might be got 
over by having one in the East and another in the West. 
Probably, however, a codperative town delivery service is 
all that is immediately practicable. 


IV. Tue ‘On SALE oR RETURN’ SysTEM 

To avoid any possible misapprehension, may I add that 
in advocating the clearing-house system I am not recom- 
mending the introduction of the ‘on sale or return’ method 
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of doing business. Despite the contrary impression, the 
two things are entirely distinct. 

As is often the case, those who know least about the ac- 
tual working of ‘on sale or return’ business in the coun- 
tries where it is the general practice are the most dogmatic 
in praising or condemning it. Greater knowledge reveals 
too clearly both its manifold advantages and drawbacks to 
warrant any such confident expression of opinion. 

Some of the advantages have already been mentioned. 
Unquestionably it ensures better stock being kept at book- 
shops in the smaller centres, though not necessarily so ef- 
fectively as some would claim. It enables the public to see 
and examine all the latest books without any special effort, 
an undoubted advantage which could be partly gained by 
an extension of the existing practice of sending books ‘on 
approval’ for a prescribed time for a bookseller’s special 
customers, 

Amongst the drawbacks of the method are: It involves 
the printing and binding of more copies than would other- 
wise be needed; it leaves the publisher, therefore, with 
more surplus (and partially damaged) stock; it involves 
much additional clerical labour and thus greatly increases 
working expenses, which are already unduly high; it throws 
a greater financial burden on the publishers; it delays the 
author’s royalty accounts. 

The retail bookseller, who for some years past has main- 
tained that he requires blank per cent extra discount to 
cover his losses on dead stock, will find a difficulty in ex- 
plaining why the publisher should not grant blank per 
cent less discount when the risk is eliminated. On the Con- 
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tinent it is assumed as a matter of course that books sup- 
plied ‘O/S’ carry a lesser discount. Over here, on the con- 
trary, one encounters booksellers who assume the same dis- 
count will be received when no risk is being taken and no 
capital invested; there are even some who seriously expect 
a larger margin for handling books ‘on sale or return.’ 
All of which shows how little thought has been given to the 
question. 

One thing is clear to anyone who really studies the mat- 
ter. With our present defective organization a general in- 
troduction of the ‘on sale’ method, even were it desirable, 
is impracticable. It would be killed by the cost of the car- 
riage (both ways) on the unsold stock, apart altogether 
from the spoilage. Let anyone who doubts this statement 
investigate the cost under the highly efficient organization 
in Leipzig which I have described, where everything pos- 
sible is done to achieve economy, and where paper, not 
cloth-bound, books are the rule. Even under those fa- 
vourable circumstances there is a constant groan at the 
cost of carriage on the ‘ Remittenden,’ or ‘Crabs,’ as the un- 
sold ‘returns’ are called, and a tendency to reduce ‘on sale” 
business to the minimum. 

There need be no hesitation, therefore, about replying to 
the ‘on sale’ enthusiast: ‘First get a clearing house and an 
efficient organization, then, if you still insist, the “‘on sale” 
question can be discussed.’ 

The ‘clearing house’ as a system is not a foreign insti- 
tution: English bankers adopted it a hundred and fifty 
years ago. It is merely its application to the book trade 
that we owe to Germany. 
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Since the foregoing was written a representative delega- 
tion of British booksellers and publishers has visited Am- 
sterdam and Leipzig, at the suggestion of the Society of 
Bookmen, in order to study the clearing-house system at 
work. I would urge any interested in these matters to se- 
cure a copy of the report issued by the delegation on its 
return. It is obtainable from the secretary of the Society 
of Bookmen. 


CHAPTER VIII 
PUBLICITY, Ere. 


Does any author think his book has been adequately o1 
properly advertised? The answer to that question will ex- 
plain how dangerous it is for a publisher to mention, or 
even to suggest, that there are any limitations to what 
can be accomplished by advertising. Should a publisher 
ever bé rash enough to do so, it is at once assumed that he 
does not believe in advertising, and he is dismissed as a bad 
publisher. Anyone listening to some authors might easily 
be led to believe that a publisher is good or bad according 
to the amount of newspaper space he takes, even if it is 
chiefly used to advertise the publisher’s name. Whether 
the advertisement is well or ill done; whether even the 
author who is talking, merely has his name included in a 
list of scores and scores of titles, or so indifferently set as 
to be scarcely legible, does not seem to weigh in the balance. 
The important point, consciously or unconsciously, would 
seem to be the superficial area occupied by the publisher in 
the particular papers read by the author in question. 
Now, the results of this are twofold. In the first place, 
there is a conspiracy of silence amongst publishers in re- 
gard to newspaper advertising. Secondly, there is a tend- 
ency to do certain advertising for the sake of appearances 
and not for the sales it will secure. It would seem, there- 
fore, to be high time to examine the whole question dis- 
passionately and to see whether the most obvious forms of 
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advertising as carried out by the least intelligent firms are 
necessarily the best, or whether, for many books at any 
rate, other forms of advertising are not more fruitful of re- 
sults. When discussing the question of advertising books, 
we are confronted once again with the trouble that besets 
nearly all discussions of publishing questions, viz., that 
two out of three people taking part in the discussion will 
be thinking about novels, and not about books in general, 
of which novels only form a fractional part. 


‘Blurbs.’ If our treatment of the question of publicity 
in relation to books is to be at all complete, we must begin 
at the beginning, and that is with the writing of the de- 
scriptive paragraph which is to appear in the publisher’s 
list, on the jacket of the book, and in advance information 
sent to the publisher’s travellers and to the press, These 
brief descriptive paragraphs, or ‘blurbs’ as they are some- 
times called, are most difficult to write. (If any one doubts 
the assertion, let him try his hand at writing one of some 
famous work of the past.) To be read, the paragraphs 
must be brief; to attract the newspaper editor they must, 
if possible, have news value; to be of service to booksellers 
and librarians they must give an adequate description of 
the contents of the book: possibly indicate the author’s 
qualifications for writing it. In the case of novels, the ex- 
tent to which the details of the plot should be given is a 
problem needing special consideration. It does not follow 
that when an author isasked to write a paragraph the pub- 
lishers will use it exactly as submitted. The ‘blurb’ may 
be much too long; in any case it may contain phrases that 
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would make it inacceptable. Publishers reserve, and most 
authors willingly concede to publishers, the right to edit 
and adapt these paragraphs. Even so, the revision has to 
be done with discretion and due regard to the author’s feel- 
ings. If the author describes himself as ‘the greatest au- 
thority’ on a question, the publisher is confronted either 
with the necessity of reducing him to ‘one of the great 
authorities’ or being told by the reviewers that the claim 
made for the author on the jacket is preposterous. Al- 
though the words are the author’s, the statement when 
printed becomes the publisher’s. 

Many authors have the most vague ideas as to what pub- 
lishers can do in the way of getting paragraphs inserted in 
the press. It would indeed be pleasant if publishers had 
the power that is sometimes attributed to them, but the 
fact remains that editors please themselves, or rather en- 
deavour to please their public, in deciding what they will 
include in their columns. They will include a paragraph if 
they consider it has news value, and they will most cer- 
tainly exclude it if it has none. A point to be remembered 
is that a paragraph may have news value for one paper and 
not for another. Nearly all paragraphs regarding forth- 
coming books have news value for, let us say, the ‘Pub- 
lishers’ Circular,’ and that paper accordingly prints nearly 
everything of the kind it receives, and usually in exactly 
the form submitted. Paragraphs announcing new books of 
importance are a distinctive feature of ‘The Times Lit- 
erary Supplement’ and of some of the dailies; but in these 
cases the paragraphs are almost invariably the work of a 
member of the staff of the paper who devotes time to the 
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collection of news of this character. The skill with which it 
is presented is an object-lesson to the budding paragraphist 
or the author confronted for the first time with the neces- 
sity of writing a ‘blurb.’ Of course here, as in so many 
other directions, imprint counts. Newspaper editors know 
which are the firms that may be said to buy their manu- 
scripts by the dozen or even ‘thirteen as twelve,’ and which 
are those that carefully select them. A book on some se- 
rious subject announced by one firm is sure to be good, and 
the paragraph about it will receive consideration. The an- 
nouncement of a similar book from another firm will be as 
certainly disregarded. 

Review copies. The publisher’s imprint is of still more 
importance where reviewing is concerned. Review copies 
pour in upon the literary editor of the leading papers in 
overwhelming numbers. It is impossible for any ordinary 
paper to attempt to deal with all of them. In most offices 
a preliminary classification is made the moment the parcels 
are opened. Experience has shown that the books bearing 
some imprints will be of importance, and that those bear- 
ing others can immediately be discarded. And here be it 
noted that most literary editors will not be influenced by 
whether the publisher is a big advertiser or not, but by the 
Intrinsic merits of his publications. It is the best books 
rather than the best sellers that will attract the editor’s 
eye, unless, of course, the latter have news value and call 
for attention (as some books do) in the news columns 
rather than in the literary columns of the paper. 

The distribution of review copies is an important func- 
tion of the publisher. Just because it is a partly mechan- 
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ical task there is a tendency in some offices to make it en- 
tirely mechanical and to delegate the work to a junior. 
This, I am sure, is a mistake. It does not follow that the 
publisher need necessarily make out each list himself, but 
he certainly should cast his eye over most of them. To 
facilitate the work, many publishers have a printed review 
list on which are included as far as possible the names of all 
papers to which they are accustomed to send review 
copies. This is usually classified under such headings as 
dailies, weeklies, monthlies, provincial, dominions, etc. 
In this Case, all that is needed is to tick the names of the 
papers which are to have the particular book. If it is on 
some special subject, the publisher will almost surely con- 
sult his author to make certain that no relevant paper of 
importance is omitted. In any case, well-informed sugges- 
tions from authors are always acceptable. A recommenda- 
tion that copies should be sent to papers long since defunct 
does not inspire confidence. On the other hand, there are 
authors to whom the publisher would unhesitatingly send 
the printed review list to mark. 

The publisher having delivered the review copy at the 
editor’s office, and having obtained a receipt for it, has 
done his part; he cannot be expected to bombard editors 
with letters asking when they are going to review the book, 
or inquiring why they have not done so. What authors do 
is their own affair, but they will be wise to act with the ut- 
most discretion, for it is more easy to do harm than to do 
good. Many editors have a most unfortunate habit, when 
being pestered by authors, of getting out of the difficulty by 
saying they have not had a review copy. This is distinctly 
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unfair to the publisher, because it is a direct reflection upon 
his efficiency. In some cases the author goes away and con- 
demns his publisher unheard; more often he sends in a com- 
plaint. In every case where such a charge has been made 
against my firm, and it has been done scores of times, we 
have had no difficulty in proving delivery and showing the 
editor a receipt for the book signed by some member of his 
staff. In some newspaper offices, the review copies are left 
lying about, and no adequate record is kept of them. In 
most of the best, however, great care is taken, and the lit- 
erary editor watches jealously over the books, 

The sale of review copies greatly disturbs some authors 
and publishers, and the Authors’ Society recently made 
an interesting inquiry into the whole question. Few pub- 
lishers nowadays deface their review copies by stamping 
them on the title page; some firms have never done so. 
Reviewers are seldom well paid, and are fully entitled to 
what they can get by the sale of the copies. At the same 
time, however, it would seem fair to ask that a decent in- 
terval be allowed to elapse before they are sold. In order 
that notices may appear on the day of publication it is 
usual to send out the review copies a few days beforehand. 
There have been cases where the review copies have been 
on sale at the second-hand booksellers’ before the book was 
published. That is indefensible. I think that not less than 
a month, but preferably not less than two months, should 
be allowed to elapse. The trouble, of course, is that the 
reviewer knows that the sooner he sells his copy the better 
the price he is likely to get for it. 

A printed slip accompanies all review copies, giving the 
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date of publication and requesting that no notice shall ap- 
pear before that day. Any newspaper infringing the under- 
standing by publishing a notice before the date of pub- 
lication could not expect to receive further review copies 
in advance, but there is seldom any difficulty in regard to 
this. The trouble to-day is to secure prompt notice. The 
more reviews on the day of publication, or within a week 
thereafter, the better for the book. Before the war, if a 
book was not reviewed within a few weeks of publication, 
it was probable that it would not be reviewed at all. Now- 
adays there are many instances where none of the best 
reviews appear within the first three weeks of publica- 
tion. 

The selling value of press notices is most uncertain. 
There are cases where a single review in either ‘The Times 
Literary Supplement,’ ‘The Spectator,’ ‘The New States- 
man,’ or ‘The Nation,’ has started a book on its successful 
course; but excellent notices of another book in all four pa- 
pers may sometimes be almost without effect. Two things 
are quite certain, viz., that good reviews do not necessarily 
mean good sales, nor the absence of reviews bad sales. The 
amount of space devoted to a book is sometimes more im- 
portant than what is said ‘about it, but even that is no cri- 
terion. The value of reviews in the news part of a paper is 
not always as great as would be supposed — probably be- 
cause the news editor takes all the piquant things out of 
the book and the reader does not feel there is any necessity 
to bother to get the book himself. Few books in recent 
times have had half the notice given to Dr. Montague 
Lomax’s ‘Experiences of an Asylum Doctor.’ Practically 
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all the papers with large circulations devoted columns to 
discussions about it in the days immediately following pub- 
lication, and it even resulted in a Royal Commission. The 
suggestion was frequently made that the author had made 
a fortune out of it and was going to retire on the proceeds. 
That statement was repeated in my presence at a dinner- 
party. A discussion of the book ensued, from which you 
would have gathered that all had read, even if they had 
not bought it. I asked every one in turn whether he had 
purchased a copy. Not one had done so; only two of all 
those present had even borrowed it from a lending library. 
This must have been typical of what had happened every- 
where, because at the time (about four months after publi- 
cation) less than seven hundred copies had been sold, and 
the receipts had not at that date covered the cost of print- 
ing, paper, and binding, let alone yielded a penny to either 
author or publisher. The press had so ‘gutted’ the book 
that few people felt there was any necessity to read it. 
Applications for review copies are often received by pub- 
lishers direct from reviewers; authors often ask that copies 
of their books should be addressed to a particular reviewer 
instead of to the editor (or the literary editor, if there be 
one). Such requests have to be closely scrutinized, if not 
entirely disregarded. To comply with them is to usurp 
the editor’s function (or at any rate to attempt to do so), 
and to decide which of his staff shall be entrusted with the 
reviewing of some particular book. Editors very naturally 
resent such interference, and in any case it is neither po- 
lite nor desirable to ‘short-circuit’ them in this fashion. 
It is perfectly simple to ask the editor if it is his wish that 
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the copy should go direct to the particular reviewer, or al- 
ternatively to suggest to the reviewer that he should ask 
his editor for the book. 

Press cuttings. Publishers expect to receive voucher 
copies of papers containing notices of their books, and in 
most publishing offices fairly complete sets of press cut- 
tings are available for inspection by authors, But as they 
are generally pasted into large folio volumes they cannot 
be sent to them. Should the publisher receive any dupli- 
cate cuttings, he is usually prepared to present them to the 
author, but if a complete set is desired the best plan is to 
subscribe to a good press-cutting agency, who for quite a 
small charge supply cuttings of all notices that appear. 
Durrants, of Holburn Viaduct, is one of several such re- 
liable firms, It is essential that they should be instructed 
before publication, as it is by no means easy to get cuttings 
from back numbers of newspapers. 

Some publishers take much more pains than others to 
check the results of the distribution of review copies. My 
own firm keeps a statistical record from which it is possible 
to see at a glance what books any particular paper has re- 
ceived, and exactly which of them it has noticed. If the 
proportion noticed by any paper becomes unreasonably 
low, fewer books are sent. Should notices cease to appear, 
the paper is dropped from the list and copies are sent when 
specifically asked for, and not otherwise. On the other 
hand, if the proportion noticed is considerable, there is a 
natural tendency to send more books to that paper, even 
though it is not one of first-rate importance, because a re- 
view in print is worth two in prospect. The maintenance 
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of such a record means trouble, but unquestionably saves 
wastage. 

There is much less connection between reviews and ad- 
vertisements than is commonly supposed or than some ad- 
vertisement canvassers would like one to believe. Literary 
editors are mostly very jealous of their independence, and 
rightly so. Opinions that can be bought carry little weight, 
and for this reason, if for no other, the wise publisher wel- 
comes independence in the reviewer. Unfortunately, it 
would not be true to say that there was never any connec- 
tion between advertisements and reviews, because in the 
case of at any rate two very important and independent 
papers such a connection may be traced. How it arises is 
easily explained. Far more reviews are put into type than 
ever appear — at the last moment some have to be dis- 
carded. The advertisement manager who is interested in 
the ‘make-up’ and is on the spot is allowed in some offices 
to decide which of the less important notices shall go in, 
But, taking it as a whole, reviewing is very fairly done and 
the best books seldom get overlooked, particularly if the 
publisher knows his job. 

Other free copies. In most agreements, provision is made 
for the author to have six’ presentation copies on publica- 
tion and to have the right to purchase further copies for his 
own personal use on trade terms. Authors often ask for 
these copies to be sent them before the official date of publi- 
cation. It is seldom wise for the publisher to comply with 
such a request, because the circulation of copies before pub- 
lication, particularly among the author’s friends, almost 

t Twelve in the United States. — F. G, 
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invariably causes the publisher trouble. A friend who sees 
the copy and has one on order wants to know why it has 
not been delivered to him. When the bookseller tells him it 
is ‘not out,’ he replies quite rightly that he has seen a copy. 
The bookseller is charged with incompetence, and, knowing 
that he is in no way at fault, is apt to suspect unpleasant 
things of the publisher. This is a frequent, not an imagin- 
ary occurrence, and when a publisher shows reluctance to 
part with copies before publication, he has good reason for 
so doing. 

It is often said, and quite correctly, that the best way to 
start the sale of a book is to get it talked about by the 
right people. With this end in view authors often suggest 
the distribution of copies to prominent politicians and 
writers. The idea may be sound, but unfortunately nearly 
all such lists seem to include a Prime Minister who, it is 
perfectly certain, has no time under modern conditions 
(whatever Mr, Gladstone did) to devote to the reading of 
current literature, certain politicians who are known never 
to read a book if they can avoid it, and authors who have 
frankly stated that they have no time to give to such a 
purpose. The trouble is in the right selection of recipients, 
and, except for specialist publications, the difficulty is 
usually insuperable. 

The total number of free copies distributed varies with 
the book, and might conceivably be as few as twenty in the 
case of a book with an exceptionally limited appeal, or as 
many as two hundred in the case of an inexpensive book on 
a popular subject or an educational textbook. The usual 
number varies between sixty and one hundred. 
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But demands for free copies of their publications descend 
upon publishers from many other directions. It would 
occupy too much space to attempt to enumerate them; 
were a tithe complied with, yet more publishers would find 
their way to Carey Street. Strange as it may sound, never 
a week goes by without publishers having to explain that 
they produce books in the hope of selling them, and that 
the widespread impression that they make their living by 
giving books away is a delusion. 

When a library is to be started, no one thinks of asking 
Maples to give the furniture and Catesbys to give the lino- 
leum, but it often seems to be considered quite in order to 
try to cadge the books from publishers. This is all part of 
the average Englishman’s idea’ that a book is a thing one 
begs, borrows, sometimes steals, but never buys except un- 
der compulsion. 

Learned societies and similar institutions always seem to 
me especial offenders, both because they exist presumably 
to promote the study of the subject in which they are inter- 
ested, and because they ought to know better. So far from 
encouraging the publication of learned works by the pur- 
chase of copies, they seem with one accord to devise means 
of securing gratis even the one copy required for their own 
library. One such society (of which I am a fellow), with an 
income of many thousand pounds, boasts that although it 
has to spend a few hundreds on rebinding and the purchase 

t The ‘idea’ is not confined to the Englishmen. Probably fifty per 
cent of the readers of a popular book ride free. It is not uncommon for 
a copy of a work of fiction to be taken out of a public library by many 


hundred different readers, none of whom pays a cent to either author 
or publisher. — F, G. 
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of old books, its total expenditure on new books amounts 
to only about 214d. per annum, because all the review 
copies sent to their Journal are claimed for the library. 
Should the publisher object to providing the library in 
this manner, a letter is usually sent to the author asking 
him to ‘present’ the book. The very people who act in this 
fashion are apt to complain of the lack of enterprise of 
British as opposed to continental publishers, and never 
hesitate to point out how many more works of research, etc., 
are issued by German publishers. They seem oblivious of 
their own share of the responsibility. A German publisher 
of a first-rate learned work knows that all institutions inter- 
ested in the subject will buy copies; the British publisher 
realizes (alas!) that he will be expected to donate them. If 
the German publisher is sure of selling £50 worth of copies 
and the British publisher is equally certain of having to 
give the same £50 worth of books away, the difference 
between their respective positions is more than sufficient 
to turn the scale and to make a possible profit a certain 
loss. 

When wealthy institutions in the U.S.A. and at home ask 
my firm to ‘present’ them with a copy of a shilling pam- 
phlet (as many did recently), my colleague has the follow- 
ing ‘form letter’ in readiness to send them: 

We have received your letter of.............. and are send- 
ing you, as requested, a copy of............ DY sia). 0b bis: degen 

At the same time we cannot but marvel that the funds of 
Race ays 32-0 should apparently be unable to stand the strain of 
purchasing a copy of this shilling pamphlet, and we sincerely 
deplore the circumstances which must have compelled you to 
appeal to our charity on behalf of your professors and students, 
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It has proved uniformly successful; it brings both the shill- 
ing and a better understanding of the publisher’s position. 
Of that same pamphlet, by the way, the applications for 
free copies amounted to at least three times the number 
sold, so engrained is the habit of regarding publishers alter- 
natively as philanthropists or endowed institutions, 
Newspaper advertising. After this digression let us re- 
turn to newspaper advertising, which represents the only 
kind of publicity given serious attention by some firms. 
There is a sense in which we know little or nothing about 
either the value or the effect of newspaper advertising in its 
relation to books, and yet there can be no publisher who 
has been in business for any length of time who has not 
gleaned a great deal of empirical knowledge. The ordinary 
advertising expert is of very little assistance to the book 
publisher. On that point, at any rate, most publishers who 
have made the experiment of employing one will agree. 
The problems that the ordinary advertiser has to face are 
different in many essentials, as advertisement agents often 
discover for the first time when suddenly called upon to 
apply their expert knowledge to books. In the first place, 
there are very severe limits to what it is possible to spend 
on any one book, because the turnover of any one book is 
so limited. A publisher is dealing with pence where the 
seller of a staple commodity is dealing with pounds. Again, 
and this is a most important point, the demand for pub- 
lishers’ wares is seldom repetitive, like the demand which 
successful advertising can secure for, let us say, soap or 
cigarettes. If ‘No. 13 soap’ is actually found to be ‘un- 
lucky for dirt,’ further tablets will be bought and used by 
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the customer who has been induced to try the soap as a re- 
sult of an advertising campaign. As a rule, one copy of a 
book satisfies the demand for the book on the part of the 
particular customer who has bought it, and (alas!) will prob- 
ably also satisfy the demand of the many friends to whom 
he is sure to lend it. There is an added difficulty, and that 
is that we may nearly all be potential buyers of some partic- 
ular brand of soap, but there are few books of which more 
than an infinitesimal fraction of the public can truthfully be 
regarded as potential purchasers. Our requirements in the 
matter of books are much more personal and individual 
than our needs in the matter of food or clothing, or even 
toothpaste. This point is consistently overlooked by those 
who consider that large space advertisements in the daily 
press are the only things that count. Advertisement con- 
sultants are quite correct when they point out that the 
papers with the big circulations are sometimes the cheapest 
if calculated at per person reached, but their argument, to 
be valid, presupposes that the person reached is a potential 
buyer, and this is where the daily newspaper may conceiv- 
ably be the most costly and least successful medium of all 
for the advertising of some kinds of books. The advertiser 
is obviously paying for so much circulation that is useless 
for his purpose. All successful advertisers know that an 
appeal addressed to those definitely interested in the arti- 
cle offered is more effective than two or three times the 
number of appeals to those who ‘may be’ or ‘ought to be’ 
interested. To put the matter in another way, if a book 
appeals to most of the readers of, let us say, the ‘News of 
the World,’ it is probably sound business to advertise it in 
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that paper, but if it appeals to only one per cent of the 
‘News of the World’ public, it is a costly and ineffective 
way of approaching that one per cent. 

The advertising of half a dozen books may, and probably 
does, involve half a dozen methods, as well as a variety of 
channels. The very vulgar type of advertisement may be 
suitable for vulgar works intended for the vulgar-minded, 
but such advertisements would merely repel the more re- 
fined bookbuyer. The method as well as the channel of 
approach has then to be considered. Special intelligence is 
needed, because with the things of the mind saturation 
point is much more quickly reached than in other direc- 
tions, and the attitude of the buyer is more critical. ‘Bright 
ideas’ and ‘new stunts’ for book advertising are all very 
well, but have to be sparingly used to be effective. They 
are not easy to maintain at a high level, and they will al- 
most certainly prove to be unsuited to some of the books 
being advertised. In arranging his advertisements, there- 
fore, the book publisher is usually compelled to fall back 
upon good plain type, even though he may be charged with 
lack of enterprise; but it must be good type, and the in- 
creasing pains now taken with the lay-out of book adver- 
tisements may be observed in the advertisement columns 
of any literary paper. The best results are not obtained 
without effort and expense. 

Some newspaper offices are quite incapable of setting a 
book advertisement decently — to begin with, they may 
not have the right type. To meet such difficulties and se- 
cure the best results, publishers are frequently compelled 
to empioy such a firm as the Westminster Press to set their 
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advertisements for them, and to supply the newspapers 
with moulds or electros. This adds considerably to the ex- 
pense of the advertisement, but likewise to its effectiveness. 
It further standardizes the setting, and thus secures the 
repetitive impression which is so important in advertising. 

The difference in the effect upon the eye may be seen in 
the two examples of good and bad type given below: 


PUBLISHING PUBLISHING 
Che CRUCH THE TRUTH 


There is a distinct limit to what people will read in the 
way of descriptive matter. On the other hand, it is often 
extremely difficult to give in a few words a really telling 
description of a book. The question that ought to be faced, 
but seldom is faced, is, What is the advertisement designed 
to achieve? Is it expected to make some one buy the book 
who has never heard anything about it or its author before; 
is it intended to inform those who know the author or who 
are interested in the subject that the book has been pub- 
lished; alternatively, is it meant to be a reminder to those 
who have read reviews of the book, and are interested in it, 
that they ought to buy it; is it merely desired to provide 
a convenient list of books for subscribers to ask for at 
their lending library; or is it to advertise the publisher 
rather than the books? The end desired makes all the 
difference, or should make all the difference, in the means 
adopted to attain it. 

Personally, and I am quite aware of the risk I run in 
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making this statement, that it will be used in a quite un- 
justifiable way against me, I do not believe that many 
people buy books merely because they see them advertised. 
If the book is being talked about, an advertisement may 
stimulate them to procure it. Were it on a subject in 
which they are interested, or by an author whose work 
they admire, advertisements might prompt them to go toa 
bookshop and get it when otherwise they might not do so. 
Had it been recommended to them by a friend, an adver- 
tisement would perhaps stimulate them to buy it. This 
theory that book advertisement is more likely to remind or 
stimulate people to whom the thought of buying the book 
has already occurred, rather than to create a bookbuyer 
out of the void, is borne out by almost every publisher’s 
experience, viz., that if a book is not selling and shows no 
sign of selling, no amount of advertising will make it sell to 
any extent commensurate with the expenditure; whereas if 
a book shows signs of catching on, careful and discriminat- 
ing advertising may yield the most excellent results. The 
contention that books can be made to sell merely as the re- 
sult of an advertising campaign has been tested over and 
over again. It has often been proved successful in the case 
of sets of books, when it has been possible to convince the 
public that they are needed as articles of furniture in their 
homes, but it has seldom, if ever, been successtul in the 
case of an individual book which the public had not other- 
wise shown signs of wanting. 

One of the most interesting examples of recent years was 
a certain two-shilling book upon which about £2500 was 
most skilfully spent. The advertising certainly secured it a 
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substantial circulation, but the gross proceeds of the sales 
only amounted to about £2800. It is quite true that to sell 
40,000 copies of a serious work was a distinct achievement, 
but publishers can hardly be expected to make a habit of 
spending £2500 to secure such a result. They would rightly 
point out that it would be nearly as cheap to give the books 
away. 

Here is another example out of many I could give:" 
Nearly £3000 was spent in securing the sale of over 70,000 
copies of another two-shilling book. The gross proceeds 
were about £5000, and the result was, of course, uneco- 
nomic, but here is the interesting point: of a succeeding 
book by the same author, rather less technical it is true, 
and published at rs. 6d., over 90,000 copies were sold, de- 
spite the fact that only £156 was devoted to advertising it. 
This is the clearest evidence that any one could wish that 
it is the following books by the same author that derive the 
maximum benefit from any extensive advertising. What 
better justification could there be for the claim that a pub- 
lisher needs a definite option upon subsequent work before 
embarking upon any big campaign. 

When on one occasion the author of an unsaleable book 
maintained that it could be sold by extensive advertising, 
my firm challenged him to spend as much as he liked, and 
where he liked. We offered to carry out all his instructions 
and do all the work free of charge, and left him free to 
secure the best expert advice if he desired, on the under- 


t A very striking instance was Lord Beaverbrook’s Politicians and 
the Press: a careful analysis of the figures will be found in Constable’s 
Monthly List of April, 1926. 
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standing that if the gross proceeds of the sales from then on- 
wards exceeded two thirds of the advertising expenditure, 
we would ourselves pay the entire amount, but that other- 
wise it should be borne by the author. The challenge was 
accepted; the advertising was very well done, but the pro- 
ceeds of the sales did not amount to so much as half of the 
sum spent. 

In brief, the conclusion at which we arrive, regrettable as 
it may sound, is that it pays to advertise a book if it shows 
signs of being successful without advertising, but that it 
does not pay to advertise at all extensively a book that 
shows no signs of catching on. I have purposely added 
those two words ‘not extensively,’ because some advertis- 
ing is needed in every case in order to inform librarians, 
booksellers, and others of the existence of the book; but 
that does not necessarily mean advertising in the ordinary 
daily papers. It does, however, include advertising in the 
trade papers, such as the ‘Publishers’ Circular,’ and the 
‘Bookseller,’ in ‘The Times Literary Supplement,’ and 
some of the better weeklies. Book advertisements in 
such papers are often as carefully examined as the text. 
In advertising in them, one is addressing an audience de- 
finitely wanting information about new books; but this, 
as we have seen, is very different from trying to arouse in- 
terest where it does not exist. My beliefs have recently 
been fortified by some very interesting statistical data col- 
lected by that enterprising publisher, Eugen Diedrich of 
Jena, who had the happy idea of inserting in all his publi- 
cations a postcard asking his readers to let him know what 
prompted them to buy the book. The replies were ana- 
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lysed by M. Giese-Huser and first appeared in ‘Deutsche 
Psychologie,’ Bd. 111, Heft 5—6, Langensalza, 1921, Wendt 
und Klauwell, though the experiment was actually made in 
1914. The figures are so instructive that I give them below. 


MEN Women 


NEN er beicesbaidlsrseclivhakeue, *: 3 18.1 17.6 
2. Personal recommendations from friends 
STORE ee |, nics 5 cco ee © cl) 6 o.6,.eleye 14.2 17.0 
3. Other works by the same author......... 13.8 12.0 
AMeCIAMPTOSPECUSES. 2... wee ec ct ebees 9.8 5.0 
PU CIMUO WA EISDIAVS) 2) sis 4)s\his vwislelc elec eecie's 8.6 5.0 
6. Publishers’ catalogues and lists........... 6.7 5.4 
7. Bookseller’s recommendation.........+++ 5.2 7.0 
Peemamyecy Deine studied... ccc ecco ccens 4-7 ar 
g. Advertisements............ Bele elaetttare vo 4.0 1.2 
POMMMEWEDADED AILICIES. . 6s. Sete o cece ees 3.0 22 
rr. Lectures. .... Masta Wit cieieithe ln Bendigo a alala’s 2.8 5.0 
TESTU dares 4\ic'in) s 16/0 ie: 0166) 0) ¥)0 10).0 0d 0 6's 2.6 EN 
Peomccmens oO: the text. ....e-cecsecccese 2.1 aus 
Paeeersonairy of the author..........02006 r.3 3h 
15. Copies received on approval from book- 
sellers....... Ba E Te asta a) Sretolactes ier 0.8 ra 


16, 17, and 18, all less than 1 per cent, include 
such items as quality of the production. 


I do not wish to suggest that such a limited experiment is 
in any way conclusive or that the reasons given in Germany 
would be applicable in England, but the results are none 
the less illuminating. First, in both lists of what prompted 
people to buy the books, comes ‘reviews’; second, ‘personal 
recommendations’; third, other works by the same author; 
and special prospectuses, fourth. Advertisements only 
appear ninth on the list in the answers from men, and 
near the bottom of the list in the answers from women, 
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Other forms of publicity. I would draw special attention 
to the high place occupied in the list by ‘special prospec- 
tuses,’ and this brings us to the whole question of circu- 
larization as a means of interesting people in books. It is 
not a form of advertising of which there is much out- 
ward evidence. A publisher who spent his advertising ap- 
propriation in this way would, in the eyes of many authors, 
be a ‘bad’ publisher, whereas the publisher who spent 
the same amount in the daily press with far less result 
would be a ‘good’ publisher, but the fact would none the 
less remain that, for many books, this form of advertising 
and advertising in specialist papers often pay best. If cir- 
cularizing is to be well done it means the patient collection 
of the best possible lists of names and addresses of those 
interested in given subjects. It is always essential to have 
your target very clearly in view if you are to hit it. The 
lists will, of course, include libraries at home and abroad, 
because they are the biggest buyers for serious books. Some 
firms have built up most profitable businesses almost 
entirely upon such advertising. Success or failure will de- 
pend chiefly upon the care with which the names and ad- 
dresses are selected, but also upon the attractiveness of the 
circular, facsimile letter, or prospectus. In some cases, a 
postcard may bring excellent results, particularly as a 
follow-up or reminder. Some booksellers will give effective 
help with the distribution of prospectuses, but this side of 
their activities has not yet been as carefully thought out or 
as fully developed as it might be. If more booksellers kept - 
a classified card-index of all their customers and poten- 
tial customers, a great deal more could be done in codépera- 
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tion with publishers. In some cases, for instance, it would 
be quite possible for the publisher to produce a circular 
letter suitable for booksellers to sign and send out, thus 
making the appeal more local and personal. 

One form of publicity which I have often thought desir- 
able has recently been adopted by the firm of Felix Meiner 
of Leipzig, which now sends out particulars of its new books 
in the form of small cards so printed and arranged as to be 
suitable for use by librarians and booksellers in a card- 
index. Whether in the grouping of subjects the Dewey 
decimal classification has been adopted, I do not know, but 
there is, of course, no reason why that should not be done. 
It would certainly be a great convenience to librarians 
throughout the world were particulars of books sent to 
them in that form with all the requisite information in- 
cluded. It means a good deal of trouble, and although 
the English book trade is possibly not yet sufficiently or- 
ganized to make the scheme worth while, this method of 
sending out particulars of books will, Iam convinced, some 
day be generally adopted. 

The publisher's complete catalogues, and the announce- 
ment lists which he issues three or four times a year, still 
afford one of the most valuable means of publicity. Few 
authors realize the number of such lists distributed by 
some firms, or the care with which they are looked 
through. The result of the dispatch of a big batch of an- 
nouncement lists can often be traced in the next week’s 
orders, and it does not follow that the only results obtained 
by this means are those of which there is immediate evi- 
dence. Many firms in addition now publish house organs, 
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They vary greatly both in their character and in their 
cost. It is doubtful whether the most elaborate and ex- 
pensive are necessarily the most effective. The extent to 
which they actually affect sales is very difficult to deter- 
mine. If they are to be consistently well done, much time 
and energy must be devoted to them. As has already been 
mentioned, personal letters count for a very great deal in 
promoting the sale of books. A single letter may be the 
means of securing much publicity of the very greatest 
value. It is not always the publicity that costs most that is 
the most prolific of results, nor — and this must be empha- 
sized again — is the most effective publicity work neces- 
sarily the kind most obvious to the author’s eye. 

Other publications of the same firm are, of course, con- 
stantly used as a means of securing publicity. Each book 
is made, as far as practicable, to advertise its fellows. Not 
only the jackets, but any spare pages at the end of a vol- 
ume are devoted to this purpose. The latter have special 
value, as they confront the reader when he has just finished 
a book and is most likely to be allured by a new one. 

Loose insets were at one time freely used as an advertis- 
ing medium, but were discarded when the Australian cus- 
toms, in their zeal to tax all advertisement matter not 
printed in Australia, decreed that, as the duty was assess- 
able upon the weight, the importer must either remove the 
loose insets or that the books themselves must be weighed 
as part of the advertisement material and included in the 
assessment. Some publishers, nevertheless, still insert in- 
sets, but they run grave risks in so doing, if they do not re- 
move them from any copies destined for Australia, 
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Authors’ portraits are being increasingly used; in America 
they seem to be an essential part of the advertising cam- 
paign. With a well-known author this is understandable, 
as it adds a further kind of personal connection between 
the author and the reader, but the use of photographs is no 
longer restricted to established writers. Perhaps it is well to 
remind authors that photographs intended for this purpose 
should have been taken at their own expense, not ‘free sit- 
tings,’ as otherwise fees will be payable to the photogra- 
pher, and the extent to which the photograph is likely to 
be used will be thereby limited. A carefully mounted pho- 
tograph is not required, a simple unmounted silver print, 
which the photographer will supply quite cheaply, be- 
ing much more effective. Small snapshots are seldom of 
much use for reproduction, because in block-making it is 
more usual to reduce the size of the photograph than to 
enlarge it. 

The small poster is another form of advertising which has 
recently come very much to the front, particularly in con- 
nection with popular novels. Its use is necessarily re- 
stricted to cases where the advertising appropriation is sub- 
stantial, because comparatively little can be accomplished 
for less than £100. Furthermore, this kind of advertising 
is not a substitute for other forms. However thoroughly it 
is done, it does not obviate the necessity of advertising in 
such papers as ‘The Times Literary Supplement.’ More- 
over, it is usually restricted to the London tubes and per- 
haps a few sandwichmen, and although it is a method 
highly esteemed by authors, they would be less impressed 
if they remembered that its effects do not penetrate very 
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far, and that it is questionable whether they are other than 
fleeting. Tube advertising is still in the experimental stage; 
we may doubt whether it is much help to booksellers: its 
chief use is probably in stimulating demand at the circu- 
lating libraries, and thus forcing them to buy larger num- 
bers of any book so advertised. 

Booksellers seldom have opportunities of displaying bills, 
let alone the smallest poster. They can, however, some- 
times make effective use of show-cards.* 

The cost of advertising. Inquiry is often made as to what 
percentage of the publisher’s turnover is allocated to ad- 
vertising. No English figures are available, but in the first 
edition of Kliemann’s book three to four per cent on the 
cost of production is given as the average amount. He adds 
that, in addition, German retail booksellers spend about 
three per cent of their turnover on advertising. George H. 
Doran, the American publisher, claims to spend ten per 
cent of his gross income on ‘promotion.’ In England I 
should put the publisher’s expenses on advertising at 
about six per cent of his turnover. When it is borne in 
mind that a large proportion of the British publisher’s turn- 
over consists of the sale of old books upon which little or 
nothing may be spent on advertising, it will be realized 
that on new books the percentage is extremely high. The 
gross turnover of a 7s. 6d. novel, of which round about 
fifteen hundred copies are sold, may not exceed £250, and 
yet on such a book it is usual for a publisher to spend over 


t In America there is a much more liberal use of window display 
material by booksellers, and the expenditure for coloured posters, 
lithographed cut-outs, and other display material is an important part 
of the publisher’s advertising budget. — F. G, 
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£50 — in other words, over twenty per cent of his gross 
proceeds — despite the fact that on a first edition of fifteen 
hundred copies there may be no margin of profit at all. In 
proportion to the turnover involved, few commodities are 
so extensively advertised as new books. It is seldom, how- 
ever, out of the heavily advertised books that the publisher 
makes his living, but out of books which continue to sell 
year after year with little or no expenditure on advertising. 
Such books, of which the reader may never have heard the 
name, are the backbone of many of the older houses, It 
would be safe to go farther and add that, if some of the old 
firms had to live on the profits made on their new books in 
any one year, they would indeed be in a sorry plight. 

Taking it as a whole, book advertising is fairly well done. 
Criticism is easy; improvement difficult. We could, many 
of us, do wonderful things if we had not to ensure that the 
expenditure on advertising brought a commensurate re- 
turn. In an earlier chapter I had occasion to point out that 
the insertion of a six-inch single column advertisement in 
any special position of the ‘Daily Mail’ would cost round 
about £50. How many books are there of which one such 
advertisement (or three such advertisements, if preferred) 
would sell £50 (or £150) worth? — and unless such adver- 
tising resulted in the sale of more than that, the books 
might as well have been given away. To be precise, it 
means that one such advertisement ought to sell over a thou- 
sand copies of a book if the cost of selling the book by this means 
is not to exceed one shilling per copy. Has it ever been known 
to do so? 

Cod perative publicity. No chapter on the advertising of 
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books would be complete without a reference to the pos- 
sibilities of codperative publicity, which has long been a 
pet theme of mine. The idea was often mooted, but until it 
was taken up by the Society of Bookmen nothing hap- 
pened. It ought perhaps to be explained that this society, 
whose membership is strictly limited to fifty, but consists 
of representatives of all those connected with the produc- 
tion and distribution of books, has as its one and only ob- 
ject the advancement of the knowledge and appreciation 
of good literature. In the course of its discussions it con- 
sidered what more could be done by closer codperation be- 
tween authors, publishers, and booksellers to fulfil its ob- 
ject. A small group of us spent many hours, if not days, in 
drafting a scheme for codperative advertising, which was 
ignominiously rejected as altogether too grandiose. No- 
thing daunted, we pursued our discussions, because, as some 
of us pointed out, if few were in favour of codperative ad- 
vertising, many, if not all, were in favour of securing those 
various forms of publicity which could be obtained with 
little or no expense by some such joint organization as we 
envisaged, but which could not be obtained by any of us as 
individuals. I remember giving as one illustration the case 
of a shipping company which produced, on its own initia- 
tive and at its own expense, a very attractive folder giving 
particulars of all the books about the countries to which 
their ships were travelling. The information included the 
names of the American as well as the British publishers, 
and the American as well as the British published prices. 
It was nobody’s business to go to other shipping companies 
and suggest that they might be well advised to do some 
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thing of the kind, and nobody’s job to provide the neces- 
sary information if they agreed to do so. That was but one 
minor example of the kind of publicity which was being 
lost for the want of a little codperative effort. There were 
found to be endless openings, and many organizations of 
one kind and another which could be roped in to assist 
with the preparation of brief bibliographies and in the 
encouragement of reading and the wider distribution of 
books. 

Suffice it to say that the society invited delegates of 
the Authors’ Society, Publishers’ Association, Publishers’ 
Circle, and the Associated Booksellers to meet some of us 
at lunch. The authors and booksellers were keen from 
the start. Publishers, or rather some of them, were much 
more cautious and hesitant, but at long last, after many 
discussions, all agreed to the inauguration of the National 
Book Council, whose objects are the promotion of book- 
reading and the wider distribution of books. Only a modest 
and tentative beginning has been made, but out of it some 
of us at any rate confidently hope much greater things will 
grow. 

At present, no scheme of newspaper advertising is con- 
templated, for about that no unanimity has been obtained; 
but there is much else to be done, and many big movements 
have had yet smaller beginnings. There is a vast new read- 
ing public at our doors. The ground has been left untilled, 
and the formation of the National Book Council represents 
the first attempt at codperation between authors, pub- 
lishers, and booksellers to reach this new public. We shall 
be sowing seed which I cannot help feeling will in time 
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bear much refreshing fruit. In the cultivation of this un- 
tilled ground lies the hope of the future well-being of the 
book craft and all those connected with the production and 
distribution of books. 

In regard to the future of book advertising, my own 
view, and I know that it is shared by few, is that the tend- 
ency will be to use the daily press both to arouse interest 
in books in general and to create a feeling of need for books 
and the recognition of their value in daily life; to concen- 
trate advertisements of individual books in those papers, 
such as the weeklies, whose readers are definitely on the 
lookout for information about new books, and to develop 
the use of facsimile letters, prospectuses, etc., offering 
specific books to the public definitely interested in them. 
More of this latter form of advertising will, I believe, in 
the future be carried through by the booksellers working 
in closer codperation than heretofore with the publishers. 
This, at any rate, is what a careful study of what can and 
cannot be accomplished by the different methods of ad- 
vertising books would lead one to expect, but even before 
this book has been published some further and better 
method of promoting the sale of books may have been 
devised. 

In view of the certainty that I shall be charged with not 
believing in advertising, just because I have ventured to 
point out some of its obvious limitations in connection 
with books, I should like to suggest that it would be equally 
truthful to charge me with not believing in ships because I 
refuse to shut my eyes to their limitations and their un- 
suitability as a means of land transport. I am, as a matter 
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of fact, a whole-hearted believer in advertising, but at the 
same time have come increasingly to realize that much of 
the experience gained about advertising in other fields has 
less application to books than is commonly supposed. 


CHAPTER IX 
COPYRIGHT AND ‘RIGHTS’ 


Berore discussing the more important ‘rights’ in books, 
other than the right of publication in book form in the 
English language with which this work is principally con- 
cerned, it will be well to examine, however briefly, the two 
sources whence these ‘rights’ are derived. 

The British Copyright Act of 1911 is the subject of several 
treatises, and it will therefore be sufficient for our purpose 
here to state that it defines copyright as: ‘The sole right to 
produce or reproduce the work or any substantial part — 
thereof in any material form whatsoever, to perform, or in 
the case of a lecture to deliver, the work or any substantial 
part thereof in public; if the work is unpublished, to pub- 
lish the work or any substantial part thereof; and shall in- 
clude the sole right...’ to publish translations, dramatic 
versions, and to make films, etc., and secures these rights 
for the life of the author and fifty years after his death in 
every original literary work first published in His Majesty’s 
dominions, without formality other than the delivery of a 
copy of the work to the Trustees of the British Museum 
within one month of publication. 

Publication means ‘the issue of copies of the work to the 
public,’ and for the purposes of the Act ‘first publication’ 
is not prejudiced by simultaneous publication elsewhere, 
not exceeding fourteen days previously. 

This last point is constantly overlooked by American 
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publishers, and sometimes by English literary agents who 
should know better. In fact, a careful examination would 
show that a startlingly large proportion of American books 
were not copyright (theoretically, at any rate) in Great 
Britain. I say ‘theoretically’ because, so long as British 
publishers continue to act (as they almost invariably do) 
on the assumption that all books in English by living 
writers are ipso facto copyright and the legality is never 
questioned by any one else, the works are for all practical 
purposes ‘copyright.’ None the less it would seem well 
to secure legal copyright by making publication in His 
Majesty’s dominions within fourteen days of publication in 
the U.S.A. It should be noted that ‘a colourable imitation 
of publication’ is insufficient. 

When the position is reversed, and it is a question of 
British publications in the U.S.A., the assumption is that 
the work is mot copyright in the U.S.A. unless there is clear 
evidence to the contrary. This fact has some unfortunate 
results, as we shall see later. 

The Berne Convention, which automatically secures, 
without formalities of any kind, copyright in all the coun- 
tries of the signatories, is now so taken for granted that few 
people realize that this form of protection of literary pro- 
perty has only existed for about forty years. To be precise, 
the first Convention was signed in 1886; it was revised in 
1896, and again in 1908. 

Practically all the civilized nations of the world are 
signatories, the only important exceptions being Russia, 
the United States, certain of the South American Repub- 
lics — which have their own convention —and China, 
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The Soviet authorities inherited the position from their 
Tsarist predecessors, whose example it is to be hoped they 
will not follow indefinitely. The United States, at present 
debarred from signing by their insistence upon local man- 
ufacture as a condition of copyright, have a new bill under 
consideration which is so drafted as to enable them to sig- 
nify their adherence to the Convention. 

Even without these countries, the Convention covers 
nine hundred and thirty-five million people. Its terms are 
of such importance, and are so little known amongst au- 
thors, that I give below the particulars of the Blue Book 
which contains the official English version.* 

The 1908 revision, amongst other changes, brought 
translations into line with original works, whereas under 
the earlier Conventions translation rights in any lan- 
guage fall into the domain publique if no translation in 
that language is published within ten years of pub- 
lication in the country of origin. Although acceptance 
of the revisions was optional, every member eventually 
ratified the 1908 Convention. Certain countries, however, 
did so with minor reservations, and in particular Greece, 
Holland, Italy, and Japan made this ten-year reservation 
regarding translation rights. 

The extent and duration of the copyright protection 
enjoyed in each country is whatever is accorded to its own 
authors by the country where the protection is being used, 
provided that in no case shall the duration exceed that 
granted to authors in the country of origin. ‘The country 


* Correspondence respecting the Revised Convention of Berne, 
Misc. No. 2 (1909), Cd. 4467. (H. M. Stationery Office.) 
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of origin’ is defined as, ‘for unpublished works, the country 
to which the author belongs; for published works, the 
country of first publication’; and for works published si- 
multaneously in several countries within the Union (as 
also in countries without the Union) the Unionist country 
granting the shortest term of protection. 

Many countries, including France and Great Britain, 
give protection for fifty years after the author’s death (sub- 
ject, in the case of Great Britain, to certain restrictions 
after the lapse of twenty-five years); some give thirty 
years. 

Of the many rights enjoyed by British authors under 
both the British Copyright Act of 1911 and the Berne Con- 
vention, the first to call for consideration here are serial 
rights. 

Serial rights may theoretically exist in all publications, 
but in practice only a small proportion of the thousands of 
new books issued each year are serialized; similarly, by no 
means all the serials that appear in newspapers and maga- 
zines are published in book form. The best books do not 
necessarily make the best serials, and vice versa. In fact, it 
is safe to say that the best serials are specially written for 
that purpose, in which case care can be taken to ensure 
that each instalment has a satisfactory ‘curtain,’ and a sat- 
isfactory ‘curtain’ from an editor’s point of view is one that 
compels the reader to buy the next issue of the paper or 
magazine. Apart from novels, few books, other than per- 
sonal reminiscences of well-known people, lend themselves 
to serial issue in extenso prior to book publication. (The 
‘reminiscences’ may take any form, and would, ef course, 
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include personal stories of travel or exploration; to be ‘ well 
known’ is not necessarily to be favourably known.) On the 
other hand, parts of many books can first be used as articles. 

Serialization takes time, and even though a story may 
be adapted for the purpose, the author may not be will- 
ing to defer publication in book form to take advantage 
of the fact. Most newspapers and magazines book up their 
serials a long way ahead, and to be successful in placing 
serial rights on any large scale it is necessary to have exact 
knowledge of such openings as exist at any given moment. 
Other factors being equal, the more time there is in which 
to place the rights the greater likelihood there is of doing so 
to advantage. 

In selling serial rights, it is particularly important to de- 
fine the rights that are being offered. Occasionally it is 
possible to get a favourable offer for the world serial rights; 
more usually the serial rights for individual countries or 
states are sold separately. Again, in most cases, all that is 
sold is the ‘first serial rights’ or the ‘single serial use’ in a 
given paper or periodical, thus leaving the possibility of 
securing a further return from the second serial rights. 
These second rights are sometimes purchased for ‘syndica- 
tion’; that is to say, a firm buys the remaining serial rights 
for a lump sum and makes its profit by farming them out to 
a number of small papers, none of which could afford to 
buy even the second serial rights for its own exclusive use. 
In addition to selling these rights to the smaller provincial 
papers in the United Kingdom, a firm of this kind would 
expect to pick up £10 here and £15 there in such places as, 
let us say, Ceylon, Tasmania, or the North or South Is- 
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lands of New Zealand, because most of the dominion pa- 
pers run serials. 

Apart from knowledge of openings, to which reference 
has been made, there is a large element of luck in placing 
serials right. An unexpected gap between two serials may 
leave an editor particularly anxious to secure another in a 
hurry — at such a moment whatever comes his way will 
receive unusually favourable consideration — unusual be- 
cause at most times the supply greatly exceeds the demand. 

The prices paid for serial rights vary enormously. Big 
figures are obtained by popular novelists or people much in 
the public eye. The fiction editor of a popular magazine 
has often to choose between a story totally unsuitable for 
serialization by an author with a big name and a first-rate 
serial at a quarter the price by an unknown writer. In such 
cases the ‘name’ is almost invariably selected. I recall one 
occasion when a famous novelist, who had failed after much 
effort to place the serial rights in his new novel, offered the 
book rights to a publisher on the condition that he bought 
the serial rights. The author was satisfied that the serial 
rights could not be otherwise sold. The novel was over 
150,000 words in length and there was very little action 
in it. The publisher accepted the offer provided he had 
carte blanche to blue pencil for serial purposes, to which 
stipulation the author readily agreed. A competent 
journalist was instructed to cut out more than half the 
book and leave nothing that was not strictly relevant to 
the thread of the story. In this form, much to the author’s 
surprise, the publisher found an editor willing to pay £400 
for its serial use, largely for the sake of the author’s name. 
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This preference of ‘names’ to quality or suitability in 
selecting serials is being overdone and will in the long run 
bring its own nemesis. 

Far and away the best prices for serial stories or series 
of articles are paid by American papers, if you are in the 
happy position of being able to supply exactly what they 
require. It is well worth while for English authors to study 
their requirements, for the rewards of compliance are sub- 
stantial. d 

The claim that previous serialization helps the sale in 
book form can seldom be substantiated. On the other 
hand, neither can the statement that serialization has 
proved prejudicial. On balance it probably does more 
harm than good to a book, but any slight disadvantage is 
much more than compensated by the financial benefits de- 
rived by the author. 

The American book rights (except in the case of the few 
favoured authors whose books will unquestionably be sepa- 
rately printed on both sides) are usually best handled by 
the British publisher. Some of the reasons for this were 
mentioned in the chapter on Agreements. 

American copyright? in a British book can at present 
(1926) only be secured by its complete manufacture in the 
States within sixty (or, subject to the deposit of a copy of 
the English edition at Washington, sixty plus one hundred 
and twenty) days of publication in Great Britain. In the 
case of a book already produced or in process of production 


t The term is twenty-eight years with option of renewal for a fur- 
ther twenty-eight years; but application for renewal must be made by 
the copyright owner within the year prior to the expiration of the orig- 
inal term. 
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over here, this necessitates, and in other instances generally 
involves, dual typesetting and dual printing, which is only 
worth while or practicable with a small proportion of the 
new books published. Naturally the British publisher en- 
deavours to make an arrangement of this kind wherever 
possible, particularly in cases where there is any likelihood 
of the work being pirated; but the number of new books so 
printed (apart from those of the favoured few whose case 
we are not considering) is exceedingly small. For every 
other kind of arrangement for publication in the States, 
whether it be the sale of a set of electroplates or stereo- 
plates, the supply of an edition in sheets or of bound copies 
with the American publisher’s imprint, the British pub- 
lisher must be called in. 

As one or other of these alternatives is esiubienity 
adopted in the case of the greater number of ordinary 
books, the effect of any reservation of the American rights 
by the author is, in most cases, merely to make it more dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, for the publisher to arrange a sat- 
isfactory deal when he is eventually asked to negotiate. He 
is obviously in a better position to do well for the author if 
he controls the rights from the start. But there is another 
important factor particularly applicable to new authors or 
works on a new subject. American publishers visiting Lon- 
don are invariably pressed for time; they want to secure 
the best material available, but have limited moments or 
hours in which to examine it. They may listen with atten- 
tion to the eloquence of authors or authors’ agents anxious 
to sell manuscripts, but it will not carry the conviction of a 
fellow publisher’s remark, ‘Here are our readers’ reports; 
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we are taking the book.’ There is a simple and effective 
test. How often will an American publisher buy a book by 
an unknown author from that author or a literary agent 
without either reading it or having it read? Never! On the 
other hand, many an American publisher’s big successes 
have been bought solely on the strength of a British pub- 
lisher’s recommendation. It happens constantly with some 
British publishers in whose judgment American publishers 
have learnt to place reliance. Is that of no value to the un- 
known author? Again, certain publishers have such a high 
reputation for books on particular subjects that their im- 
print on any book in that field will at once render the 
rights easily marketable in the States (or vice versa). Would 
not good will of that kind be rated and rewarded highly in 
any other business or walk of life? 

To choose the right American publisher is of paramount 
importance, and in making his selection the British pub- 
lisher will probably be guided by just those reasons which 
should influence every author in the original placing of his 
manuscript. 


First should come financial stability (many authors think 
about this last, if they think about it at all; but to enter into an 
agreement with a firm that does not pay its royalties is much 
worse than useless). 

Second, the quality of the publisher’s list (most publishers 
tend to specialize to some extent, and it is nearly always wise to 
choose a firm noted for the kind of a book you have to sell). 

Third, the strength of the publisher’s selling organization 
(this would often exclude the very small or new firms). 

Fourth, the desirability of securing a publisher likely to take a 
personal interest in the work (this would sometimes exclude the 
very biggest firms). 
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Other less ponderable factors would influence a publish- 
er’s final decision, such as his previous experience with the 
various possible American firms, etc., but, having made his 
selection, a publisher would realize the advantages of abid- 
ing by it for future work by the same author. The advan- 
tages of remaining loyal to one publisher are numerous; 
the disadvantages few. In the same list each book by an 
author can be made to advertise its fellow. Just as an in- 
dividual lump of hot coal will soon cease to give out heat, 
whereas a dozen pieces will maintain a fire, so the individual 
book will lose momentum, whereas a dozen by the same 
author in the same publisher’s hands will collectively con- 
tinue to sell. A group of books can be given attention and 
publicity in many ways denied to a single book. A libra- 
rian or a bookseller ordering an author’s books may easily 
overlook some of them if they are spread over a dozen pub- 
lishers’ lists, but is unlikely to do so if they are concentrated 
in one. Fortunately these very obvious facts are becoming 
increasingly recognized by authors and, let it be added, by 
literary agents, because, despite their present protestations 
of virtue in this respect, they were largely responsible for 
authors moving from publisher to publisher for the sake of 
some immediate advantage such as a slightly higher ‘ad- 
vance,’ regardless of the permanent disadvantage to their 
clients. 

The American market may sometimes prove more im- 
portant than the home market because, owing to the 
greater population in the States, a book that does ‘catch 
on’ sells much more largely over there. As a rule, there are 
no half-measures about it. The American book-buying 
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public appears to be more easily led than ours, and to exer- 
cise less independent judgment. The herd instinct carries 
all before it, and books that run counter to that instinct 
stand a much poorer chance of being read in America than 
in Great Britain. An American publisher, who had gone 
out of his way to persuade Mr. Bertrand Russell to write a 
book summarizing Socialism, Syndicalism, and Anarchism, 
showed not the slightest hesitation about treating the agree- 
ment with him as ‘a scrap of paper’ when Mr. Russell be- 
came temporarily unpopular and went to prison for a tech- 
nical offence under ‘Dora,’ and the firm that eventually 
took the book (‘Roads to Freedom’) felt it expedient to 
call it ‘Proposed Roads to Freedom,’ to avoid scaring the 
American public. To-day the American publishers who 
were afraid to publish ‘Roads to Freedom’ (and have ever 
since regretted their lack of courage) are clamouring for the 
‘privilege’ of publishing for Mr. Russell. In acting as they 
did, the publishers merely reflected the attitude of the pub- 
lic for which they cater. You cannot have the advantages 
of American conditions without the corresponding disad- 
vantages. There is a sense in which publishing is both 
much more and much less of a gamble over there than 
with us. 

‘Working expenses’ are even greater, and it is therefore 
comparatively seldom that the scale of royalties paid by 
American publishers starts at more than ten per cent for 
unknown or lesser known writers, or at more than fifteen 
per cent for the better known, and it practically never 
rises above twenty per cent, however large the scale, 

Royalties are often paid on books not legally copyright 
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in the U.S.A., but in that case ten per cent is usually the 
limit; such an arrangement would probably be operative if, 
as often happens, the British publisher supplied a set of 
electroplates or stereoplates to enable the book to be 
printed in the States without the heavy expense of dual 
typesetting being incurred, or if the American publisher 
decided to print the book after having imported it. 

The importation of ‘editions,’ whether forming part of 
the English edition or separately printed, is the method 
most usually adopted by American publishers in all cases 
where a large sale is improbable. Some firms specialize in 
importations of this kind; others seldom, if ever, take a 
book if they do not feel it is worth while to print and copy- 
right it. It is the British publisher’s business to know the 
suitable firms to approach. 

Piracy. We have seen that, unless printed in the U.S.A. 
within the specified time, British literary property is at the 
mercy of any one who cares to print it in the States.” 

One of the worst examples of piracy was in connection 
with the work of Freud. A hitherto unknown American 
concern extracted chunks (not necessarily complete chap- 
ters) from our publication, ‘The Interpretation of Dreams,’ 
translated by Dr. Brill, mixed them with instalments of at 
any rate one other work by Freud (published by Heine- 
mann), and announced it under another title, not only as a 


t The important new copyright bill mentioned by the author on 
page 244 is now before Congress strongly endorsed by the publishers 
and authors of America. If this bill passes, the work of foreign authors 
will receive full and automatic protection in the United States. The 
bill ensures copyright in literary property for the life of the author and 
a period of fifty years after his death. — F. G, 
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new book by Freud, but as an ‘authorized translation’ by 
Dr. Eder, who, like Freud, knew nothing about it — and, 
still more unbelievable, this remarkable publisher claimed 
copyright in the book! 

The firm is now out of business. We certainly contri- 
buted to their troubles. 

But, once again, let it be emphasized, piracy is the ex- 
ception, not the rule; and none of the many excellent firms 
of American publishers, whose names are so well known and 
respected, is ever guilty of taking literary property by liv- 
ing authors without making proper arrangements with 
whoever would be the copyright owner were America a 
signatory to the Berne Convention, as she may be within a 
few months of the time this book is published. 

Translation rights automatically exist in the case of all 
countries which are signatories to the Berne Convention, 
though, as we have seen, the duration of the rights may 
vary. The absence of such rights does not promote the 
publication of translations, as might be supposed. On the 
contrary, where any one may publish a translation with- 
out permission, it is usually worth nobody’s while to run 
the risk of doing so. The risk in such a case is threefold, 
because there is not only the uncertainty of whether the — 
translation will sell, but the possibility that some competi- 
tor may simultaneously be preparing one, and the cer- 
tainty that competing editions will be published, if by any 
chance the veuture proves successful. 

The value of the ‘rights’ should theoretically bear some 
relationship to the number of readers of the language into 
which a work is being translated; in practice this is seldom 
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the case. Other factors have greater importance. The Ger- 
mans, the Dutch, the Swedes, the Danes, and the Norwe- 
gians are much more interested in translations of the work 
of English authors than are the peoples of any of the Latin 
countries. Hence the greater difficulty in placing French, 
Italian, and Spanish rights, and the poor prices that are 
often offered for them. 

Translation rights embrace serial as well as book rights; 
it is thus important that there should be no ambiguity as to 
what rights are being offered or purchased. Many foreign 
newspapers and periodicals make use of translations as 
‘feuilletons,’ and the fact that ‘rights’ have been secured 
for this purpose does not necessarily secure publication in 
book form. Again, translators often buy translation rights 
as a speculation, hoping to profit by their resale after the 
translation has been completed. Should such a translator 
prove unsuccessful in finding a publisher, the English au- 
thor is in the unhappy position of having parted with his 
or her rights without ensuring that publication will ever 
take place. 

It is usually desirable, therefore, that the contract for the 
sale of translation rights should be with a publisher, not 
with a private individual, and essential that it should state 
clearly whether both serial and book rights are being con- 
veyed. 

Most authors will rightly regard actual publication as of 
the essence of the contract, in which case it is wise to pro- 
vide for the rights automatically reverting if publication 
does not take place within a prescribed period. If the 
author has sufficient linguistic ability to check the quality 
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of the translation, provision may be made for it to be sub- 
mitted to him. It may also be wise to place on record that 
there shall be no abridgment without the author’s written 
consent. 

When we come to the important question of terms, it is 
necessary to treat each country separately. Taking it as a 
whole, the most important market for translations of Eng- 
lish literary works is Germany. 

German rights. Until recently a lump-sum payment was 
regarded as a satisfactory consideration, and to the inex- 
perienced this may still be the best method. But there is 
no longer any difficulty about arranging contracts upon a 
royalty basis. There are, however, many pitfalls for the 
unwary. The number of publishers in Germany is legion, 
and, as we have seen in the chapter on Agreements, an un- 
favourable contract with a good firm is at all times to be 
preferred to a favourable contract with an unstable one. 
An English publisher who is a member of the Bérsenve- 
rein is in a position to ascertain the status of any German 
firm in a way that no author or agent can do, and as a re- 
cipient of the daily trade paper, the ‘Bérsenblatt,’ the 
circulation of which is rigidly restricted to members, has 
unique opportunities of gauging German publishers’ re- 
quirements. (Points of this kind are consistently over- 
looked or ignored by the Authors’ Society in its enthusiasm 
for limiting the British publisher’s functions.) 

The amount of royalty will vary according to the kind 
of book, but there is an easy way of arriving at what is 
equitable. Three questions have to be asked: 


(1) What is the probable sale (or, alternatively, what is the 
size of the first edition to be)? 
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(2) What would be a fair royalty in England under similar 
circumstances? 
(3) What is the translation likely to cost? 


It is obvious that the cost of translation must in effect be 
deducted from the royalty, because, if the royalty be a fair 
one, it is impossible for the publisher to pay a translator 
in addition. To put the matter in the converse way, it will 
not be disputed that if a publisher can afford to pay a 
translator in addition to any given royalty, he is in a posi- 
tion to pay a higher royalty, if there is no translator to pay. 

The cost of translation must therefore be taken into con- 
sideration in assessing the amount of the royalty. One 
method of doing so is to halve or otherwise divide the 
royalty until the translator’s fee has been covered; another 
is to accept a lump sum for the first ‘x’ copies and the full 
royalty thereafter. 

The agreement should in any case provide for half yearly 
accounts, and show clearly whether the royalty is payable 
on the full published price of the cloth-bound as well as of 
the paper-bound (broschierte) copies. Many German pub- 
lishers calculate all their royalties on the published price 
of the paper-bound edition. At one time this was unim- 
portant, as the bulk of the sales were in that form, but 
with the ever-increasing tendency to use cloth binding the 
difference may be considerable. 

It may be well to interpolate here that all questions not 
specifically settled in a publishing contract entered into in 
Germany are governed by the German law’ regulating 


t Gesetz tiber das Verlagsrecht vom 19. Juni, 1901 (vol. 1704 in the 
Reclam Bibliothek). 
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publishing; thus, for example, even if no mention of either 
matter is made in the agreement, the author is entitled 
after the lapse of twenty years (vide §2) to include any of 
his writings in a collected edition, and the publisher is en- 
titled (vide § 6) to use up to five per cent of the edition as 
‘free copies.’ There is much in the Act of great interest to 
British authors and publishers, but it would take us beyond 
the scope of this book to examine it. 

The Danish and Norwegian rights are almost invariably 
sold together, whether it be to a Danish or to a Norwegian 
publisher. It is sometimes possible to secure a royalty 
arrangement, but a lump-sum payment is more usual. Of 
necessity, owing to the smallness of the combined popula- 
tions of these countries, the amount that can be expected 
is not very substantial. Whatever the fee, it should be in 
respect of a definite number of copies, e.g., the first three 
thousand copies sold. This secures the right to further pay- 
ments if the translation proves unexpectedly successful. 

The Swedish rights usually bring in about the same as, if 
not a little more than, the Danish-Norwegian rights, be- 
cause there is a substantial sale for Swedish books in Fin- 
land as well as in Sweden. Some Swedish publishers make a 
point of consulting their Finnish agents or collaborators 
before deciding upon the purchase of any rights. Speaking 
generally, the sale of the Swedish rights indicates a prob- 
able demand for the Danish-Norwegian rights, and vice 
versa, because the requirements of all three countries are 
very much alike. 

The Dutch rights in any literary work that proves particu- 
larly successful in England are readily marketable; this is 
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surprising in view of the fact that every second person in 
Holland knows English, if not two or three other languages. 
The Dutch East Indies provide an additional market for 
the Dutch translations, and the amount paid for these 
rights, though inconsiderable, is often as much as for the 
Danish-Norwegian rights. Here again, the payment should 
cover a prescribed number of copies. 

When we turn to the French translation rights we are con- 
fronted with more difficult conditions. French publishers 
are by no means modest in their valuations of translation 
rights in their own publications (their requirements are 
often fantastic, particularly if they think an American firm 
is interested in them), but they are timidity itself when it 
comes to embarking upon French translations of English 
works let alone making any substantial payment for the 
rights. As in the case of Germany, it is often possible to 
arrange for a royalty basis, but if that is done, an advance 
payment and a provision that it shall be forfeited if pub- 
lication does not take place within a prescribed time are 
essentials. 

The Spanish rights are a very uncertain quantity. If you 
can interest a Spanish publisher sufficiently to induce him 
to answer correspondence, you will probably be rewarded 
with about 500 pesetas (= £20). 

The Italian translation rights are usually of still less value. 
Italian publishers seem to be more ready to correspond 
about, but less willing to pay for, translation rights than 
their Spanish confréres. 

The Japanese translation rights ought to be more valuable 
than they are. Unfortunately, despite the Berne Conven- 
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tion, ‘pirated’ editions are constantly published. When 
payment is forthcoming, it is seldom that more than £10 to 
£15 is obtained. 

Other translation rights can be placed from time to time, 
but the amounts received do not justify devoting space to 
each country separately. 


DRAMATIC, CINEMA, AND OTHER RIGHTS 

Dramatic rights seldom concern the book publisher. 
There are agents who specialize in the placing of them and 
the Authors’ Society (through its dramatic subcommittee) 
is in a position to give authors expert advice. 

The film rights are in a slightly different position. They 
are often excluded from the book publisher’s contract, but 
the fact remains that they are usually unsaleable until the 
book is published. In other words, in the case of an un- 
known writer it is the publisher’s expenditure that renders 
these rights marketable. It may easily happen that a pub- 
lisher, in losing heavily over the publication of a first novel, 
may give substantial value to the film rights.* But if a pub- 
lisher ventured to suggest that in such circumstances it 
would not be inequitable were he to have some quite mod- 
est share in this result of his enterprise, he would probably 
be denounced in no measured terms in the columns of the 
‘Author.’ 

The publication of novels by unknown writers is often 
exceedingly speculative, and there would seem to be no 


t And also, according to Mr. Michael Joseph, the well-known liter- 
ary agent, ‘help an author enormously to place his short stories and 
journalistic work, and probably enable him to get better prices’ (vide 
T.P.’s Weekly, November 21, 1925). 
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good reason why an author, who chose to do so, should not 
offer a publisher, by way of additional inducement to take 
the risk, an interest in the film rights which, but for publi- 
cation, would remain unmarketable. At any rate the point 
would seem to deserve consideration. ‘Pictures’ soon get 
out of date. The right granted should therefore be to make 
one picture only, and there should be a time-limit in the 
contract. 

Broadcasting rights may be a source of direct revenue and 
in addition have value as publicity. The fees obtainable are 
not as yet fully standardized and vary with the length of 
the selection and the publicity value of the author’s name. 

Anthologies, compilations, musical settings, etc. With the 
dictum laid down by the Authors’ Society that any one 
wanting literary material should pay for it, all who have 
given thought to the matter are bound to agree, at any 
rate in theory. There would seem to be no more excuse for 
any man ‘cadging’ for material with which to fill a book 
(out of which profit is to be derived) than for furniture 
with which to fill his house. The question is thus merely 
one of deciding what fee is equitable. Each case has to be 
judged on its own merits; the publisher is usually in a posi- 
tion to gauge what is fair. There is, in most cases, a definite 
limit to what an anthology-maker can afford to pay for 
copyright material, and the effect of asking excessive fees is 
to decrease, not increase, the revenue from this source. 

There are, for example, instances where the condition has 
been laid down that no work controlled by a particular 
agent should be included, because that agent was known to 
be exorbitant in his demands, If his policy was to keep his 
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clients’ work out of anthologies, he succeeded admirably. 
But many a poet receives more collectively for the right to 
use individual poems than from the royalties on the sale of 
his works, and welcomes the attention of the anthology- 
maker. 

Prose compilations are in greater favour in America than 
in England, judging by the number of applications received 
for the use of copyright matter. In such cases the fee usu- 
ally bears a fairly definite ratio to the length of the extract. 

The relative importance of words and music in the case 
of a musical setting may be a difficult question to decide. 
‘Composers are apt to feel that a nominal fee to the author 
meets the case, whereas authors may claim as much as a 
half-share in the composer’s royalty as their proper due. 

, Each case has to be examined individually, and a settle- 
ment arrived at somewhere between these two extremes. 

The remuneration claimed by publishers for the placing 
of rights is a subject frequently mentioned in the ‘Author.’ 

_It is almost invariably discussed with a complete disregard 
of the varying circumstances of the individual cases. Any 
commission in excess of ten per cent is ipso facto dismissed 
as extortionate, whereas a charge of twenty per cent in 
some cases might be as much an underpayment as a com- 
mission of ten per cent on others (e.g., some large and easily 
effected transaction) might be excessive. Presumably the 
remuneration should under normal circumstances bear 
some relation to the service rendered and the labour in- 
volved.t It seems strange to have to suggest anything so 


tIt is, perhaps, pertinent to point out that the value of the sub- 
sidiary rights which the publisher sells is, in part, created by the pri- 
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obvious, but the Authors’ Society is as apt to overlook this 
point to-day as were some publishers in the past. An 
amusing indication of the frame of mind engendered by an 
over-diligent reading of the ‘Author’ is afforded by a re- 
cent experience of my own, when a member of the Society 
solemnly assured me that one shilling (which, by the way, 
she has not yet paid) was ‘ample’ reward for writing three 
letters and spending some time on the telephone to se- 
cure her a fee which but for my initiative would not have 
come her way. I had been rash enough to suggest half a 
guinea! 


Tue LITERARY AGENT 

As for the question (frequently put to publishers) 
whether I believe in literary agents, I always feel inclined 
to reply as I should were I asked if I ‘believed’ in specta- 
cles: ‘Yes, if you need them and can be quite sure of get- 
ting the right kind.’ 

To a few authors an agent is indispensable; to some 
others a great convenience; but to the majority unneces- 
sary. This is clearly demonstrated by the indisputable fact 
that most publishing contracts have always been, and still 
are, made direct between the author and publisher without 
the intervention of any middleman.‘ Literary agents area 
comparatively recent innovation, and it is interesting to 


mary success of the book, due, in some measure at least, to his own 
investment of time, energy, money — and if it is not claiming too 
much, intelligence. He has, therefore, a reasonable claim to some per- 
centage of participation, in addition to the percentage of remunera- 
tion for the selling act — to which an agent would be entitled. —F’. G. 
t This may not be true of individual firms, but of the 12,000 books 
published in any one year nowhere near 6000 are placed by agents. 
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note in passing that the status they enjoy in Great Britain 
has not been accorded to them in any other country.? 

There are, of course, agents of all kinds — the good, the 
bad, the indifferent; the lordly agent who treats publishers 
(and his less important clients) as if they were particularly 
tiresome little schoolboys; his humble confrére who regards 
a brief moment in a publisher’s presence as an unparalleled 
honour; the reasonably efficient, and the hopelessly inef- 
ficient. For this profitable occupation no qualifications 
seem to be required. I know of only one agent who has had 
actual publishing or bookselling experience, and is ade- 
quately informed about such vital matters as the cost of 
production, advertising, etc. It is rare to find one with a 
thorough knowledge of any foreign language or with con- 
tinental experience, though they mostly claim to be experts 
in dealing with translation rights. In point of fact, most of 
them are out of their depth if they attempt to handle any- 
thing but fiction, memoirs, or popular works with a wide 
appeal, and some of them are honest enough to admit that 
fact. 

Had the placing of manuscripts for publication in book 
form remained their principal activity, their business would 
probably have declined as rapidly as it grew, because the 
prejudice against unnecessary intermediaries is fairly gen- 
eral, and because the agent’s supposed duty of protecting 
the ‘innocent’ author from the ‘wicked’ publisher has 
long since been assumed by the authors’ own trade union, 


* Of three hundred and four current books listed in the Holiday 
Bulletins of Houghton Mifflin Company for 1926, nineteen, or about 
six per cent, came through agents. — F. G. 
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the Authors’ Society, whose function it obviously is. (It 
is amusing to observe that the question of protecting the 
author from his supposed protector — the literary agent 
—is now frequently discussed in the columns of the 
‘ Author.’) 

But with the advent of new ‘rights’ of many kinds, the 
management of literary property has become a much more 
complicated and technical business. This has greatly 
strengthened the agents’ position and made their services 
of real value to some authors. Whilst it is quite true that 
some agents are better than some publishers in placing sub- 
sidiary ‘rights’ of one kind or another, it must not be for- 
gotten that some publishers are better than many agents at 
so doing. 

For many authors to-day, the right of publication in 
book form is by no means the most important direct source 
ofincome. Film, serial, dramatic, or other rights may yield 
far more, and it is in these directions that an agent may 
prove particularly helpful. At the same time it must not be 
overlooked that, indirectly, book publication is still of par- 
amount importance. The author’s prestige — which, trans- 
lated into cash, means the price his articles or short stories 
will command — is nearly always dependent upon the re- 
putation made by his books. This fact is becoming in- 
creasingly recognized by authors. 

In placing book rights, agents tend to turn first to the big 
fiction publishers (who are, of course, their chief clients), 
and, failing them, to the unimaginative or new publisher 
bent on building up a list in haste. Whether this is in the 
interests of authors, or whether the best publishing is done 
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by either class of firm, is, to say the least of it, doubtful; but 
that agents should give them first consideration is perhaps 
inevitable. In both cases the decision is likely to be based 
purely upon commercial considerations; the intrinsic merits 
of the manuscripts will not be examined too closely. The 
specialist and the literary publisher, on the other hand, are 
usually more independent. They are more fastidious in 
their selection of manuscripts, and not so ready to buy 
‘blindly.’ Nor have they any need to do so, because such 
firms receive so many manuscripts direct from authors. 
Furthermore, their reputation probably rests upon the 
maintenance of a very high standard. 

Authors employing agents should remember that some of 
the best publishers avoid doing business with certain agents 
and vice versa; otherwise they may find (too late) that the 
most likely firm to take their work has never been ap- 
proached. It would also be well for authors to bear in mind 
that a publisher may be able and willing to grant conces- 
sions to an individual which fear of creating a precedent 
would deter him from granting to an agent. This at once 
introduces a certain rigidity into negotiations with agents. 

One other point deserves mention because it is a frequent 
cause of friction. Its importance has been recognized by 
the one agent with publishing experience, and I cannot do 
better than quote his words: 


A publisher likes to have his contracts as nearly uniform as 
possible, for this simplifies his handling of a book. A certain 
routine is usually established in regard to publishing a book, 
and if there are no special points to be observed, the process of 
production and selling will go along automatically in a well- 
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ordered office; but confusion is apt to occur if the publisher 
has to stop constantly and refer to his contract to see whether 
he has the right to do this or that. Book-keeping is also sim- 
plified and mistakes are less likely to occur if the contract is on 
standard lines.? 


It would certainly help matters considerably were agents 
to take this to heart. 


* The Commercial Side of Literature, by Michael Joseph. 


CHAPTER X 
OTHER ASPECTS OF THE BUSINESS 


THE preceding chapters have left untouched a number of 
interesting questions and much of the day-to-day routine 
work of a publisher. I propose here to repair some of these 
omissions. The efficiency or inefficiency of all the activities 
previously described depends largely upon the coérdination 
of the various departments. The infinite detail makes this a 
difficult task even where the utmost good will prevails, and 
a quite impossible one without it. A policy of water-tight 
compartments is fatal in a publisher’s office, because almost 
everything decided or done in one department has some 
bearing upon the work of another. The more understand- 
ing there is among a publisher’s employees of the other 
fellow’s job, the more codperation there will be and the 
fewer mistakes. For this reason, if for no other, it has 
always seemed to me a wise policy to take pains to ensure 
that all employees should know as much as practicable 
about the business as a whole, as well as the exact bearing 
of their work upon that of the other departments. Of 
course, the larger the staff, the more difficult this is to 
achieve. 

Before the war, employees in the book trade were for the 
most part seriously underpaid, and the labour troubles en- 
countered thereafter were an almost inevitable reaction. 
Few firms had the decency, or shall we say far-sightedness? 
to grant wage increases pari passu with the rise in the cost 
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of living; many resisted the most modest demands until 
they found themselves coerced. Those times are gone, 
never, I hope, to return. To-day a different spirit prevails. 
It is generally agreed that a reasonably high standard 
should prevail, and that so far as practicable the more re- 
sponsible employees should feel a direct interest in the 
prosperity of their respective firms. This is the more im- 
portant because there are few highly paid posts in the book 
trade. The largest firms may have two or three managerial* 
positions; the smaller none, or at most one. A successful 
publisher’s manager is usually tempted to start in business 
for himself; in any case, publishing profits are usually too 
precarious to justify high salaries; and, whatever he paid, 
the publisher who had his whole heart in his profession 
would want to do the lion’s share of the managing him- 
self, 

Finance. It isa commonplace that the financial side of a 
business is of paramount importance, but it is one that is 
even more apt to be overlooked in a publishing house than 
elsewhere. The temptations to do so are very great. It isso 
easy, if your inclinations prompt you to publish a particu- 
lar book, either to ignore altogether or to judge too opti- 
mistically its financial prospects. The danger inherent in 
giving the benefit of the doubt to every book in which you 
are personally interested has perpetually to be guarded 
against. But, apart altogether from these considerations, 
there is the equally important question of the general basis 
upon which the business is to berun. In the past, and toa 

t A ‘manager’ in the English sense is unknown in American offices. 


The publishers themselves usually do the work of both publishers and 
manager. 
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lesser extent the practice still persists to-day, it was cus- 
tomary for publishers to rely very largely upon extended 
credit obtained from stationers, printers, and bookbinders 
to finance their undertakings. It was a thoroughly evil sys- 
tem for many reasons, but particularly because of the way 
in which it bolstered up inefficient and sometimes quite in- 
solvent firms, with the result that, when the final and in- 
evitable crash came, the losses sustained by all concerned, 
and authors in particular, were much greater than would 
otherwise have been the case. The printer and bookbinder, 
if they held any considerable stock upon which they could 
claim a lien, might in such cases conceivably recover some- 
thing from the wreck, and in any case they probably 
charged sufficienty high prices to cover the risk; but the 
unfortunate author was almost invariably an unsecured 
creditor to whom little or nothing was forthcoming. Dur- 
ing the war period it became impossible for extended credit 
to be continued, and it is to be hoped that publishers as a 
whole will never again desire or be able to depend so largely 
upon stationers, printers, and bookbinders for the capital 
with which to run their businesses. The firms that can pay 
promptly for their requirements are obviously likely to get 
the best service, but if publishers are to be in a position to 
do this without outside assistance, they must, especially in 
the case of growing firms, place painfully sharp limitations 
upon the drawing out of such profits as are made. As we 
have been officially reminded recently, ‘the soundest 
method of trade — and this applies to individuals, com- 
panies, and combines — is to trade on one’s own resources 
and not on borrowings.’ 
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Authors are directly interested in the financial stability 
of publishers, though it is surprising sometimes how little 
thought they appear to give to it. 

- Authors’ accounts. The efficiency with which these ac- 
counts are prepared varies enormously from business to 
business. There are alternative methods of securing the 
necessary figures of sales. The most rapid and the simplest 
is to take the number printed, to deduct from it the stock 
on hand and the number distributed free to the author and 
to the press, and to treat the balance as sold. The alterna- 
tive and more reliable method is to analyse all the sales; 
that is to say, to go through each invoice separately and 
post each transaction to a sales analysis book, in which, 
under the title of the work, are entered exact particulars of 
every copy sold. How many publishers adopt this method 
I do not know. It is a most laborious task, but has many 
advantages. It provides a double check, because one can 
easily ensure that no mistakes have been made by the 
simple process of adding to the sales shown in the analysis 
the stock on hand and the number given away, and see that 
the total tallies with the number printed. Furthermore, it 
enables the publisher to tell at a glance who have proved 
the best customers for any particular book. 

Whichever system is adopted, it seems to me that an 
author is entitled to ‘stock accounts.’ The Authors’ 
Society is wisely pressing for this, but has foolishly coupled 
with it the demand for half-yearly accounts, which shows a 
lamentable ignorance of the actual working of a publisher’s 
office. The stock account, to have any real value, must be 
based upon actual stock-taking figures, and no publisher 
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takes stock more than once a year.? (It is quite bad 
enough that for one day in the year his entire business 
should be brought to a standstill.) On the other hand, 
authors very naturally do not want to be kept waiting un- 
necessarily for payment, and where any sum over £10 is 
involved an interim account is a reasonable request. It 
should, however, be clearly understood that it 7s an interim 
account, and it should not be given the same status as an 
account based upon stock-taking figures. In pressing for 
accounts to be rendered within an unduly brief period after 
the closing of the year to which they refer, the Authors’ 
Society overlooks that the granting of the demand would 
probably preclude the checking of the authors’ account 
with the stock-taking figures. 

In connection with the preparation of authors’ accounts, 
a card-index summary of agreements is essential. The more 
standardized the agreement forms are, the more easy the 
work becomes. At the best, the amount of detail involved 
is usually out of all proportion to the turnover. Just as I 
think it is in the publishers’ interests to see in what way 
they can reduce booksellers’ overhead charges, so I believe 
that if the Authors’ Society were wise, it would see what 
steps could be taken (without impairing efficiency) to re- 
duce the appalling amount of clerical work which authors’ 
requirements inflict upon publishers. It is obvious that the 
more a publisher spends on unnecessary overhead, the less 
margin he has for either the author or himself. 


«In America semi-annual statements are the rule except for slow- 
moving titles, and stock counts are not infrequently taken quarterly. 
All authors’ accounts should be rendered within sixty days there- 
after. — F. G. 
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An example of such economy, in the case of a book that 
has had its day, is to compound the royalty on the balance 
of the stock by a single cash payment appropriate to the 
circumstances. It is the common-sense and practical way 
of saving the clerical labour entailed in the rendering of 
innumerable further small accounts; but no doubt theoret- 
ical objections can be found to it. 

Stock-taking is a much more complicated process than 
authors are apt to realize. The stock actually held at a 
publisher’s office generally represents a fraction of the 
whole, though it will probably include some copies of every 
book in his list. The balance may be distributed over all 
parts of the kingdom. The publisher’s staff has, there- 
fore, not only to count the stock in the publisher’s actual 
possession, but also to obtain reports from all the printers 
and binders who hold stock for him. These reports have to 
be carefully checked with the publisher’s own records. It 
is very rarely that they tally. Long lists of queries go back 
to the printers and binders, and it may be weeks before all 
the figures are finally adjusted and ready to enter in the 
publisher’s stock-book.? 

Upon the valuation of stock, plant, and copyrights depends 
the solvency of a publishing business. It is the easiest 
thing in the world to show profits if you care to deceive 
yourself as to the value of the stock on hand. The stand- 
ards applicable to other businesses are not applicable to 
publishing. Every book venture would show a profit if the 


‘Tt is less important that minute errors be corrected than that re- 
ports be issued promptly and corrected on the next return, The Amer- 
ican publisher with six offices and thirty-five or forty depositories 
would never be through checking discrepancies, but with reports checked 
by binders’ reports there can be no final permanent error. — F. G, 
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stock left on hand were worth cost. There would indeed be 
little difficulty were it sufficient to write off ten per cent or 
even twenty per cent from cost. But, alas! few books that 
have ceased to sell are worth anything approaching cost, 
and many have no value except for pulping. If the book is 
not a steady and substantial seller, the only safe plan is to 
face the question what the stock is certain to realize as a re- 
mainder; and, in the case of a steady seller, it is essential to 
make sure that the stock is not in excess of the require- 
ments of, say, the next three years, before accepting cost as 
a proper valuation. Practically all publishers agree about 
the need for drastic depreciation; nearly all impress upon 
you that they themselves see to it that their own stock is 
adequately written down; but the fact remains that nearly 
all publishers deceive themselves — often quite uncon- 
sciously — and overvalue their stock. Few publishers 
would be able to look their profit and loss account in the 
face if they dealt really adequately with depreciation. This 
sounds like a very sweeping statement, but there is plenty 
of evidence to support it. I have in one connection or an- 
other been called upon to examine scores of publishers’ ac- 
coynts — it is true that they were many of them firms that 
had got into difficulties — and I have never found a single 
instance where the stock was not hopelessly and fantasti- 
cally overvalued. But there is no need to confine ourselves 
to private information. The records at Somerset House 
will show any one interested what an amazingly large pro- 
portion of the oldest and most esteemed publishing houses 
have at some period of their existence been reconstructed 
in some way or other in order to write down their capital 
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and reduce their valuation of stock, plant, or copyrights, 
which they found themselves unable to do by any less 
drastic means. There are few publishers who would not be 
thankful to turn their entire stock into cash at the figure at 
which it appears in their balance-sheet, and if that is so, it 
is quite certainly overvalued. Apart altogether from other 
considerations, there are two points which are almost in- 
variably overlooked when valuing stock: 

(x) The heavy cost of realization: if the publisher does not 
receive considerably more than the figure at which the 
stock is valued, he will be seriously at a loss by the time it 
is turned into cash. 

(2) The author’s interest in the stock: even if it cost nothing 
to dispose of the books, the publisher would be out of 
pocket by the amount of the author’s royalty if they 
merely fetched the price at which they were valued. In 
the case of profit-sharing books, the author’s interest may 
be fifty per cent. 


The extent to which publishers deceive themselves varies 
greatly, but the most remarkable case I ever encountered 
was that of a diary publisher long since deceased, who sol- 
emnly valued at cost diaries for past years! This sounds in- 
credible, but it is probable that an examination of many 
publishers’ valuation books would disclose some examples 
which, though less obvious, were equally wide of the mark. 
There have even been cases of publishers who wrote up the 
value of their stock when they found the results of the 
year’s trading were not entirely to their liking. 

When we turn to the value of plant, which, by the way, 
is not plant in the income-tax sense, because in a publishing 
business it refers merely to moulds, stereoplates, electro- 
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plates, and blocks, there is only one safe rule, and that is to 
get the valuation onto a metal basis as rapidly as possible. 
By a metal basis I mean, of course, what the plates, etc., 
wil fetch for melting. In the case of plates of works of a 
permanent value, from which many reprints will be wanted, 
the cost can, if necessary, be written off over a period of 
five, seven, or ten years, but it should be written off in 
equal instalments, because to write off ten per cent each 
year does not mean, as so many people innocently imagine, 
that the whole amount will have disappeared in ten years. 
On the contrary, a third of it will still remain, and after yet 
another ten years only about ninety per cent of the original 
sum will have been written off. Unless they are already on 
a metal basis, all valuations of plant should now be drasti- 
cally overhauled in view of the new processes which enable 
one to reproduce books of which no plant is available. This 
is a factor which even income-tax officials cannot ignore. 

The overvaluation of copyrights was the pit into which 
many publishers of past generations fell. In those days, it 
was much more customary than at present to acquire 
copyrights for a lump-sum payment, and in such cases it 
was natural, and indeed often essential, to include a sub- 
stantial item for copyrights in the balance-sheets. But the 
tradition has survived to an age when a publisher rarely, 
if ever, acquires any copyrights. An exclusive licence of 
the book rights for the duration of copyright may have 
some value for balance-sheet purposes, but the short leases 
with which a few of the larger fiction publishers seem to be 
satisfied most certainly have not. A wise plan is undoubt- 
edly to place copyrights in the same category as good-will, 
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and to aim at treating both as hidden reserves rather than 
as realizable assets.* 

Correspondence and callers occupy the greater part of the 
publisher’s day. Both are at times apt to be overwhelming. 
To deal with correspondence effectively needs, above all 
qualifications, imagination. Few people seem to realize the 
importance of putting themselves in the position of the re- 
cipient of the letter. There is an inevitable tendency to 
assume that what is so familiar to you must be obvious to 
your correspondent, whereas to the inexperienced author, 
at any rate, all the technical terms used so lightly by the 
publisher or his assistant are mysterious hieroglyphics. In 
the turmoil of the day’s work it is not always easy for the 
publisher to remember that to the author his book is ‘the 
only pebble on the beach.’ It may be extremely tiresome at 
times, but it is none the less natural, that authors should be 
curious to know everything about their offspring, and ever 
inclined, like an over-anxious mother, to suspect the worst. 
Mr. W. B. Maxwell has referred to the publisher’s ‘awful 
silence.’ To some extent it is, I fear, inevitable, but I think 
something might be done to break it. One might, for in- 
stance, devise a printed card, the most appropriate sen- 
tence on which could be underlined. This might, however, 
arouse more suspicions than it would allay. Letters vol- 
untarily giving information to authors easily become a 
terrible burden, but I agree with Mr. Maxwell that it is 


t Another plan which has certain advantages is to value plates and 
copyrights together at a very conservative arbitrary figure, and to 
charge off to ‘expense’ all plates made thereafter so long as the 
business continues to grow. If it falls behind more must be charged 
off. —F. G. 
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well worth while for the publisher to write them, despite 
the fact that they almost always involve yet further cor- 
respondence. The trouble is that if you begin to give in- 
formation to some authors, there is no end to explaining the 
information and why you gave it. 

Much work can be saved by the use of ‘form letters. 
Any correspondence which is repetitive, such as letters 
sending proofs to an author, should be dealt with in this 
way. But if a letter is to be standardized, it should be 
given unusually careful thought. A ‘form letter’ need not 
necessarily be printed. In many cases it is better that it 
should not, but there is none the less an economy both in 
time and mental effort in using it. 

There are many ways of declining manuscripts — some 
publishers take pains about how they do it, others do not. 
Personally, I think the way it is done is very important, 
because the communication will reach the author at a 
moment when he is likely to be particularly sensitive. At 
the same time it is seldom wise to give reasons for declining 
a manuscript. Nearly all would say they desired it, but 
four out of five would not only resent the explanation when 
given, but enter into an argument about it. Furthermore, 
it is wise to remember that though the decision was right, 
the reason for it may well have been wrong. 

Callers are a very great problem: they can rob one of so 
much time. Many publishers, I believe, refuse to see any 
one except by appointment. This seems to me a mistake, 


and I can say with certainty that it would have lost mea 
good deal of business. On the other hand, some parts of the 
day must be kept sacred, and it seems to me indefensible to 
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expect to see a business man before he has had an oppor- 
tunity of dealing with his morning’s correspondence. 

If the maximum is to be accomplished, the day’s work 
must be carefully planned out; a certain amount of routine 
is essential. Contrary to the usual impression, the tele- 
phone is a great enemy of efficiency, and the extent to 
which it is abused, particularly by authors, is incredible. 
Information which cannot be given offhand should never, 
under ordinary circumstances, be demanded on the tele- 
phone; and it is surely unnecessary to insist upon asking 
the principal of the firm a question which could be equally 
as well and perhaps more promptly answered by a junior. 
Almost daily I find myself acting as a stenographer and 
taking down long messages or inquiries which the person 
at the other end of the telephone is too lazy or thoughtless 
to write. Would that authors might remember that an 
inquiry as to whether a review copy of their book has been 
sent to the ‘Little Pemington Gazette,’ if written on a post- 
card, can be answered without effort, whereas the same 
inquiry made through the telephone to the principal of a 
big publishing firm is like sand in a complicated machine. 

The titles of books often present one of the most difficult 
problems a publisher has to face. In some cases, success or 
failure may depend upon the right choice. It is desirable 
both that the title should be short and that it should accu- 
rately describe the book, two conditions that frequently 
seem incompatible. The difficulty can sometimes be 
solved by the addition of a sub-title, which, if necessary, 
can be longer and convey a more exact idea of the contents. 
Fanciful titles which convey no meaning and might equally 
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well be used for almost any kind of book are invariably a 
mistake. Ruskin could use them with impunity, because 
people wanted to read his books regardless of what he 
called them, but lesser men should beware of following 
his example in that particular respect. 

Although there is no copyright in titles, publishers do 
their utmost to avoid duplication, because of the confusion 
it is apt to cause. Unfortunately there is no register of titles, 
so that very often it is not until it is too late to change that 
the discovery is made thata title has previously been taken. 
If an author experiences difficulty in selecting a title, he 
will be well advised to supply the publisher with a long list 
of alternatives from which to make a selection. It may well 
be that not one in the list will be suitable as it stands, but 
the selection may suggest to the publisher some other really 
good name for the book. In the case of 

Translations, the title is especially important. It is not 
always easy to follow the original as closely as might be 
desired. The rule should be to give the original title on the 
back, if not on the front, of the title-page, particularly if the 
English title leaves any doubt as to which particular work 
by the writer is being translated. The point is so easily over- 
looked that I would urge translators themselves to draw at- 
tention to the desirability of giving the fullest information 
upon such points as part of the bibliographical information 
the reader is entitled to expect. Until recently, the general 
standard of translations was deplorable, but in recent years 
there has been a marked improvement. It is now more fully 
realized that even the most perfect knowledge of a foreign 
language does not make one a good translator; that, in fact, 
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there is a definite technique to be mastered; that excep- 
tional conscientiousness is called for, and that no one can 
be expected to make a really first-rate translation into any 
other language than his own mother tongue. The publica- 
tion of translations is highly speculative, much more so 
than the publication of an original work, because there are 
in effect two authors to pay instead of one, and both, as a 
rule, call for immediate payment and are unable or unwill- 
ing to let their remuneration depend upon the result. For- 
eign authors and publishers who have heard of the wonder- 
ful sales of some particular translated book are apt to have 
the most fantastic ideas of the value of the English trans- 
lation rights, and if the word ‘America’ is breathed, I have 
known foreign publishers name a figure for which one would 
think they would be pleased to sell their whole business, 
Even twenty years ago, translation rights were almost in- 
variably sold for a small lump sum; to-day the most impos- 
sible royalties are asked. Probably the fairest plan to both 
parties is a lump sum for a definite number of copies with 
a royalty thereafter. It would seem to be clear that if a 
royalty is granted from the start, it should only be a propor- 
tion of what would be paid for an original work. In other 
words, there is no justification for paying a foreign author 
plus a translator more than would be paid for‘a correspond- 
ing work by an English author. This sounds obvious, but 
one constantly encounters publishers (American pub- 
lishers in particular) who in the same breath admit that 
they cannot afford more than ten per cent royalty for a 
work by an unknown writer, and that they have just agreed 
to pay ten per cent for some translation rights of a work by 
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an author of whom few people have ever heard. They seem 
oblivious of the fact that by the time they have paid the 
translator they are probably paying the equivalent of 
twenty per cent for authorship. One such publisher re- 
cently admitted to me that he had never yet made any 
money on translations. I am afraid he never will. 

Series have disadvantages as well as advantages. Many 
of the best have grown out of some successful book, and 
were not planned as series at all. A publisher finding him- 
self unexpectedly successful with a book entitled ‘Questions 
about X’ will naturally follow it up with a book ‘Questions 
about Y,’ and almost before he knows it the ‘Questions’ 
series is in existence. Others, however, are planned and 
carefully thought out from the start, but many of the most 
pretentious schemes of that kind have come to an end with 
the failure of the first half-dozen titles. The existence of a 
series gives the publisher opportunities of publishing books 
which, issued by themselves, would be foredoomed to fail- 
ure. An isolated volume on, let us say, Obadiah would 
stand a poor chance of success, but as one of a series of 
small books on the Minor Prophets it would probably re- 
ceive attention. It isa very great temptation to a publisher 
to include a volume in a series, even if it is not entirely 
suited to it, because by so doing he knows he will be giving 
the book a better start. Probably this is partly responsible 
for the deterioration there is in almost every series. There 
are indeed few in which it is not noticeable. One of the 
exceptions is the Library of Philosophy, edited by Profes- 
sor J. H. Muirhead, and the high standard that has been 
maintained is possibly due not only to the discernment of 
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the editor, but to the fact that his publishers left him free 
to veto any work that was not up to the required standard. 

Censorship (except for the war period, when we were all 
under the tutelage of D.O.R.A.*) is a trouble with which 
British publishers are fortunately not afflicted; but the 
very absence of a censorship throws grave responsibilities 
upon the publishers themselves. The best firms use most 
careful judgment. Few who have not had the responsibility 
thrust upon them know how difficult it is to decide exactly 
what will be regarded at any given moment as permissible. 
Some things are a matter of custom, and customs change 
rapidly. Ideas which are universally accepted to-day 
would have horrified a previous generation. The publishers 
whose aim it is to cater for to-morrow rather than yester- 
day, and to give opportunities for the expression of new 
ideas, is confronted with tke whole problem in its acutest 
form. Most publishers are extremely timid in facing author- 
ity; but if you are satisfied that what you are doing is 
right and fully justified, there would seem to be no reason, 
in England at any rate, for timidity, whatever govern- 
mental pressure may be brought to bear. 

One of my own experiences in this connection was very 
amusing. Just over ten years ago, shortly after the ‘Rain- 
bow’ prosecution, I was visited by an emissary from Scot- 
land Yard, who said they had received a complaint con- 
cerning one of our publications. He mentioned, I remem- 
ber, that our author had overstepped the mark, and added 
that he had been instructed by his chief to call and see 
whether we would withdraw the book. I immediately took 
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a piece of paper and pencil and asked the inspector if he 
would be good enough to let me know what the exact mes- 
sage was — were we instructed to withdraw it, requested 
to do so, or was it merely a polite hope that we might? I 
then warned him that what he said would be brought up in 
evidence against him. The effect of that last statement was 
instantaneous. The inspector had evidently been so accus- 
tomed to say these words to other people that he was pain- 
fully disturbed at having them administered to himself. He 
was visibly relieved when I later suggested that I had bet- 
ter see his chief. Before his departure, I had taken the pre- 
caution of transcribing into a copy of the book the mark- 
ings which had been made in the copy in his possession. 
These markings were most instructive. Most of the pas- 
sages were single-lined, a few double-lined. One of the 
latter passages puzzled me greatly, because I could not 
see upon what ground even an official could take excep- 
tion to it. 

At Scotland Yard I produced the paper on which I had 
taken down the message given me by the inspector and in- 
quired whether it was correct. I was informed that the in- 
spector had overstepped the mark, which, as I was able to 
point out, was precisely what he had said our author had 
done. I then inquired whether it was realized: 


(a) That the offending book had been published seven years. 

(5) That it had been published by two other firms before we 
took it over. 

(c) That it was in its third edition. 

(d) That the author had only recently received from nearly 
all the leading literary people in the country a most won- 
derful testimonial on the occasion of his birthday. 
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I then asked what was wrong with the particular passage 
that had been doubly underlined. The official read it and 
replied that he regarded it as very serious, and when I 
asked him why, found that he had attributed to it precisely 
the opposite meaning to what the very clear wording indi- 
cated. When I pointed this out to him, he at once ad- 
mitted the mistake, and was honest enough to add that he 
was dealing with so much evil that he tended to see it where 
it did not exist. When he added that he did not intend to 
prosecute, I am afraid I replied that I wished he would, as I 
should like the people who had signed the testimonial (of 
which I then handed him a copy) to know what he thought 
about the book. Half unconsciously he added that if it 
came under D.O.R.A. he would prosecute. But it did not 
come under D.O.R.A. The probable explanation of the in- 
cident, which was very instructive, was that the absence 
of any legal or other difficulty in securing the immediate 
suppression of the ‘Rainbow,’ and the consciousness of 
D.O.R.A. in the background, led the authorities to act a lit- 
tle more rashly than they would have done in normal cir- 
cumstances. They were taking anonymous complaints much 
too seriously, and had succeeded with some publishers in 
getting books suppressed without any one hearing about it, 
a real grievance, by the way, for the authors, who were 
surely entitled to be heard. In our case nothing further 
happened, save that, as the result of my call, the waiting- 
room accommodation at New Scotland Yard was improved, 
and visitors are no longer kept standing in a cold and 
draughty corridor. 

Despite the foregoing experience, and others of a less or 
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more amusing character, I have no hesitation in saying that 
the English system, or lack of system, works very satisfac- 
torily in practice. It would be a splendid thing if officials, 
and for that matter all those who call out from time to time 
for censorship, could be made to learn Milton’s ‘ Areopagit- 
ica’ by heart. For the rest, public opinion will do all that 
is necessary as far as serious publications are concerned. 
Apart from all other considerations, it never in the long run 
pays a reputable publisher to ‘overstep the mark.’ Both 
the book trade and the public would soon let him know if 
he did, and as often as not before the authorities had time 
to intervene. 

At this point a reference to the so-called ‘banning’ of 
books by the circulating libraries is appropriate. Both the 
extent and the effect of the action taken by these libraries 
are apt to be exaggerated. In the management of their busi- 
ness they have to consider the requirements of their cus- 
tomers. If a given book is likely to offend the large major- 
ity of their clientéle it is obvious that they must take steps 
to see that only the small minority see it and that no copy 
inadvertently reaches any of the others. This is achieved 
by the simple expedient of deciding that such a book shall 
not be supplied unless specifically asked for. It certainly 
limits the circulation of such a book to those likely to appre- 
ciate it, but cannot be termed a censorship. There is no 
ground for the suggestion often made by authors that the 
fate of their work will necessarily be made or marred by the 
attitude of the circulating libraries, most of which are 
merely seeking in this matter to carry out their cus- 
tomers’ wishes. 
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The methods of atiracting new business are manifold, but 
the best of all is the recommendation of satisfied authors; 
it is the kind of testimonial that can be bought only with 
service — by work faithfully, conscientiously, and effi- 
ciently done. Some publishers feel it essential to take ad- 
vantage of social functions of every kind to extend their 
connections. It is an excellent method, particularly for 
the bachelor publisher without home responsibilities. An- 
other effective plan is, by wide reading of serious periodicals 
of every kind, to observe who are the coming men and what 
are the coming subjects before they have arrived. My pre- 
decessors published Freud’s ‘Interpretation of Dreams’ 
several years before psychoanalysis became a household 
word, and we more or less commissioned the first popular 
book on the subject over a twelvemonth before the boom 
came. When, during the war, my firm reissued Kant’s 
‘Perpetual Peace’ and published books on the League 
of Nations, it was regarded as a pro-German activity. 
Scarcely any copies of Baudouin’s ‘Suggestion and Auto- 
suggestion’ were sold during the first three months follow- 
ing publication. Brooks’s ‘Practice of Autosuggestion’ — 
of which about 160,000 copies were sold here and in America 
— was definitely commissioned to meet the demand for a 
cheaper and more popular book that Baudouin’s was cer- 
tain to arouse. 

Specialization often helps in the development of a busi- 
ness. It is comparatively easy, sometimes, to get a sort of 
corner in the best books on a certain subject, and when 
once that is achieved most of the other good books on the 
subject are likely to come your way. 
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The starting of series, the commissioning of authors to 
write books for you, are other plans adopted to increase 
business, and there is also the alternative, more favoured 
by some publishers than others, of turning to literary 
agents for assistance. There remains also poaching — or 
paying others to poach for you if you have any qualms 
about doing it for yourself. No doubt I am old-fashioned, 
but this method seems to me to lower the dignity of the pro- 
fession. The ideal to be aimed at is surely that described 
by the late Mr. Henry Holt, who, when speaking of Ameri- 
can publishing in the seventies, wrote: 


All those old publishers — Putnam, Appleton, Harper, and 
Scribner — were incapable of petty or ostentatious things, and 
were much more inclined to friendly codperation and mutual 
concession than to barbarous competition. The spectacle of a 
crowd of other men making fools of themselves exercised upon 
them no temptation to do as the herd did. No one of them, or 
of a few more, would go for another’s author any more than for 
his watch; or, if he had got entangled with another’s author 
through some periodical or other outside right, would no more 
hold on to him than to the watch if the guard had got caught on 
a button. They were wonderfully kind to me as a young fellow, 
and their kindness and example have been of inestimable value 
all my life. 


If we cannot live up to such a standard to-day we might, 
at any rate, bear it in mind. 

Unprofitable books. A problem that confronts every 
serious publisher is what to do with the many first-rate and 
learned books which cry aloud for publication, but which 
it is certain will have an insufficient sale to pay their way. 
In olden days, nearly all the better firms of publishers con- 
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sidered themselves under an obligation to issue such books 
so far as their means justified them in so doing. It was 
often possible for them to do much in this way to foster 
learning, because if any of their more popular books were 
particularly successful the bulk of the profits came their 
way. To-day, with sliding-scale royalties the author reaps 
the fruits of any exceptional success. This is quite as it 
should be, but it sets a very definite limit upon what even 
the most public-spirited publisher can do in the way of 
financing unprofitable undertakings. The ‘newest rich,’ 
as Mr. Ivor Brown? terms the lucky and skilful modern 
writers whose incomes vastly exceed that of any book pub- 
lisher past or present, show as yet no sign of any willingness 
to assume the obligations previously borne by many pub- 
lishers out of the exceptional profits now enjoyed by some 
authors. Ought it not to be suggested to successful authors 
that they have a duty to perform in this respect? Have we 
not every reason to expect them to be at least equally as 
generous in their patronage of literature as the best pub- 
lishers in the past? 


® Vide Manchester Guardian, March 27, 1926. 


CHAPTER XI 
PUBLISHING AS A PROFESSION 


Tue foregoing chapters will have convinced my readers 
that book publishing is not such a simple task as is usually 
thought. Despite the current impression to the contrary, 
neither a pass degree at Oxford or Cambridge nor even 
literary ability is a sufficient qualification. Manifold tech- 
nical knowledge and commercial acumen are essential. 
Furthermore, it will usually be found that the most able 
and successful publishers have been right through the busi- 
ness from start to finish, and therefore can, from per- 
sonal knowledge, check and follow all the work, including 
the various processes of production. The knowledge that 
is needed cannot be acquired in a day nor yet a year, and it 
is often not till after a wide experience of ten or fifteen years 
that a publisher realizes most keenly how much there is 
still to learn. It is only the man who has never mastered 
his job who is sure that he knows all there is to know 
about it. 

The monetary return is in few cases commensurate with 
the labour expended. It is, in fact, much more difficult to 
‘make good’ in publishing than is commonly supposed. It 
is perhaps interesting in this connection to compare some 
amounts recently left by publishers, authors, booksellers, 
literary agents, and newspaper proprietors. 
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Publishers: 
John Lane, £12,000. 
Wm. Heinemann, £33,000. 
J. M. Dent, £14,000. 
Booksellers: 
J. J. Banks (Cheltenham), £35,000. 
B. H. Blackwell (Oxford), £54,000. 
Authors: 
Charles Garvice, £71,000. 
Rider Haggard, £61,000. 
Author-journalist: 
Sir Henry Lucy (Toby, M.P.), £250,000. 
Literary agents: 
J. B. Pinker, £40,000. 
A. P. Watt, £60,000. 
Weekly newspaper proprietor: 
Sir William Ingram, Bt. (‘Illustrated London News,’ etc.), 
£265,000. 
Provincial newspaper owner: 
J. J. Riley (‘Southport Guardian’), £40,000," 


This is by no means conclusive evidence, but it does de- 
monstrate very clearly that the owners of such well-known 
and famous publishing houses as those of John Lane and 
J. M. Dent & Sons are not necessarily the enormously 
wealthy people they are usually reputed to be. It is prob- 
ably true that any one who could make money at book 
publishing could make more in other businesses; and to 
the beginner who asks for advice, one is safe in replying, 


x During the brief, indecent period in which individual United 
States income-tax payments were printed in the daily press, there was 
evidence that the comparative gains of popular authors, book pub- 
lishers, and newspaper owners were in much the same ratio as in Eng- 
land. —F. G. 
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‘Do not go into publishing if money-making is your chief 
objective. Publishing has rewards to offer far greater than 
money. A decent enough living can be made at it, if you 
have really mastered the technique and have the necessary 
aptitude; but your day’s work will never be done, and it 
is possible that the better work you do, the less monetary 
reward you will receive.’ 

It seems necessary to emphasize this side of publishing, 
because of the exaggerated ideas that are prevalent. For- 
tunes made by publishers in other days are attributed to 
the present time, when quite other conditions prevail, and 
it is wrongly assumed that what happened in the past hap- 
pens in the present. But there is likewise exaggeration of 
the opposite kind. The view of those who have put their 
money into publishing and lost it, that in no circumstances 
can a publishing business be made to pay its way, is as 
erroneous as that of the disappointed author who regards 
every publisher as a potential millionaire. 

Many publishing businesses are endowed by foolish 
people. If a publisher who is in low water advertises that a 
directorship or partnership is available to any one intro- 
ducing capital, he will be inundated with offers, mostly 
from fond parents who want their sons to start as directors 
instead of going right through the business. 

The number of publishing houses in England (or even in 
such a big country as America) is extremely limited, but 
the attractions of publishing as a profession are such 
that scarcely a week goes by without every firm of repute 
receiving applications from men just down from the uni- 
versities, anxious to adopt it asa career. In common with 
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most publishers, I have interviewed scores of such appli- 
cants. A few are genuinely keen, and are ready to make 
some sacrifice to qualify themselves, but for the most part 
they appear to think publishing a ‘soft job’ which consists 
of reading an occasional manuscript. In practice, what 
seems to happen is that the young man is asked by his fa- 
ther what he would like to be, and replies that he does not 
know. When questioned what he is interested in, he per- 
haps replies he likes reading. It is then assumed he ought 
to be a publisher. 

I emphasize the point, because its effect upon publishing 
is, in my judgment, disastrous. It enables the most hope- 
lessly inefficient and incompetent firms to prolong their ex- 
istence and confronts the efficient publisher with the most 
difficult form of competition. There is the case of the firm 
which had over £60,000 poured into the business by a suc- 
cession of partners. These sudden accessions of capital (on 
which interest had to be paid) prompted the undertaking 
of many doubtful ventures, and necessitated the payment 
of a substantial salary to the incoming partner, who, in 
most cases, brought no qualifications with him other than 
his money. Regarded from the purely financial point of 
view, this is apt to be a most extravagant way of raising 
capital. The partner contributes, let us say, £5000, and is 
given six per cent debentures, calling for £300 per annum 
interest. In addition, he is paid a salary of £400 or £500 a 
year, whereas on his own merits he might not be worth any- 
thing at all. Thus over fifteen per cent may be paid for the 
additional capital, a rate that is obviously crippling. After 
the lapse of a few years the partner may have learned some- 
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thing about the business and be able to earn his salary, 
but by that time most of his £5000 will have been paid out 
in interest and salary, and the firm will once again be com- 
plaining of lack of capital. Another partner is then sought 
and the process is repeated. Among those to introduce 
money in this way will be bankers, solicitors, and business 
men. They will take what seem to them to be the very 
greatest precautions, the books of the firm will be examined 
by chartered accountants and a certified balance-sheet de- 
manded; but, as will have been seen in the last chapter, it 
will be of no avail if the valuation of the stock, plant, and 
copyrights has not been carefully checked. That is a pro- 
blem beyond the competence of an ordinary chartered ac- 
countant, and even the certificates of some of the profes- 
sional valuers are worse than useless. A point to be re- 
membered is that bona fide openings seldom occur. The 
firm that is prosperous and well managed does not, in nor- 
mal circumstances, require additional capital. The firms 
that most want it are usually among those to whom it is 
least safe to entrust it. 

So much for the difficulties of entering already estab- 
lished publishing businesses; there remains the alternative 
of starting a fresh one. To judge by the number of firms 
that spring up like mushrooms, it might be thought the 
easiest method. In fact, the difficulties are overwhelming. 
Of the many that start, few survive seven years, unless 
the founder had already made a success of the management 
of some other firm. Of the others, practically none hold 
out beyond seven years without obtaining further capital 
to carry them along. The reasons are obvious to those with 
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publishing experience. The working expenses have to be 
borne by a very small list of books, mostly obtained in 
keen competition with older houses. It is almost inevitable 
that some of the books will be failures; and, unless there is 
some exceptional piece of good luck, the profits on the 
others will not meet the office expenses — without taking 
into consideration the drawings of the partners or interest 
on capital. Unless the amount provided is much more 
than is usually the case, this process and the cost of pro- 
ducing new books will soon exhaust the initial capital, and 
from that moment onwards a struggle begins, which may 
be temporarily mitigated by the securing of additional 
money, on which further interest has to be paid. When 
the end comes, the founders realize, though all too late, 
that they have merely been living on their capital. 

In practice, it may often be less risky to purchase the 
assets of an existing business, however derelict, provided 
the price paid is not too high; because, if the business has 
been established any length of time, it will have accumu- 
lated at any rate a few publications with a steady sale, and 
these, together with the profits on the disposal of the old 
stock (if bought at a reasonable figure), should go some 
way towards meeting the working expenses while a new 
list is being built up. Here again, however, experience is 
essential, because so much turns upon the ability to realize 
old stock to the greatest advantage. Lest there should be 
those who think it is merely a case of providing enough 
capital, I may be forgiven for mentioning a recent instance 
where over £30,000 was put into a new firm and irretriev- 
ably lost in less than three years. There is no short cut. In 
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recent times, at any rate, no successful business has been 
established by any publisher who has not first acquired the 
necessary technical knowledge. This is a point that has to 
be emphasized to all entering a publishing office. 

Those who have read the earlier chapters will have 
gained some idea of the many qualifications which con- 
tribute to a publisher’s success. Here I will merely refer 
to two which might otherwise be overlooked: both are of 
great importance. The first is experience of the actual 
selling of books to the public (in a retail bookshop) and to 
booksellers (as a publisher’s traveller). The publisher who 
has had neither of these experiences is sadly handicapped 
in gauging either trade requirements or the commercial 
merits of manuscripts which come his way. 

The second is memory, which occupies a more impor- 
tant place in a publisher’s work than in most other busi- 
nesses. However carefully the business is organized, how- 
ever perfect the systems introduced, much will depend 
upon the publisher’s memory. The value of his experience 
rests largely upon his recollection of the literature of any 
subject and the record of success or failure that has at- 
tended, not only his own, but other people’s publications, 
There is all the difference in the world between a decision 
based upon your own prejudices and one founded upon 
an accurate recollection of the history of a number of 
other books on the same subject and a knowledge of the 
markets requiring them. In brief, however many pre- 
cautions are taken to avoid any reliance upon memory; 
there can be few occupations which tax it so greatly or 
in which it is such a valuable asset. 
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Book publishing is a very personal business, and that is 
one of its fascinations: the personal element therefore is 
one of the biggest factors. We have already seen that a 
publisher’s own inclinations determine the selection of the 
manuscripts chosen for publication. They will likewise 
have a decisive effect upon the character of the business. 
The publisher who rates size above quality, outward suc- 
cess above the judgment of the cultured minority, and who 
regards publishing as primarily a commercial venture, will 
inevitably gravitate towards what are know as‘ big fiction’ 
and ‘big memoirs’: in other words, the publication of works 
by authors whose reputations have been made and whose 
works are certain to have a large sale. Seeking to reap 
where others have sown, such firms tend to be less scrup- 
ulous in the methods they adopt to secure the transfer of 
competitors’ authors to their list, and it is to them that 
literary agents most readily turn. At one time the cur- 
rent flowed strongly in their direction, but the tide has now 
turned, and many of the more discriminating authors have 
come to realize that better service can be obtained from 
publishers who can give personal attention to their work 
than from firms where it will of necessity be merely one of 
a long list. The day of gauging a publisher’s merits by the 
extent to which he will gamble on ‘advance payments’ in 
anticipation of royalties is passing. Big fiction and cheap 
fiction certainly figure largely in most people’s minds; but, 
judged by any other standard than ‘turnover,’ they form 
but a small proportion of books published. 

The control of a publishing business gives unique op- 
portunities for self-expression. If the publisher happens 
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to be interested in technical matters, it is very easy for him 
to develop a technical side to his business; again, if he is 
interested in medicine, law, architecture, or any other sub- 
ject, his business can be led into these channels. But for 
the most part each house has its own tradition behind it, 
and any sudden departure from that tradition is likely to 
prove disastrous. If a firm which for several generations 
has specialized in nothing but theology suddenly takes to 
the issuing of fiction, the result will not be good either for 
its theological list or for its fiction. On the other hand, the 
merging of several publishers’ lists will leave a firm with 
several traditions behind it, of each of which advantage 
can be taken. 

Probably the most satisfactory feature of any publish- 
ing business is a good educational side, because, if the list 
contains many books that are ‘set,’ those books will con- 
tinue to sell almost regardless of how the business is run. 
Many a firm must have depended for its very existence 
upon its educational list. But there are grave disadvan- 
tages as well as advantages in connection with educational 
publications. In the first place, the work comes in spurts: 
the orders pour in at certain periods of the year; at these 
times the publisher’s staff has more than it can cope with, 
whereas a few weeks later there may not be enough to do. 
Then again, although all is plain sailing when once a book 
is ‘set,’ it is apt to be extremely difficult to get a book 
adopted, and the margin on new educational books is too 
meagre to cover many failures. 

In England (not in America), ‘juveniles’ are apt to be 
one of the most unsatisfactory branches of publishing. 
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There are, of course, any number of individual exceptions: 
innumerable cases where, because of the sheer merit of the 
book, it has made its way into permanent favour regard- 
less of all the difficulties. But competition in the ‘juve- 
nile’ field is particularly keen, and there is a deplorable 
tendency to judge the value of children’s books by their 
bulk and the number of illustrations, rather than by the 
intrinsic merits of the text or the quality of the artist’s 
work, Many of the big buyers of ‘juveniles’ purchase 
them in hundreds assorted at a given price, and will not be 
bothered with isolated books. It is, of course, only by pro- 
duction in large quantities that such astoundingly good 
value can be given. This makes it difficult for the pub- 
lisher who eschews mass production and aims at high 
quality of text and illustration to publish at a price which 
will stand comparison with the results of mass production. 
The time will no doubt come when parents will be prepared 
to give as much thought to the mental food of their chil- 
dren as they do, let us say, to the choice of a new dress or a 
new suit of clothes. When that time comes, the courageous 
publisher of really good children’s books will reap his re- 
ward; but in the meantime parents, governesses, aunts, 
and nurses are still far too much hypnotized by the out- 
ward appearance of children’s books to make the ‘juve- 
nile’ publisher’s task an easy one. 

As I have mentioned the extent to which a publisher’s 
personal inclination may influence the character of his list. 
I should like to refer to the all-too-prevalent idea that a 
publisher must, or should, approve of all the opinions ex- 
pressed in his publications, This is an absurd notion, and 
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if carried to its logical conclusion would reduce a publisher 
to issuing nothing but multiplication tables and books 
written by himself. 

Censorship (except of the libellous and obscene) ill be- 
comes a publisher; the more limited responsibility for see- 
ing that the matter is reasonably well and clearly expressed 
is quite sufficient. In fact, I regard the publication of con- 
troversial books as a specially important part of a general 
publisher’s function. What better way is there of securing 
deliberate and thorough investigation of new ideas and un- 
popular opinions? The enemy of subversive thought is not 
suppression, but publication: truth has no need to fear the 
light of day; fallacies wither under it. The unpopular 
views of to-day are the commonplaces of to-morrow, and 
in any case the wise man wants to hear both sides of every 
question. Publication winnows the grain of truth from 
the chaff of prejudice and superstition, and it is the pub- 
lisher’s duty to help this process by maintaining an open 
forum. 

Partly perhaps because of my interest in controversial 
literature, the lot of the general publisher with a varied 
range of interests seems to me the most enviable one, par- 
ticularly if his list is dominated by the ideas of to-morrow 
rather than those of yesterday. His work brings him into 
close touch with the intellectual life of his time, affords 
wide scope for initiative, and gives endless opportunities to 
help the cause of progress. Much is written of the power of 
the press, a power which may last buta day; by comparison, 
little is heard of the power of books, which may endure for 
generations. The feeling that one may be building with 
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permanent materials, the knowledge that one’s name is 
associated with books that enshrine profound thought and 
the triumphs of the creative imagination add a fascina- 
tion to the best publishing. To offer the public just what 
it wants, to pander to the worst prejudices of the moment, 
may be the speediest way to profits, here as elsewhere; 
but it is a dull road to follow. Publishing has far more 
thrilling adventures to offer the man who is ready to ac- 
company pioneers along fresh paths; eager to help blaze 
a trail through ignorance and prejudice; anxious that, 
above all, the lamp of truth should be kept burning. It may 
not yield the same monetary reward, but it will afford a 
satisfaction no money can buy. If you are a student and 
lover of human nature in all its amazing variety, where will 
you have such an opportunity of gratifying your desire as 
in publishing? Among authors, you will meet the very 
perfect gentleman and his exact reverse; you will encounter 
the colossal egotist who claims his manuscript as opening 
a new era, the learned man of humble spirit, and all shades 
and patterns between. As the years pass, some of your 
clients become your personal friends, and to their confi- 
dence you are able to respond in ways that surpass the 
strict limits of business. 

Is it surprising that so many active minds with an ideal- 
istic strain should hasten to join our ranks? But I must 
repeat what I have been saying all along, that the man who 
enters upon book publishing without being well grounded 
in all its prosaic and tedious details, complex organization, 
and financial bearings, is only inviting disaster. Such a 
grounding cannot be acquired from a book. My object in 
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any case is not to teach publishing, but to give, out of a 
somewhat varied and unusual experience, some information 
that authors and all concerned with the book craft should 
possess. There is much more that might be said, and prob- 
ably much that might be said better, but I hope that I 
have in some measure succeeded in my task, 


THE END 
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Typesetting, 114, 133, See also 
Machine composition. 

Type sizes, 105, 106, 113. 

Type specimens, 114, 227. 

Types, special, 16. 

Typists, 100. 

Typograph, 103. 

Typography, 105, 107. 


Underselling, 184, and note. 
Unprofitable books, 288, 289. 
Unwanted books, 37. 


Valuation, 273, 274, 294. 
Verleger Verein, 204. 
Verso, 111. 

Virgin soil, 58. 

Voigt of Ilmenau, 192. 


Warehousing, 91, 135, 136, 273. 

Warnings to authors, 43, 44. 

Werbung fiir Buch, Die, 148. 

Wood pulp, 125. 

Work in progress, 123. 

Working expenses, 34, 52, 93, 98, 
230, 237, 252, 272, 273, 295. 

Wrappers. See Jackets, 
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